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PREFACE
This book professes to contain all the Greek poetry which has been recovered from papyri ; except (1) texts already published in other volumes of the Loeb Classical Library, (2) texts destined for publication in other volumes {e.g. the fragments of Callimachus),
(3)	fragments which are too small and broken to be either coherently translatable or—in our opinion— worth reprinting here for any other cause.® A few texts from ostraca and parchment have been included for special reasons. The contents therefore exclude the fragments of Hesiod, Aleman, Alcaeus, Bac-chylides, Timotheus, Herodes and others ; Sappho, Pindar and Corinna are sparsely represented ; there remain (1) all the papyrus-fragments of Tragedy,6
(2)	all of Comedy, except the greatest part of
° Texts of importance to the scholar but not yielding a sufficiently connected sense to be worth reprinting here include among· others the following : Berliner Klassikertexte, ν. 1, p. 67; P. Oxy. nos. 419, 676, 1S23; Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. nos. 51, 53, 57 ; P. Ryl. no. 1 ; P. Hibeh, nos. 10, 11 ; Archie fur Papyrusforschuny, iii. ρ. 1 ; Raccolta Lombroso, p. 29 ; P. Vindob. 29779. P.S.I. iii. no. 157 is omitted because I can make no sense of it; and I have ventured to think that no useful purpose would be served by republishing the fragments of Dioscorus of Aphroditopolis.
b Except the fragment commonly ascribed to Aeschylus, Carians (see H. Weir Smyth, Loeb Aeschylus, vol. ii.).
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Menander, (3) all of Mime (despite its want of poetry),
(4)	a considerable number of fragments in lyric, iambic, elegiac and hexameter verse : altogether, about four thousand two hundred lines of Greek poetry.
The edition of these texts was originally undertaken by Mr. C. H. Roberts, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Engaged in heavier labours he transferred the task to me ; but not before he had nearly completed a catalogue of all fragments to be taken from publications up to the summer of 1933°; this catalogue was seen and so far approved by Hunt himself. Mr. Roberts handed to me at the same time a book of notes, the result of long and ingenious labour on the Tragic and Comic fragments : although I started the work again from the beginning, I derived great profit from his researches, and here express my gratitude.
The reader will find that the text and translation of each piece are preceded by a short bibliography and an introductory note. I must briefly explain both these and the texts themselves.
At the head of each text stands a full reference to the edilio princeps, followed by abbreviated references to books, articles, reviews and notes which deal with the whole or some part or aspect of the text. These little bibliographies do not always aim at completeness; which, for such pieces as Uypsipyle and Ichneutae among others, was beyond both my power and the scope of my book. And I have of course excluded
° The editiones principes referred to in this catalogue are scattered over four dozen different books and periodicals, a few of which are almost—one or two quite—unobtainable in England. I have at last had access to all except the ed. pr. of no. 129 (written in Russian, which I cannot read), vi
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references to works (especially reviews) which seemed to add nothing to the subject. I hope that the bibliography often includes all that contributes to the elucidation of the text; but I am unhappily certain that there must be some, and may be many, regrettable omissions.
The bibliographies are often followed by introductory notes, which try very briefly to illuminate the texts against their literary and historical background, to elucidate their general meaning, to comment on divers matters of interest and importance such as authorship, style and date, and to give wherever possible—often, I fear, where it was not possible—the context of the fragment itself. Such notes are unusual in this series of volumes ; but they may be justified by the fragmentary nature of the texts, which are often difficult to understand without some preliminary exposition and explanation: often enough both text and translation depended on matters which are discussed in the introductory note. In a few instances the notes do nothing more than justify readings in the text or points in the translation : that this was necessary, will be admitted freely by those who have studied the latest fragments of Euphorion, or followed the controversy which rages around the Ntobe of Aeschylus. These introductions were written or revised after perusal of the works to which the bibliographies refer ; I am therefore heavily indebted to those works, however much I modify them or go beyond them.
As for the texts : again, I could not conform to the custom of this series, because I could rarely find a “ received ” text which I might adopt and reprint; I must therefore construct my own. My practice
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has been to start with the editio princeps as a basis, and to embellish it with such modifications as were dictated by later research and by my own study.® I am not a papyrologist; consequently it signifies little that I have read many of my texts in the original papyri, the great majority of them in photographic reproductions—most published, others bought and borrowed. In my study of some of these texts, especially nos. 1, 30 and 121,1 had the incomparable benefit of Mr. Edgar Lobel’s assistance ; those familiar with his standards will not need the reminder that his assistance in my study by no means implies his approval of my result.
A word about supplements. I began eager to fill every gap with flawless fragments of my own composition ; I ended with the desire—too late—to remove all that is not either legible in the papyrus or replaceable beyond reasonable doubt. At the eleventh hour, indeed, I expelled handfuls of private poetry : yet far too much remains, hard though I tried to print nothing which is inconsistent with spaces and traces in the papyrus, and to be guided, for the sense of my supplements, by certain or probable indications provided by the legible text.
Of my translations I cannot think with any satisfaction. The insuperable difficulties of rendering Greek poetry into English are in no way mitigated
° In publishing the result, I have usually printed what I considered to be the best text hitherto produced ; footnotes then refer only to divergences from that standard. Such basic texts are denoted by asterisks in the bibliographies. Where no asterisk appears, it must be understood that for special reasons I have been unable to adopt any single text as basic ; in such cases, the authors of all supplements, etc., are named in the footnotes, viii
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when the Greek is a disjointed fragment, often obscure and controversial, sometimes highly un-poetical. The only purpose which my versions can serve is to make it clear how I have understood the Greek—if I have made it clear, and if I did understand it. Had my predecessors (most of them) had even this ideal, my task would have been much easier. Many of these fragments have not been translated before.
Since October 1939 I have been altogether unable to give either the time or the attention necessary to a proper reading of the proofs.® But Mr. Roberts —equally distracted by new duties—has exercised unceasing vigilance. And late, but not too late, Professor J. D. Beazley performed a miracle of deep and painless surgery on every page : to him above all my readers owe whatever state of convalescence they may find in this volume ; they will never know how ill it was before.
D. L. P.
October 1940
“ In particular, I have been unable to take account of works which were published, or became accessible to me, while this book was being printed, e.g. Mette, Supplementum Aeschyleum, Berlin, 1939 (p. 3I=no. 20, p. 22 = no. 35, ρ. 47=no. 1, p. 71 =no. 2); Edmonds, Mnemos. 1939, 1 and Schmid, Philol. 93, 413 ( = no. 40); Szantyr, Philol. 93, 287 (=no. 17); Schmidt, Phil. Woch. 59, 1939, 833; Collart, Rev. Et. Gr. 52, 1939, 222. Murray, in the introduction to his Aeschylus (Oxford, 1910) gives a clue to part of the contents of the forthcoming volume of Oxyrhynchus Papyri.
The whole of the first edition was destroyed by enemy action, and the translator has revised this reprint.
November 1941
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AIDS TO THE READER
Π throughout in notes = the original papyrus of the text.
Dates at the head of each piece refer to the age of the papyrus (3 b.c., 1 a.d. of course mean “ the third century b.cm the first century a.d.,” not the third and first years of those centuries).
Dates in the index of contents refer to the time, certain or probable, when the fragments were composed.
Square brackets [ ] enclose letters which are lost in lacunae in the original papyrus, conjecturally restored by modern scholars. Round brackets ( ) indicate the omission in the original of the letters enclosed, either by accident or through deliberate abbreviation (as in nos. 77, 113).
Dots under letters signify that the letters are not certainly read ; dots inside brackets represent the approximate number of missing letters. A dash (paragraphus) in the text or margin of the Greek denotes change of speaker ; where a speaker’s name appears in brackets, in full or abbreviated, it is to be understood that the papyrus has a paragraphus in that place or else provides an indication that one must be restored.
Abbreviations of authors’ names and of titles of works are chiefly those adopted by the latest edition of Liddell & Scott’s Lexicon ; any others will no doubt explain themselves readily.
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TRAGEDY
1	[2 A.D.]
ΑΙΣΧΥΛΟΣ
ΝΙΟΒΗ
Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la socittS royale d'archeologie d'Alexandrie, no. 28, 1933, p. 108 with Plate. Republished ibid. no. 29, 1931, p. 229. See K6rte, Hermes, 68, 1933, 249 and ylrchiv, xi. 1935, 248 ; Maas, Gnomon, 9, 1933, 249 ; Latte, Gott. Nadir. 1933, 22 ; Cazzaniga, Rend. 1st. Lomb. 66, 1933, 843; Pfeiffer, Philol. 89, 1934, 1 ; Schadewaldt. Sitzb. Heidelb. 1933-1934, Abh. 3, 1934; Reinhardt, Hermes, 69, 1931, 233 and Sophokles, 1933, p. 246; Pickard-Cambridge, Greek Poetry and Life ; Essays presented to Gilbert Murray, 106 ; Rostagni, Riv. di Fil. 62, 1931, 117 ; Lesley; Wiener Studien, 52, 1 ; Schmid-Stahlin, Gr. Lit. ii. 1931, 117, 2; C.-E. Fritsch, Neue Fragm. d. Aiseh. u. Soph., diss. I Iamb. 1936, 25; Zimmermann, Phil. Woch. 57, 743 ; Kloesel, Hermes, 12, 1937, 466.
I am bound to append the following notes in explanation of my text of this desperately difficult fragment.
V. 1. Niobe must be the speaker: at least, our Papyrus certainly ascribed the lines to her. Reading έποψωζουσα as it does in υ. 7, it must have had a finite tense {first person) in the beginning of v. 8, e.g. ίκλαυσα. Otherwise the Papyrus could have made no sense at all; and that there is no reason whatever to assume. Though έποιμώζουσα may well be an incorrect reading, there is no reason to assume a further corruption—to suppose that the intrusion of this word, if indeed it is intrusive, destroyed or at all altered the general grammar and construction of the sentence.
AESCHYLUS
NIOBE
[2 A.D.]
The Papyrus, then, certainly ascribed the lines to Ntobe : and to my mind, the arguments hitherto brought against the ascription are singularly weak :—
(1)	Hcsychius quotes v. 7 in the form tIkvois ίπωζβ τοι? τ^θνηκόσιν; here I agree with Korte that the third person of the verb in this citation is too easily explicable in other ways (see Korte, Hermes, loc. cit. p. 238) to be a good reason for altering our fragment to suit it:—Hesychius is clearly paraphrasing, not quoting ; hence his imperfect tense (which no editor accepts for our fragment) and the incompleteness of his line (which he leaves two—or three— syllables short).a
(2)	The tone of the speech. Niobe has long been silent, sitting on her children's tomb : when at last she speaks, will her utterance be so calm, so gnomic, so philosophical ? We must answer that we do not know the tone of the speech as a whole ; and cannot be certain of that of our own small fragment. There is nothing cogent in the assertion that the tone and spirit of these lines, so far as we apprehend them, are such that the Niobe of Aeschylus could not—or even probably
a It is quite possible that Hesychius’s citation comes from some other part of the same play : repetitions of a striking metaphor within one play are a common feature of Greek tragedy.
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would, not—have spoken thus. As few scholars make use of this argument, I say no more about it.
(3)	Some of those who read έπὥζ«, όπωάζουσα, in υ. 7, with the meaning “ sit on eggs,” allege that such a metaphor in a description of Niobe by herself is intolerable. This is anyway a matter of opinion. But the argument may be ignored by those who believe (as I do) that in the original text the offensive metaphor had no place at all. See note on v. 7.
(4)	If αναστενάζεται is read in ν. 1, the question is of course settled. But the reading in that place is extremely uncertain. So dubious are the traces that the possibilities range over αναστα>αζ([ται, αναστ€ναζο[μαι, αναcrr€v[e]iv ο[, ανα-στεν[ε]ιν θ[, αναστεν[ε]ιν e[, αναστ€ναζο[μα>.
(5)	If T-fjahe in ν. 11 refers to Niobe, the reference should normally (in Aeschylus) be made about Niobe by another person, not by herself: i.e. the pronoun όδ<, ήδε is not used in Aeschylus to denote the speaker, without further qualification. But since we do not know the meaning or reading of that line—since indeed we do not even know whether the word in question refers to Niobe at all (v. Lesky, ad loc.)—this argument must be dismissed. If, for example, we read φνχης] κόμιστρα τήσδ’ Ικας ττ(φρ\ασμίνος, the objection disappears altogether.
(6)	Some scholars have objected that Niobe should not lament the loss of her beauty in v. 8 : it is an “ intolerable lapse into sentimentality ” for Niobe to regret the passing of her “ poor vanished beauty.” But where is the loss of Niobe’s beauty mentioned ? Not in the Papyrus. Niobe may possibly be weeping because of some consequence of her beauty; but so far as our text goes, she is not lamenting for the loss or destruction of it. Indeed the beauty may even be that of her children, which had proved fatal to them, cf. ParthcniUS 33 els ίριν άφικομόνην Αητοΐ ττ (pi καλλιτίκνίας, and Pearson’s note on Soph.fr. 448—in one version, evidently,
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the beauty of the children teas an essential element in the story. However that may be, it is certain that Niobe's pride in her own beauty was an important factor (Ovid, Metam. vt. 1S1 and Lesky, loc. cit. p. 2): so Niobe may be weeping not the destruction of her beauty, but the consequences of it.
Vv. 1-4. Niobe cannot say, without some qualification, that she does nothing but mourn her father (or, mourns nobody but her father).—She must have mourned her children first. No doubt the preceding lines made vv. 1-4 easily intelligible—Niobe, having mourned her children, turns for a moment at the end of her speech to consideration of her father, who will be heart-broken when he learns these events.— I agree with Lesky in his supposition that Tantalus does not know what has happened : he is coming in the hope of finding a happy daughter and grandchildren—he will find the one in mourning and the others buried. Well may Niobe, having abundantly lamented her childrens fate, exclaim on the eve of Tantalus's arrival “ Long have I mourned my children, and now I only mourn Tantalus, who will be distraught through this calamity.” The conclusion of the first line cannot be restored with certainty (see above). To αναστενάζομαι (or αναστενάζεται) there is the considerable objection that the middle form is being specially invented for this passage. In Soph. Euiypylus, ed. pr.,fr. 5 col. 1 line 15, εστενάζετο is read, and the first editors called it a middle ; but there is nothing to show that it is not a passive. We may quote such rarities as στένομαι Eur. Ba. 1372, μεταστενομαι Med. 996, μετακλαίομαι Hec. 214 ; but it is not certain that these are adequate parallels for a verb in -άζω. And we must already accept sufficient oddities in this mysterious piece without creating more. For instance δόντα in v. 2. It seems to equal εκδόντα. Half a dozen apparent parallels can be quoted ; but (as Schadewaldt observes) in all of them (e.g. Med. 288) the context assists the meaning of δούναι greatly,
5
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—whereas here it does not so (ithough possibly the preceding lines assisted it).
In VV. 2-4 I construe : els otov βίον ό Φοίβος τον Τάνταλον εξώκ€ ιλί.
V. 5. τοό7τι[τ]«μιον would be preferable here to roum-[τ]έρμιον if only it were the likelier reading—partly to avoid yet another peculiarity (the use of τὰ imreppiov as a noun), partly because the sense is more powerful and explicit. But τούπι[τ]4ρμιον is the likelier reading of the Papyrus.
V. 6. τριταΐ]ον is highly praised, and may be correct. To call it “ an absolutely certain supplement ” is uncritical. We do not after all lenow exactly how many days Niobe sat there. (Unless we require no more evidence than a variant reading in a Life of Aeschylus.)
Vv. 7-8. The most reasonable solution of the difficulties here seems to be this:—the original reading was Ιπωάζουσα, and it meant “ crying ὥα,” i.e. mourning. For this, the easier reading ίποιμώζονσα was later substituted (for such alterations in the text of Aeschylus, v. Quintilian χ. 1. 66). The sources of Hesychius, who paraphrases Ζπωζε, read eV-ωάζουσα and mistakenly interpreted it as ίτηκαθημίνη τοΐς ώιοις.
Vv. 10-13. The great objection to giving these lines to e.g. the Chorus is that this device does not remove the difficulty ivhich prompted it—the apparent awkwardness of connexion, especially of the μιν and δέ. And the difficulty itself may not seem very great, especially if the supplement μάτψ is removed from v. 10. Read e.g. αΰθις in its place, and the piece runs smoothly enough. V. 9 is the gnome which rounds off the description of Niobe's present sufferings and attitude (vv. 1-8). Then comes a move forward to another theme : “ Tantalus will soon be here; meantime I will tell you the origin of these sufferings which you have just observed."
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V. 11. The end of this line is mysterious. ™φα[, not ««ψρ[,α is the reading at the end according to ed. pr. And even if this were not so, such a line as (e.g. ξω·ὥν)] κόμιστρα τησδΐ και π(φρ[ασμόνος is not very good, καί ιτ€ψα[σμένων (from *ψένω) is no better ; των πΐφασμάνων is required, and we have already tolerated or introduced sufficient oddnesses. Rather than endure either of these, I would read (e.g. cV άγ)]κόμιστρα τησδ' Ι κας π(φα[σμ(νος (from φαίνομαι).b It is by no means certain that τηοδΐ could not be used by Niobe with reference to herself; though it would be one more oddness introduced into the text.
V. 12. μψιν τινα, not μψίν τινα, should be read, to avoid producing a line without a caesura.
V. 19. For the beginning of this, we read that ὰλλ’ οἱ pkv is “ certainly too long,” but (in the same breath) ὰλλ’ οἱ γὰρ “fits the space.” I imagine that this is a mere oversight; it is of course impossible to estimate differences so nicely in this Papyrus.
V. 20. At the end, [(απραξίαν is warmly praised by some, not despite the adjacent ev πράσσονπς but because of it. I agree with those who find the repetition offensive; e.g. [όλβου χάριν would be better; but the mot juste remains to be found.
V. 21. Lobel advises me that καλλισ[τ(άμασι is at least as probable as the singular, if the reference is to the beauty of the children. And it is equally possible that some case of κάλλιστο? should be read.
a Aesch. fr. 438 Ν. π(φρασμ4νος· παρεσκίυασμενος els to φρασθηναι, προσίκτικην ἔχων διάνοιαν· Αισχύλος: this is said to make π(φρ[ασμενος “ certain ” here, despite the evidence of Π; I know of no evidence for the connexion of the two
7
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----νυν] ούδεν el μη πάτερ' άναστεν[
τον] δόντα και φύσαντα Ταντάλου β[ίαν εις οΐ]ον εζώκειλεν άλίμενον βίον Φοΐβ]ος· κακοΰ γάρ πνεύμα προσβ[άλλε]ι δό[μοις.
αύταί] δ’ ορατέ τούπι[τ]ερμιον γάμον τριταΐ]ον ημαρ τόνδ' εφημενη τάφον τεκν]οις επωάζουσα τοι? τεθνηκόσιν εκλα]υσα την τάλαιναν εύμορφον φυην. βροτό]ς κακωθείς δ’ ούδεν άλλ’ ει μη σκιά, αΰθις] μεν ηζει δεύρο Ταντάλου βία
........] κόμιστρα τήσδε και πεφα[
Φοίβος] δε μήνιν τινα φέρων Άμφίονι πρόρρι]ζον αικώς εζεφύλλασεν γεν[ος, εγώ πρ]ός ύμας, ου γάρ εστε δύσφρονε[ς, λεξω ·] θεό; μεν αιτίαν φύει β[ροτοΐς όταν κα]κώσαι δώμα παμπηδη[ν θεληι· τέως S]e θνητόν όντα χρη τον ε[κ θεών όλβον π]εριστελλοντα μη θρασυστομ[εΐν. οι δ’ αιεν] ευ πράσσοντες ουποτ ηλπισαν πίπτον]τες εκχεΐν ην εχουσ[ καυτή γ]άρ εξαρθεΐσα κ·αλλισ[
1 e.g. άναστενειν ἔχω, αναστενάζομαι.	2 Ed. pr. 3
Schadewaldt.	4 Beginning D. L. P., end Latte.
5 Schadewaldt. 6 E. Wolff. 7 τεκνοις from Hesychius: εποιμωζονσα Π, corr. Immisch, Kloesel, from Hesychius
2	[2 A.D.]	ΔΤΚΤΥΟΥΛΚΟΙ
Ed. pr. *Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la societe royale d'archeologie d'Alexandrie, no. 28, 1933, p. 115 with Plate; ibid. no. 29, 1934, p. 247 ; Melanges Bidez, ii. 1934, p. 66.
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Niobe. Now I only mourn my father, strong Tantalus, who begot me and gave me forth in marriage; to such a life without a haven has he been driven aground by Phoebus ; the high winds of calamity assault our house. Your own eyes behold my wedding’s end : three days already sitting here upon the tomb, moaning above my children dead, I mourn the misfortune of their beauty. Man brought to misery is a shadow, nothing else.
Strong Tantalus will presently come hither, . . . So now, the anger of Phoebus against Amphion, wherefore he has destroyed his house -with outrage, root and branch, I will expound to you—you are not enemies. God first creates a fault in man, when He is minded utterly to ruin his estate. Man must attend meantime to the good fortune that God gives him, and guard his lips from insolence. They whose turn it is to prosper never think that they shall stumble and spill forth the (welfare) of to-day. For see, I too, exultant in the beauty . . .
(ίπωζΐ).	S Lobel.	9 Eduard Fraenkel.	10
D. L. Ρ.	II Perhaps ini αγ]κόμιστρα rfjob’ (κας ττ(φα-
[σμένος, ΟΓ φνχης] κόμιστρα τήσδ* όκάς η(φρ[ασμόνος.	13-15
Ed. pr.	15-16 From Plato, Resp. ii. 380 a.	17 τέω?
D. L.. P.	17-18 (κ βιών ed. pr., όλβον Latte.	19
Lesky.	20 Lobel.	21 καλλιστευματι ed. pr., -μασι
Lobel: or some form of κάλλιστο?.
DICTYULCI	[2 a.d.]
See Korte, Hermes, 6$, 1933, 267 and Archiv, xi. 1935, 249 ; Goossens, Chron. d'Egypte, 19, 1935, 120 ; Vitelli-Xorsa, Papiri Greci e Latini, xi. 1935, no. 1209, p. 97 ; Fritsch,
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Neue Fragm. d. Aisch. υ. Soph., diss. Hamb. 1936, 7; Pfeiffer, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 1938, 2, p. 3 ; Schmid-Stahlin, Gr. Lit. vii. 1, 2, 1934, p. 262 ; Zimmermann, Phil. Woch. 57, 541.
Fragment of the prologue of a Satyric drama. Danae and Perseus arrive at the shore of Scriphus enclosed in a chest.
[? ΔΙΚΤΤ2] ξυνηκ[ας;
---- ξυνηκα· [
[δι.] τί σοι φυλάσσω; [
---- ει που θαλάσσης [
[δι.] άσημα· λείος πόν[τος	5
---- δερκου νυν ες κευ[θμώνα τόνδε πλησίον.
[δι.] καί δη δέδορκα τώιδετ[
εα· τί φω τόδ’ είναι; πάτερα [πόντιον τέρας, φάλαιναν η ζυγαιναν ή κη[τος, βλέπω; άναξ Πόαειδον Zeu τ ίνά[λι’, οΐον τάδε 10 [δ]ώρον- θαλάσσης πεμπετ [ελπίδος πέρα.
---- [τί] σοι θαλάσσης δίκτυον δ[ώρον στεγει;
[π)εφυκ[ίωτ\αι δ’ ώστε δαγνο.[
(Here follow fragments of two lines)
----	]ecrrt τοϋργον ου χαίρει πρόσω.
[και δη β]οην ιστημι τοΐσδ’ ίύγμασιν	15
[ιού' π]άντες γεωργοί δεύτε καμπελοσκαφοι, [βοτηρ τ]ε ποιμην τ ει τις εστ [Εγχώριος, [πάραλ]οί τε κάλλο [παν άλιτ]ρύτων έθνος, [άγρας βαρείας τἡσδ’] εναντιωτατης [ημιν ξυνάπτεσθ’]	^
6 τόνδὲ πλησίον
τόδὲ D. L. Ρ.
D L. Ρ. 9 κή[τος Lobel. 10 οἶον 11 End D. L. Ρ.	12 Schadewaldt.
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They are caught in the fishing-net of Dictys, who is one of the two speakers in our fragment (the word Aiktw, probably a proper name, occurs infr. b 2, ed. pr. Hyginus 63. 3: Dictys was the name of the fisherman who found the chest). In vv. 16 sqq. the Chorus of fishermen is summoned to help bring the heavy load to shore.
? Dictys. You understand . . . ?
---- I understand. ... *
Dictys. What are you asking me to watch . . . ?
---- In case ... of the sea. . . .
Dictys. Not a sign ; the sea’s a millpond. . . .
---- Look now at this hollow, this one near me.
Dictys. All right, I’m looking. . . .
Good Lord, what are we to call this :	A sea-
monster ? A grampus, or a shark, or a whale ? Poseidon and Zeus of Ocean, a fine gift to send up from the sea to unsuspecting mortals !
---- (Tragically) What gift of Ocean does your
net conceal ? Covered with seaweed like . . .
(Here follow fragments of two lines)
. . . the job’s not getting on. Listen, I’ll raise a hue and cry :·—Hallo ! Farmers and ditchers, here, all of you ! Herdsmen and shepherds, anyone in the place ! Coastfolk and all you other seadogs ! Help us take hold of this catch, it’s heavy and it pulls against us. . . .
13 Beginning D. L. P. and Goossens simultaneously: end ? δαἱμο[νο? κάρα j Γλαύκον, cf. Plato, Resp. 611 d.	16 Ιού
Beazley (extra metrum, like ἔα v. S).	17-20 Pfeiffer.
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3	[2 a.d.] ΑΧΑΙΩΝ'ΣΥΛΛΟΓΟΣ
Ed. pr. Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, p. 61,1907, Plate III. See * Pearson, Fragments of Sophocles, i. p. 9t; Hunt, F.T.P. ; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 78 ; Korte, Archiv, v. 1913, 565 ; Wecklein, Sitzb. Miinchn. Akad. 1909, 13 ; Diehl, Suppl. Soph. 29 ; Srebrny, Journ. d. Minist. fur Volksaufklarung, N.S. 48, 1913, 523 ; Fromhold-Treu, Ilermes, 69, 1934, 333; Webster, Bull. Rylands Library, 1938, 22, 2, p. 543 ; Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berol. Plate 30b, Text xxiv.
The following is the outline of the legend on which this play was based :—Telephus (born by Auge to Heracles in Arcadia) succeeded Teuthras as king of Mysia, where the Greeks landed by accident (having lost their way) while sailing against Troy. During a conflict between Greeks and Mysians, Achilles wounded Telephus. The Greeks departing from Mysia were scattered by a tempest: and reassembled in Argos, where they prepared a second expedition against Troy. Now Telephus, who had been advised by Apollo that his painful wound could be healed by none but its author, came to the Greek army at Argos in search of Achilles. There were obstacles to be overcome ; but in the end Achilles healed Telephus, who in return guided the Greek fleet to Troy.
Of the course of Sophocles’ play we know—
(1) Fromfr. 144 N.:—a roll of the assembled Achaeans was called early in the play; and it probably transpired that Achilles was absent.
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(2) From our fragment and from the story as a whole:— Telephus arrives, eager to be treated by Achilles. It is likely that he offers his services as guide in return for reconciliation with Achilles. This offer the Greeks decline, perhaps because they think that Telephus is a foreigner (possibly an oracle had said “ no foreigner shall be your guide ’’). It then appears that Telephus is after all a Greek by parentage ; and his offer is accepted. It remains therefore only to persuade Achilles to heal Telephus and to accept him as guide : this is to be done through the mediation of Odysseus, portrayed as a diplomatic go-between. It is clearly expected that Achilles will prove difficult. The sequel can only be inferred from the legend : Achilles was persuaded to heal Telephus with rust from the spear which wounded him, and to consent to his appointment as guide.
In our fragment, Telephus (addressed in the vocative case, v. 3) has just left the scene, having been accepted as guide for the fleet, which prepares to sail presently. Achilles enters, and is waylaid by Odysseus.
So much is clear enough : but I do not understand the part which Achilles played. Why is he expected to prove an obstacle ? And especially, how is it that he expects to sail at once ? Either he does not know (or does not consider) that a guide is necessary ; or he has already appointed some other
13
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guide. The first alternative is possible but unlikely : he was a member of the previous expedition, and therefore knows the disadvantage of sailing without a guide. In the second alternative, it is impossible (only for want of evidence) to identify the guide upon whom his choice had fallen (it could hardly be himself: if he was a sufficient pilot, how could he explain his failure on the occasion of the first expedition ?).
[xo.] ἡ νότ\ου ἡ] ζεφύρ[ο]ιο Siva πέμ[φει Τ]/3£ιΗάδας άκτάς. συ τε π[η8]αλίωι παρεδρευ[ων] φράσε[ις τώι] κατά πρώ(ι)ρα[ν] ευθύς ’Ι[λίο]υ πόρον Άτρει[δάν ι\δέσθαι. σε γαρ Te[y] βατις η μιν,
Ελλά?, οό[χ]ι Μυσία, τίκτει ναύταν συν τινι δἡ θεών και πεμπτηρ* άλίων ερετμών.
ΑΧΙΛΛε[τ2] μών καί συ καινός πόντιας από χθονός ηκεις, Όδυσσεΰ; που 'στι σύλλογος φίλων; τί μελλετ ; ου χρην ησυχον κεΐσθαι 7τ[ό]δα.
ΟΔ. δοκεΐ στρατεύειν και μέλει τοΐς εν τελεί τάδ’· εν δε'οντι δ’ ήλθες, ώ παΐ ΙΙηλέως.
ΑΧ. ου μην επ' ακταις γ’ ἐστι κωπηρης στρατός, οϋτ* ούν οπλίτης εξετάζεται παρών.
ΟΔ. ἀλλ* αύτίκα· σπευδειν γαρ εν καιρώι χρεών.
ΑΧ. αίεί ποτ εστε νωχελεΐς και μέλλετε, ρήσεις θ' έκαστος μυρίας καθημενος λέγει, τό δ’ έργον [οό]δαμου πορεύεται. κ\_άγ^\ώ μεν ως 6ρά[τ]ε δραν έτοιμος ών η\κ\ω, στρατός τε Μ[υρ]μιδών, καί πλευ-σ[ομ αι]
[τα τ]α»ν Άτ/3€ίδα[ν ου μένων] μελλήματα.
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This play {produced sometime before Euripides’ Telephus in 438 b.c.) was the third of Sophocles’ trilogy on the subject of Telephus {see esp. the inscription from Aexone—or Halac Aexonides—including the sentence Σοφοκλής έδἶδασκε TijAc-ψ«αν; Fromhold-Treu, loc. cit. p. 324). The first two plays were Aleadae {see Fromhold-Treu, ibid. p. 326) and Mysians (ibid. p. 329). It is possible that the anonymous fragment on p. 140 comes from our play.
Chorus. ... a SAvift wind from south or west shall speed us to the shores of Troy ; you, seated at the rudder, shall show the sailor at the prow, for him to see, a passage for the sons of Atreus straight to Ilium. The land of Tegea—Hellas, not Mvsia— brought you to the light to be our sailor, surely by the favour of a god, and escort of our oars over the sea.
Achill. Odysseus! You too, but lately come from your island home ? Where are our comrades gathered ? Why are you all delaying ? This is no time to rest our feet at ease.
Odyss. It is resolved, the army sails ; the commanders attend to it. Son of Peleus : you are come in the hour of need.
Achill. Yet I see no bands of oarsmen on the beach, nor of soldiers present to answer the call.
Odyss. It shall be presently. Man’s haste should be as the time requires.
Achill. Ever idle and delaying ! Each one of you sits and makes a thousand speeches, and the work progresses nowhere ! Myself, as you see, am here and ready for action, I and my army of Myrmidons ; I shall sail without waiting for the Atridae’s tardiness.
24· Suppl. D. L. Ρ.fcf. I.A. 81S, Aeschin. Ctes. § 72 : for the form Άτ/χιδάν in iamb, trim., r. P. Petr. i. 3. (2) μηνιμ' Άτραδβν.
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[2 a.d.]	ΕΎΡΥΠΥΛΟΣ
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1175, p. 86, Plates III, IV. See *Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. i. 146 ; Korte, Archtv, v. 1913, 563; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 82 ; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 66 ; Diehl, Suppl. Soph. p. 21 ; Brizi, Aegyptus, 8, 1927, 3 (and literature, ibid. p. 3, n.) ; Reinhardt, Sophokles, p. 235.
The authorship of Sophocles is suggesteda by the coincidence offr. δ. i. 9 (ed. pr.) with a fragment attributed to Sophocles (on a theme evidently the same as that of our fragments) by Plutarch, De cohib. ira 10, p. 458 d. The attribution is supported by the style of the fragments, and by the relation of Π to the Ichneutac papyrus (see ed. pr., pp. 86-87). It is clear from the lines themselves that the play was concerned with the death of Eurypylus (cf. vv. 26-28, Priam mourns the son of Telephus, i.e. Eurypylus) who was slain in a duel with Neoptolemus (Homer, Od. xi. 519). That Sophocles wrote a play entitled Eurypylus is not certain, but had already been inferred by Tyrwhitt from Plutarch, loc. cit., cf. Weil, Rev. Et. Gr. iii. 343: a play with that title is mentioned by Aristotle, Poet. 23,1459 b 6.
The story on which this play was based was probably as
[xo.] . . . εττει κτησία»ν φρένων εξεδυς.
[AST.] ώ δαΐμον ω δνσδαιμον ώ κείρας [ἐ]μἐ.
[χο.] άγχοΰ ττροσεΐττας, ου γάρ εκτός έστω ς σύρει δἡ φύρδαν.
[AST.] επισπάσει δικα με.
[χο.] δικα, ναι.
[α2Τ.] α.ΛΛ’ ως τάχιστ άριστα.
° It is not proved, for a line ending χ]αλκέων όπλων may not be unique : but the coincidence is striking.
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follows:—Priam sent to his sister Astyoche {wife of Telephus and mother of Eurypylus) a golden vine, given to Laomedon (or Pros) in compensation for the rape of Ganymede ; hoping thus to persuade her to send her son forth to fight against the Greeks at Troy. She sent him ; and he performed many heroic deeds before he was slain in a duel by Neoptolemus.
In our fragments, Astyoche laments the death of her son in dialogue with the Chorus. There follows immediately the concluding portion of a Messenger’s speech, relating the sequel of the death of Eurypylus. Evidently this ’Αγγελία was strangely divided into two parts, separated by a short dialogue between Astyoche and the Chorus. The presence of the Mysian queen at Troy is less surprising since we know that she and her sisters were among the women taken captive after the fall of Troy (Tzetz. Lycophr. 921, 1075). The further course of the play is unknown, but probably included lamentation and preparation for the burial of Eurypylus. In the first part of his divided speech, the Messenger narrated the duel of Eurypylus and Neoptolemus. Beyond this all is uncertain. (See Brizi, loc. cit.: the scene of the action is Troy, probably in front of Priam’s palace ; Priam himself was probably one of the actors ; Neoptolemus was certainly not.)
Chorus. . . . now that you have wandered from your proper wits.
Astyoche. O spirit, O spirit of sorrow, O my destroyer !
Chorus. Face to face you speak to him, he stands not far away, he draws and drags you.
Astyoche. Justice will catch me !
Chorus. Justice, aye !
Astyoche. Soonest is best!
VOL. ι
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[xo.] id-
τί φησομεν, τί λεξομεν;
[a2T.] τις ούχΐ τονμόν εν δίκαι βάλει κάρα;
[χο.] δαίμων εκειρεν iv δίκαι σε δαίμων.
[AST.] η κάμβεβάσί τον [νεκρόν προς τώί κα[κ]ώι γελωτ εχ[ο]ντες ά[δρ]όν Άργεΐοι βίαι; [αγγ.] ου κ ες τοσοΰτον ηλθον ώστ επεγχαν[ε]ΐν, επεί ττάλαισμα κοιν[ο\ν ήγωνι[σ]μειόι εκειν\τ\ο νεκροί τυ[τ]θον [ά]λλἡλων άπο,
6 μεν δ[ά]κη τόσ , 6 δε [τό] παν [ά]σ[χη-μόν]ως
[Χ]υμην ’Κχαι[ων δίς τ]όση[ν ψκισμε]νος.
(Fragments of twelve lines)
[το] ιαίτα 7τοΑΛώ[ν λυγρο]ν ερρ[6]θει στόμα* [7τ]ολλἡ δε σινδών [·7τολ]λά δ’ Ίστρ[ι]ανίδων νφη γυναικών άι^δΓρο]? ερριπτ[α]ζετο (γέρας θανόντος, οϊα προσεφερον Φρόγες) νεκρώί διδόντες o[i)S]ei> ώφελ[ρ\υμενωι. ο δ5 άμφί πλενραΐς καί σφαγαΐσι [κ]είμενος 7τατ[ἡρ] μεν ου, πατρώια δ5 εξαυδ[ώ]ν επτη ΥΙρί[αμος] εκλαιε τον τέκνων όμαίμονα, τον [7τ]αιδα και γέροντα καί νεαν[ία]ν, τον ούτε Μυσον ούτε Ύηλεφου [κα]λών, ἀλλ’ ως φυτευσας αυτός εκκαλουμ[εν]ος· οΐμοι τεκνον προϋδωκά σ’ εσχάτη[ν εχων Φρυξϊν μεγίστην (τ’) ελπίδων σωτ[ηρία]ν. χρόνον ξενωθεϊς ου μακρόν 7τ[ολ]λών κακών
11 ον δικάι Π, corr. Roberts, cf. νν. 5-6.	12 και
βεβασι Π.	17 δ[·]/ο?τό?· Π. 22 Supplied ex grat.
by Pearson, to fill a presumed lacuna of one line in Π. 18
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Chorus.’ Alas ! What shall we say, what shall we
say ?
Astyoche. Whose hand were unrighteous, if he shall smite this head ?
Chorus. A spirit lias destroyed you—it is just—a spirit.
Astyoche. Are they trampling him with violence, do the Argives loudly mock his corpse, to crown this evil ? e
Messenger. Not so far they went, as to mock him with insult. The dead had fought the common strife; their bodies b lay just apart one from the other—one with but a few wounds, the other all shamefully disfigured tv-ice as much by Achaean swords. . . .
(Fragments of twelve lines)
So rose the mouAiful clamour from many lips. And many a linen robe, and many that Istrian women weave were thrown upon him (in honour of his death, such garments as the Phrygians brought) and gave unto the corpse that had no benefit of them. And Priam, prostrate about his wounded body, not father he, yet with a father’s words bewept the kinsman of his sons : calling him boy a.nd man and elder c—no Mysian, no child of Telephus, but his own son, so did he invoke his name :—“ O ray son, whom I have betrayed ! though in you I found the last and greatest salvation of my hopes for Phrygia ! Not many days our guest, yet manifold the sorrow whose memory
0 For this (doubtful) rendering of these difficult lines, see Pearson ad loc.	6 Those of Enrypylus and one of his
earlier victims; see Pearson.	c i.e. E. combined the
best qualities of different ages—son, warrior and counsellor.
32 The last word in this line is preserved in a small scrap of papyrus published in P. Oxy. xvii. (2081 b 2).
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μνήμην παρεξεις τοΐς λ[ελειμμέν]οι'ς "Α[pea»?, ὅσ’ ουτε Μἐμν[ω]ν ούτε Σα[ρπήδων ποτέ π[έν]θη π[οήσ]α[ς κ]αίπερ αιχ[μητών άκροι
5	[c. 200 a.d.]	ΣΚΥΡΙΟΙ
Ed. pr. Hunt, Ρ. Oxy. xvii. 1927, no. 2077, ρ. 30. See K6rte, Archiv, x. 1932, 48 ; *Pfeiffer, Philol. 88, 1933, 1 (he first identified the play, observing that fr. 511 N. coincides with part of this fragment); Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. ii. p. 191; Fritsch, Neue Fragm. d. Aisch. u. Soph., diss. Hamburg, 1936, 44 ; Zimmermann, Phil. Woch. 57, 747.
The course of the action is highly uncertain. In general,
(a)	- ή ποντόναυται των ταλαίπωρων βροτών]
οι ς οΰτε δαίμων ούτε τις θνητών γεμων] πλούτον ποτ5 αν νείμειεν αξίαν χάριν.] λεπταΐς επί ροπαΐσιν εμπολάς μ]ακράς αει παραρρίπτοντες] οι πολύφθ[οροι ή *σωσαν άκερδαν\αν ή διώλεσαν. όμως δε θαυμάζω] τε κάπαινώ βροτους, ονς χρή κατ* ήμαρ] χειρί τη ι δυστλήμονι ........................πο]ρσννειν βίον.
(b)	(Fragments of nine lines)
---- εΐεν τί δ[ράσω; κΰμα πληθΰον βλέπω
νυν παν, κατάξ[ειν δ’ αύτίκ ελπίζουσι νιν, πλοίοις *Αχαιών καί [συνωμότηι στρατώι· ών ενλαβείας ουνεκ <χ[ν θάσσον πόδα καθεΐμεν εκ τήσ(δ’) άμφ[ικυμονος χθονός προς άνδρα 'Καλκώδον[τα, πατρώιον ξένον, ναίοντά που κευθμών[ας Eύβοΐδος χθονος.
35
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you will bequeath to those whom War has left : causing such lamentations as never Memnon nor Sarpedon, though foremost of fighters, . . .
SCYRIAXS	[c. 200 a.d.]
the play dealt frith the bringing of Neoptolemus to Troy from Scyros. Odysseus and Phoenix tcere perhaps the Greek envoys. Perhaps there teas a plot contrived by Lycomedes and Deidameia to frustrate their designs upon Achilles’ son.
See further Pfeiffer, Pearson, loc. cit.
Truly are mariners counted among unhappy mortals !—to whom neither god nor man however full of riches can ever give their due reward ! Too slender the chance whereon they ever risk their distant enterprise, amid disasters, whether they save or lose their profit. Yet I revere and praise him whose tCvjLv*, long-suffering hands must provide a livelihood from day to day. . . .
(.Fragments of nine lines')
Well now : what must I do ? Behold, the seas on every side abound with Greek vessels and confederate army, hoping to carry him home without delay : for guard against them, let us begone with all speed from this sea-girt land to a man, his father’s friend. Chalcodon, who dwells somewhere in the
l-6 = Nauck fr. 511.	2 Θεών νόμων mss., corrupt:
μίδων Pfeiffer: text Meineke.	7 D. L. P.	8
Pfeiffer. 10-12 D. L. P. 13 D. L,. P. after K6rte (αν βάδην πόδα).	14 Pfeiffer : rrjs IT, τησδ* Fritsch.
15 D. L. P. after Korte (πατρικόν ξένον).	16 Hunt.
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K€L πλοΰς e#’ ήμας 7rei[ κατήγ’ aurjye θ’ αντος ος y[
[2 b.c.]	ΙΝΑΧΟΣ ΣΑΤΥΡΙΚΟΣ
I'd. pr. Hunt-Smyly, Tebtunis Papyri, iii. 1, 1933, p. 3, no. 692, Plate I. Sec Korte, Arcldv, xi. 1935,252 ; Schmidt, Phil. Wocli. 1931, 1302; Fritsch, Neve Fragm. d. Aisch. u. Soph., diss. Hamb. 1936, 33; * Pfeiffer, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 1988, 2, 23 (to this I am especially indebted, though I have not followed Pfeiffer’s text in all details). See further Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. ϊ. p. 197. Fragments of Π too small for inclusion here reveal the new words πορπαφόρος (“ wearing a brooch ”), οϊζομαι (“ lament ”).
The ascription of this text to Sophocles is not absolutely certain (see Korte, p. 253) : but Pfeiffer has shown it to be probable, in the course of his commentary (e.g. pp. 46-47, 57-59).
The scene of the action of Sophocles’ Inachus was probably the Argolis. Fr. (a) below is preceded by fragments which reveal σόριγγο[? ] δέ κλέω, σ]ταθμοΰ, τήν [ . . ]σιν βοώ[ν : hence it is likely that the speakers are near or among the cattle-herds of Inachus.
From this text I (following Pfeiffer, to a certain extent) make the following inferences about the course of the action of this Satyric play:—
(a) Zeus sent Hermes to procure for him Io, who has been transformed into a cow and is guarded by Argus. Hermes demands her surrender from Inachus (father of Io), whose refusal leads to a quarrel. Inachus is obdurate : Hermes departs with his mission unaccomplished, but threatening to return : the Chorus is summoned to form an additional protection for Io. [The quarrel between Hermes and Inachus certainly occurred early in the play, Pfeiffer, p. 56.]
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glens of Euboea. If the voyage still . . . the same one brought him hither and took him home . . .
INACHUS	[2 b.c.]
(b) Hermes returns, wearing the Cap of Hades, which renders him invisible: thus he may elude the Chorus and the myriad eyes of Argus, whom he will lull to slumber with the music of a shepherd’s pipe : he enters playing the pipe. The Chorus is alarmed, but confident that Hermes will fail again.—They tell him, he will try in vain a second time : the first failure was of course his earlier dismissal by Inachus (pf v. 22 αν).
The further course of the action is quite uncertain : except that Hermes succeeded in disposing of Argus. The play may have ended with the departure of Io on her travels; or with a reconciliation between Zeus and Hera, and the liberation of Io (Iris certainly appeared and conversed with Hermes : perhaps she teas a messenger of peace, Pfeiffer, p. 56).
Frs. (b) and (c) come from consecutive columns. The position of fr. (a) is quite uncertam ; I have placed it before the others, because the sequence of events seems to demand it. We have two scenes.—(1) A quarrel between Hermes and Inachus: Hermes, who is not yet invisible, clearly comes with a command from Zeus, and clearly comes in vain. (2) Hermes enters invisible, and the Chorus says “ you will fail again ” : both this observation of the Chorus, and the change from visibility to invisibility—from direct to deceitful methods—suggest to me that the former scene must precede, and explain, the latter.
I agree with Pfeiffer (p. 55) in rejecting the common inference from fr. 279 (Pearson) that the transformation of Io into a cow actually occurred in the course of this play.
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(α) [έρμης	] ταΰτα· μη λεξηις πλέω.
[ιναχο2 άΛΛ’ αύθις εΐ]ιτον Ζηνός αίάξαι λάτρι[ν. [epmhs δις οδτος ου] πάρεστιν Ίνάχωι λ<γ[ος. [iNAXOS Δι ος ττ εφυκώς] ολίγον Ισχύεις δμ[ως.
(b) [χορο2 2Αττρλν] πολύ πολνιδρίδας	5
δτϊς δδε προτερών ονομ’ ευ σε θροεΐ, τον ’Αιδοκυνεας σκότον ά(β)ροτον ύπαί.
[χο. Α7] ---- τον Διός μεν ούν ερώτων ά[γγ]ε-
λον, μεγαν τρόχιν,	10
[χο. Β7] (----) εϊ[κ\άσαι πάρεστιν Έρμην
7τ[ρό]ς τα σά φοφηματα,
[χο. τ'] ---- αυτόν όντα σ’ αυτόν ος μοι δεΰρ*
ρ άνεστρεφεν πόδα'
[χο. δ'] ---- δευτέρους πόνους εοικας πριν μυ-
σαι κενούς ελάν. χ[θΡθ2] ώη· ε(ί)σοράις;
fei? τον arof πόδ’ όχειν.	15
μανία τάδε κλυειν.
σύ γα,ρ οΰν, Ζεΰ, λόγων
κακός ει πίστεως'
δι άχη θεοβλαβ[
(ρ) [χο.] φιθυραν μάΧ αιολα[ν.
---- πάντα μηχανάι τό Αΐον, ως [τό Σίσυφου,
γένος.
---- η ρα τάχα Διός αν,
---- Διός άρα λάτρις δδε;
2-4 Beginnings D. ι. Ρ.: dialogue between ν, and Ι. recognized by Pfeiffer.	6 nporep&v Korte, πporepiov edd.
9 άβροτον Friti ch, Pfeiffer: όροτον Π.	15 els may be
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(α) Hermes. . . . Say no more !
Inachus. I say again, the devil take the lackey of Zeus !
Hermes. No Inachus shall say that twice !
Inachus. You may be son of Zeus, but you’re still a weakling. . . .
(6)	Chorus. Wise, very wise is he who utters here vour name aright before you tell him ! a The unearthly darkness of the Cap of Hades b hides you.
---- The prince of footmen, the messenger of the
amours of Zeus,
---- It’s a fair guess that you are Hermes from
the sound you make,
---- Hermes himself, yes, Hermes, who has turned
back toward us.
---- It’s not the last futile errand you’ll be running
before you’re much older.®
---- Oho, you see ? ... It drives you mad to
hear it! d So you, Zeus, are a poor hand at keeping promises ! Through sorrows, stricken of God . . .
(c)---- ... of whispers, very rapid. Sons of
Zeus, like sons of Sisyphus, are up to every trick,
---- From Zeus again, can it be ?
---- The footman of Zeus is here ?
° Or, (with ττροτίραιν) “ whoever of the Front Row,” ref. to ζνγά or rows of Satyrs in the danee.	6 The “ Cap of
Hades” rendered its wearer invisible; see Homer, II. v. 844-S40. and Pfeiffer, p. 33.	c Or, “ before the day is
over ” (before you close your eyes in sleep) : but cf. τάχιον η άναμνσαι, and Eur. Ba. 747.	d “ It” : sc. the pipe of
Hermes, cf. Aesch. Ρ. V. 574.
ck: τον is certain: στο may be am. (Pfeiffer): faute de mieux, (κρ)ΰσσον άπο πόδ’ ἔχ«ιν, “better keep away ! ”
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---- em με πόδα νεμει,
■--- εμε "\χερακονιει1[.	25
---- μέγα δἐος άραβεΐ.
(Fragments of tetrameter dialogue, beginning των εναντίων τδ τάρβ[ος, των κάτω Διός φαλάγγ[ων, δωμάτων γ’ ει μη	που δε χρη πόδα
στα τίζε[ιν)
24 After this verse a line was later inserted in smaller
7 [Late 2 a.d.]	IXNEYTAI
Ed. pr. Grenfell-IIunt, Ρ. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1174, p. 30, Plate II. See *Hunt, F.T.P. ; Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. i. p. 244 (to which my debt is especially great); Diehl, Snppl. Soph. p. 3 ; Pickard-Cambridge, iii. 87 ; Bethe, Her. Sachs. Oes. d. I Km. 1919 ; Robert, Hermes, 47, 536 ; Walker, The Ichneutae of Sophocles ; Korte, jlrchiv, v. 1913, 558 ; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 67; Walton, Harvard Class. St. 46, -1935, 167.
The Dramatis Personae are Apollo, Silenus, a Chorus of Satyrs, Cyllene, and Hermes. The scene of the action is Mount Cyllene in Arcadia. Apollo has lost his cattle ; he has sought them vainly in Northern Greece, and has now come to the Peloponnese. He promises a reward to their discoverer. Silenus enters and offers the aid of himself and his sons the Satyrs, in return for a prize of gold and release from slavery. After a short ode, the Chorus and its leader advance on the track of the cattle. Confused prints are discovered, leading to‘the entrance of a cave. The Chorus is suddenly alarmed by a strange sound, which appears to issue from the cave. Silenus reproaches the Satyrs for their 26
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-----He’s coming at me !
----- At me . . .
----- Theres terror in the sound of him ! °
(Fraginenis of ielrameier dialogue)
° Or “ My teeth chatter with a great fear,” ed. pr., cf. Homer, II. s. 375-376. The Satyrs hear the approach of Hermes, whom they cannot see because he wears the Cap of Hades. The sounds of his pipe put fear and madness into them.
letters, . . . με πόδα νέμ« μν κτλ. PFeiffer).	25 έμἔ
χέρι κλονίζΐ or κλονέει Pfeiffer.
THE SEARCHERS [Late 2 a.d.]
cowardice, and contrasts therewith the courage which he himselffrequently displayed when he was young. The chase is resumed; but the strange sound is heard again, and panic ensues. At last they beat loudly on the roof of the underground cave; Cyllene emerges and inquires the meaning of their uproar. She informs them that she is nursing a son of Zeus and of the daughter of Atlas. This child— Hermes—, grown marvellously in a few days, has fashioned an instrument of music from the shell of a tortoise.—From this comes the noise which alarmed the Satyrs. Xow it appears that Hermes has used a cowhide to stretch over the tortoise-shell; and the Satyrs at once presume that the possession of this cowhide proves that Hermes is the thief of Apollo's cattle. The fragment ends with a quarrel between Cyllene and the Chorus; she denying, and they insisting, that he must be the thief.
The conclusion of the play is not preserved. In col. xvii. 18-19 ed. pr., Apollo seems to admit that Silenus and his Satyrs have earned the promised reward. Thereafter prob-
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ably Hermes, confronted with Apollo, appeased his anger by giving him the lyre. The analogy of Euripides' Cyclops makes it likely that “ the denouement may not have occupied more than another two or three hundred lines " (cd. pr.).
It was not previously known that Sophocles had treated this story. He diverges from the detail of the Homeric Hymn to Hermes (with which he was familiar, Pearson, ρ 228) in several points.—In Sophocles (1) the theft of the cattle precedes the invention of the lyre, (2) the scene is Mount Cyllene, not Triphylian Pylos, (3) the Satyrs are the hunters of the stolen cattle, (4) Cyllene, not Maia, is the nurse of Hermes. Ichneutae, which is probably an early work of Sophocles (Pearson, p. 230), immediately invites comparison with the only other extant satyric drama, Euripides’ Cyclops. The comparison is largely a contrast. Sophocles’ play reveals— so far as we can tell—much less both of humour and of indecency : further, its diction is predominantly tragic, admitting only a very few vulgar phrases, and numerous exclamations which are below the tragic level: in its iambic metre, Ichneutae is again more regular than Cyclops, admitting anapaests in the first foot only, and violating the
[ΑΠΟΛΛΩΝ κηρυγμ* ’Απόλλων πασι]ν αγγέλλω βρο-το[ΐς
θεοί ς τε πάσν δώρ νπισ]χνοΰμαι τελεΐν, βοΰς εΐ τις εγγύς εΐδεν ειτ α]πόπροθεν Seivjw [γάρ ονν άλγη μα δυσ]λοφον φρενί επεσ\τ ά[φαιρεθεντι βο]ΰς άμολγάδας	δ
μόσ]χους [τε πάσας καί νόμευμ]α πορτίδων. άπα\ντα <^ρ[οΰδα, και μάτη]ν ιχνοσκοπώ λαθ]ραΐ' ιόν[των τηλε βου] στάθμου κάπης άφα]νώς τεχνά[σματ' άλλ’ ε]γώ ούκ αν ώιόμην
ουτ οι]ν Θεών τιν [ούτ εφημ]ερων βροτών 10
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canon of the final cretic once only (υ. 269, a gentle offence). The lyrics, as in Cyclops, are short and slight in size, structure, and metres. Unique is the dialogue in iamb, tetram. acatal. (νο. 238 sqq.). V ' ·—	γ’
A difficult problem arises out of v. 45. Apollo promises freedom to Silenus and his Satyrs. Whose slaves then were they f Now Cyllene {vv. 171 sqq.) refers to their master as following in the train of Dionysus with fawnskin and thyrsus. From this it follows that Dionysus himself—otherwise the likeliest candidate—was not their master. Further, how can Apollo liberate the slaves of Dionysus ? Pearson (whose account I followed until the last moment) suggests that Apollo himself is the master. But Professor Beazley has convinced me (too late, I fear, to make a necessary alteration in the text) that this Dionysiac Apollo is an impossible creation, and that Pearson’s references to Aesch. fr. 341, Eur.fr. 477 do not assist his argument. Beazley {following Robert) suggests that a line has dropped out after 171 (e.g. και τώι ψιλοἱνωι—or κρατίστωι—πατρί, Σιληνόν λέγω) .·
then the δεσπότη? of 171 is Dionysus, os in 172 is Silenus, and all is natural and requires no further comment (έγγόνου νυμφαίοι 175 is now free from difficulty—unintelligible, if Apollo is the subject of these lines).
Apollo. To every man and every god proclaims Apollo : if anyone has seen my cattle, near or far, to him I promise a reward. Grievous and heavy pain is in my heart *, someone has robbed me of my cows and all my calves and herds of heifers. Not one is left. All are gone unseen, far from the stables : vainly I follow the traces of their stealthy plot. I never should have thought that any god or mortal man
1-4 D. L. P., after Hunt, Rossbach. 8, 9 Pearson.
5 Pearson.
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δράσ]αι τόδ’ εργ[ον ώδβ] προς τολμάν πεσεΐν. ταΰτ] ουν επείπερ [εμα]θον, εκπλαγεις δκνωι ζητ\ώ, ματευω, παντελές κηρυγμ’ εχων θεοΐ]ς βροτοΐς τε μηδέν’ άγνοεΐν τάδε·
........]νθίαι γάρ εμμανης κυνηγετώ.
........]ων δ’ επηλθον φυλά, τ[οΰ] παντος
στρατ[οΰ ζητών] τις [
(Α gap, then fragments of three lines)
τα Θεσσαλών [τ’ εγκαρπα πεδι ε]πεσσυθην Βοιωτίας τε γ[ής πολυκτητου]ς [7ro]A[ei?] επεί]τα δ’ [
(.Α gap of about four lines)
]ς Αωρικο[ γεί]τον* ενθ[εν ] η κω ξύν [τ]ά[χει τε δυ[
] τε -χώρον ες δυ[
ως είτε ποϊ\μην είτ άγρωτη[ρων τις η μαριλοκαν\τών εν λόγωι παρ[ίσταται η τών όρ\είων νυμφογεννηίτου γένους θηρώ]ν τις εστι, πόσιν άγγελ[λω τάδε, τα ελ]ωρα του Παιώνος ὅστις <χ[ν λάβηι, τώιδ’ α]υτόχρημα μισθός εσθ' 6 κε[ιμενος.
[2ΙΛΗΝ02 Λύκειε,] σου φωνημαθ' ως επεκλνον βοώ]ντος ορθίοισι συν κηρύγμασι, σπουδηι τάδ* η πάρεστι πρεσβύτηι [μαθών, σοι, Φ οι β' 'Άπολλον, προσφιλής ευ ε[ργετης θελων γενεσθαι τώιδ’ επεσσύθην δρ[6]μ[ωι,
15
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would dare to do this deed. Since I have heard the news, distracted \vith alarm I hunt and search and make full proclamation to gods and men, that none may be unaware ... I follow frantic in pursuit. I visited the tribes . . . seeking, which man of all the host . . .
(A gap, then fragments of three lines)
I	rushed to the fruitful plains of Thessaly a and the wealthy cities of Boeotia, and then . . .
(A gap of about four lines)
Doric 6 . . . neighbour, whence ... I have come swiftly . . . and of Cyllene . . . and to a place. . . . So if any shepherd, farmer, or charcoaler is at hand to hear me, or any nymph-born wild-man of the mountains, to one and all I make this proclamation : whoever catches the prey taken from Apollo, earns forthwith the reward that lies ready here.
Silenus. I heard your voice, Apollo, raised in loud proclamation. Fast as an old man may, when the news came, eager to be your friend and benefactor, Phoebus, I hurried—running as you see—to find if
“ Traditionally the scene of Apollo’s pastures.	6 Marks
the progress of Apollo from North to South Greece in his search.
13 Murray, Wilamowitz.	15 ὰκολο]υθίοι Wilamo-
v'rtz, 8νσττΐ]νθίαί Murray, πολνμ]νθίαι Pearson.	16
Θραικ]ών Hunt, with Wilamowitz : but v. Pearson ad loc. 17 Murray, Hunt.	23 Mekler.	30 τὰ ἔλωρα
Pearson; του Π; τὥν Hunt, after Wilamowitz.	32
Diehl.
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αν πως το χρήμα τοΰτό σοι κυνηγέσω.
T[oJ γάρ γέ[ρα]ς μοι κείμενον χρ[υ] σο[σ] τε c/>e[s (Fragment of one line) παΐδας δ* ἐμ[ου]ς δσσοισι [ πέμποιμ' ἀ]ι/ εΐπερ εκτελεΐς άπερ λέγεις. 40 [απ. σπουδήν επαιν]ώ' μοΰνον εμπ[εδου τ]άδ[€.
[21.] τά[ς βοΰς άπάζω σ]οι' σύ δ’ έμπέδου [δόσι]ν. [απ. έζει σφ’ δ γ’ ευ]ρών ὅστις εσθ'' ίτ[οΓ]μ[α] δε.
(Fragments of four lines)
[21.] τί τούτο; πο[ίαν δωρεάν άλλην Aey]ei?;
[απ.] ελεύθερος συ [παν τε γένος έσται τέκν]ων. 45 Χθ[Ρ02] 2ΑΤΤ[ρΛν]
(Fragments of twelve lines) ζύν άμα θεός 6 φίλος άνέτω πόνους προφηνας άρίζηλα χρυσού παραδείγματα.
2ΙΛΗΝθ[2] θεοί τύχη καί δαΐμον ίθυντηριε,	δθ
τυχεΐν με πράγους ου δράμημ επείγεται., λείαν άγραν σύλησιν έκκυνηγέσαι Φοίβου κλοπαίας βοΰς άπεστερημένου. των ει τις όπτηρ έστιν η κατηκοος έμοί τ’ αν εΐη προσφιλής φράσας τάδε	65
Φοίβωι τ άνακτι παντελής ευεργέτης.
(Fragments of five lines, two by Silenus, three by the Chorus)
38 Pearson. *40 Diehl. 41 σπουδψ έπαινὥ Pearson. 47 συνάμα Hunt: corr. Pearson. 56 ηροστελης Π: corr. Pearson.
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I	could hunt this treasure down for you. The prize of a golden wreath awaiting me . . .
(Fragment of one line)
and my sons, sharpeyed ... I will send forth if you will keep your promise.
Apollo. Your zeal comes not amiss ; only make good your word.
Silenus. I will restore to you your cattle ; only make good your gift ϊ
Apollo. The finder gets it, whoever he is. It is waiting for him.
(Fragments of four lines)
Silenus. What’s this ? What is this other gift you mention ?
Apollo. Freedom : for you and all your sons.0
Chorus of Satyrs.
(Fragments of twelve lines)
. . . now at our side let the god who is dear to us, who shewed us those glittering samples of gold, bring our task to fulfilment.
Silenus. O Gods, O Fortune, O Guiding Spirit! Grant me success in the quest whereat my course is aimed, to track the loot, the spoil, the plunder, the stolen cattle that Phoebus has lost ! If anyone has seen them or heard of them, let him speak out; he shall be my friend, and King Phoebus’s greatest benefactor.
(Fragments of five lines, two by Silenus, three by the Chorus)
·. The Satyrs were nevertheless not represented as slaves of Apollo; see Introd. Note.
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[21.] φησίν τις, ἡ [oi53eiV φησιν είδεναι τάδε; εοικεν ήδη κ[άμε προς τουργον δραμεΐν. ay εΐα δη πας σ[
ρινηλατών όσμ[αΐσι	60
αύρας εάν ττηι πρ[
διπλούς όκλάζω[ν
ΰποσμος εν χρώι [
ούτως ερευναν καί π[
άπαντα χρηστά /ca[i.................TeJAeiv 65
[ημιχ.] βίος θεός θεός θεός· εα [εα·
εχειν εοιγμεν ισχε· μη . ρ[. ,
.]Τ€ Ι.
[ημιχ.] ταυτ’ εστ εκείνα των βοών τα βήματα. [ημιχ.] σίγα· θεός τις την άποι[κία\ν άγει.
[ημιχ.] τί δρώμεν, ώ τάν; η τό δέον [άρ'] ηνομεν; 70 τί; τοΐσ[ι] ταυτηι πώς δοκεΐ; [ημιχ.] δοκεΐ πάνυ.
σαφή γάρ αϋθ' εκαστα σημαίνει τάδε.
[ημιχ.] ϊδον ϊδον-
καί τούπίσημον αυτό τών οπλών πάλιν.
[ημιχ.] άθρει μάλα·	- 75
αύτ εστί τούτο μέτρον εκμε[μαγ]μενον.
[ημιχ.] χώρει δρόμωι καί τα[................]ν εχον
........................]θ7τ[. · · ]μ«νος
ροίβδημ εάν τι τών [. . . 7τρό]ς οΰς [μόληι.
Ρ0ΙΒΔ02
[ημιχ.] ονκ εισακούω πω [τορώ]? του φθεγματος, 80 άλλ' αυτά μήν ΐχ[νη τε] χώ στίβος τάδε κείνων εναργή τών βοών μαθεΐν πάρα.
[ημιχ.] ἐα μάλα·.
58 Roberts. 59 For the aspiration, ν. ed. pr. ad Joe.
66 This was v. 100 of the complete play (stichometrical α in 34
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Who says he knows ? Anyone or no one ? It seems high time for me to set to work. Come, everyone . . . nosing the scent . . . somewhere perhaps a breath of wind . . . squatting double . . . follow the scent closely . . . so . . . the search, and . . . everything fine, and . . . bring to an end.
Semichorus of Satyrs. A god, a god, a god, a god ! Hullo, hullo ! I think we have them ! Stop, don’t . . .
Semich. Here it is ! The cattle’s trail!
Seiiich. Be quiet! A god is leading our colony.®
Semich. What must we do, sir ? \Vere we doing our work aright ? Well ? What say our friends over there ?
Semich. They approve : each mark here is certain evidence.
Semich. Look, look ! The very imprint of their hooves again !
Semich. Look close : here is a moulding of the very size !
Semich. Run hard, and ... if a noise from those . . . should reach your ear.
Noise 6 (off stage)
Semich. I can’t yet hear their lowing clearly, but here are the very steps and trail of Apollo’s cattle, clear to see.
* Semich. Good gracious ! the footprints are re-
° i.e. simply “ is in charge of our expedition.”	* The
noise is that of the lyre; the chorus hears it indistinctly and supposes that it proceeds from the cattle.
margin, col. iv., v. 14, ed. pr.).	76 Pearson. 79
των [ἔσω etc. Pearson: but the reference to the cave or inmates of anything is premature. Perhaps τών [βοών.
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παλινστραφή τοι ναι μα Δία τα βήματα, εις τοΰμπαλιν δεδορκεν αυτά δ’ εΐσιδε. 85 τί icrrl τουτί; τις 6 τρόπος τοΰ τάγματος; εις τούπίσω τα πρόσθεν ηλλακται, τα δ’ αν έναντι άλληλοισι συμπ[επλεγ]μενα. δεινός κυκησμός	τον βοη]λάτην.
[21.] τίν αν τέχνην συ τήν[δ* άρ’ εξ]εΰρες, τίν αυ, 90 πρόσπαιον ουδέ κεκλιμένος] κυνηγετεΐν προς γηι; τις υμών ό τρόπος; ούχί μανθάνω.
εχΐνος ως τις iv λόχμηι κεΐσαι πεσών, η τις πίθηκος fκυβαποθυμαινεις^ τινι· τί ταϋτα; που γης εμάθετ , εν ποίωι τόπωι; 95 σημηνατ , ου γαρ ΐδρις είμι τοΰ τρόπου.
[χο.] ϋ ΰ ϋ υ.
[2Ι·] τ[ί tout’ ιυζεις;] τινα φοβηι; τίν’ είσοράις; τ[ί δεΐμ’ όπωπ]ας; τί ποτε βακχεύεις εχων;
α[................]ι κερχνος ίμείρεις μαθεΐν. 100
τ[ί δῆτα] σιγάθ\ οι προ τοΰ [λαλίστ]ατοι;
[χο.] σ[ίγα μεν οΰν.]
[si.] t[iV εστ εκεΐθε]ν άπονοσ[φίζ]εις εχων;
[χο.] ά[κουε δ^.]
[21.] καί πώς άκούσ[ω μηδεν]ός φωνήν κλυων; 105 [χο.] εμοι πιθοΰ.
[21.] εμ[όν] δίω[γμά γ’ ουδα]μώς όνησετε.
[χο.] άκουσον αυ τοΰ χρ\_ημα\τος χρόνον τινα, οϊωι 'κπλαγεντες ενθάδ’ εξενίσμεθα φόφωι τον ούδείς π[ωπο\τ ηκουσεν βροτών. 110
85 αυ· τάδ’ Hunt: αύτα δ’ Pearson.	91 κεκλιμένος
Pearson.	94 κυβαποθυμαίνεις Π, δ written above by the
second hand. κό/9δ’ άποθυμαίνεις Hunt: but that would be
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versed! Just look at them! They face backwards ! What’s this ? What sort of order is it ? The front marks have shifted to the rear ; some again are entangled in two opposite directions ! What a strange confusion must have possessed their driver !
Silexus. And now what trick have you invented ? what’s the game ? What is it, I say ? this new one— hunting on your bellies like that! What sort of method do you call this ? It’s a mystery to me. Lying on the ground like hedgehogs in a bush, or (stooping) like an (amorous) ape! What is this foolery, and where on earth did you learn it ? Tell me : I never heard of such behaviour.
Chorus. Ow !
Silexus (addressing members of the Chorus severally). What are you howling for? Who’s frightening you? Whom are you looking at ? Have you seen a bogey ? Why do you keep dancing like dervishes ?	... you
want to find out . . . that scraping sound . . . ? (A pause.) Why silent now ? You used to talk enough !
Chorus. No, no, be quiet!
Silexus. What is it there, that you keep turning from ?
Chorus. Listen, do !
Silexus. How can I listen when I hear no voice ?
Chorus. Do what I say.
Silexus. A lot of help you will give me in my chase!
Chorus. Listen to the thing again a moment; a noise that terrifies us here and maddens us ; πο mortal ever heard it yet !
the only instance of an anapaestic foot outside the first foot in this play.	100 ά[γχοΰ ris ήχε]ι Hunt
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[21.] τί μοι ψόφον φοβ[€Ϊσθό] και δςιμαίν€Τ€, μάλθης άναγνα σώματ όκμ€μαγμόνα, κάκιστα Θηρών δντ[€ς, ί] ν πάσηι σκιάι φόβον βλόποντ€ς, πάντα δ€ΐματούμ€νοι, avevpa κάκόμιστα KaveXe00epa διακονοΰντζς, [σ]ώ[μ]ατ' ei[a]i8[e]tV μόνον και γλώσσα και φαλητζς; el δ ί 7τον δόηι, πιστοί λόγοισιν ovres όργα φ€υγ€Τ€. τοιοΰδε πατρός, α> κάκιστα θηρίων, ου πόλλ’ όφ' ηβης μνηματ ανδρείας υπο Κ€ιται παρ* οΐκοις ννμφικοΐς ησ κη μόνα, ούκ els φυγήν κλίνοντος, ου δ€ΐλουμόνου, ουδό φόφοισι τών όρ€ΐτρόφων βοτών πτησσοντος, ἀλλ’ α[ίχ]μαΐσιν όξ€ΐργασμόνου α νυν ύφ' υμών λάμ\πρ' α\πορρυπαίν€ται ψόφωι veiopei κόΛα/α ποιμόνων ποθόν;
[τί] δη φοβέΐσθ€ παΐδες ως πριν elotieiv, πλούτον δό χρυσόφαντον όξαφΐ€Τ€ ον Φοίβος υ μιν efae κάν€δόζατο, και την όλευθόρωσιν ην κατηiveoev ύμΐν τε κάμοί; ταϋτ άφόντ€ς et>8ere. el μη 'νανοστησαντ€ς όξιχν€υσ€Τ€ τα? βοϋς οττηι β€βάσι και τον βουκόλον, κλαίοντ€ς αύτηι δ€ΐλίαι ψoφησeτe.
[χο.] πάτ€ρ, παρών αυτός μ€ συμποδηγότ€ΐ, ιν ex> καταδήις ei τις ἐστι δ€ΐλία. γνώση ι γάρ αυτός, αν παρηις, ουδόν λόγων.
[21.] όγώ παρών αυτός σ€ προσβιβώ λόγωι κυνορτικόν συριγμα διακαλουμ€νος. ἀλλ’ eV, [α\φίστω τριζυγης οιμου βάσιν, όγώ δ’ όν όργοις παρμόνων σ' άπ€υθυνώ.
ΧΟ. υ υ υ, ψ ψ, α α, λόγ’ δ τι πoveis.
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Silenus. Why should a mere noise alarm and scare you ? Tell me, you damned waxwork dummies, you worthless animals ! You see an ogre in every shadow, a bogey everywhere ! Useless assistants— spineless, slovenly, unenterprising! Just flesh and chatter and wantonness ! in every crisis you profess loyalty, but fly from action. Yet your father, you ■worthless brutes, was a youth whose valour set up many a splendid trophy in the nymphs’ abodes; he never yielded to flight, never lost courage, never ducked at noises made by cattle grazing on the hill; he performed feats in battle whose lustre now you tarnish at some shepherd’s new wheedling call. Scared as babies before you even see ! You throw away the golden riches that Phoebus promised and guaranteed, and the freedom he agreed to give us, you as well as me. You give it all up and go fast asleep ! Come back and search out where the cattle and the cowman went, or you’ll be sorry—yoii shall pay for making such a noise out of mere cowardice!
Chorus. Father, come here and guide me yourself: you’ll soon find out if there is any ccrsvardice. Come here, and you’ll learn what nonsense you are talking.
Silenus. I’ll come, and win you to my way of thinking, with a cheer for all like the call of the hunter to the hounds. Come on, no more standing at the cross-road ! I Mill stay on the scene of action and put you on your path.
Chorus. (Sundry noises of alarm and encourage-
112 σώματ Ρ. Oxy. 2081 (α) i.	117 φάληres P. Oxy.
2081 (a) i.	122 Nicander (see Hunt, App. Crit.):
δονλοι·μένου Π, Hunt.	124, 125 Pearson.	127
Pearson.	140 [ὰ]ψἱστω Pearson.
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τί μάτην ύπέκλαγες ύπέκριγες υπό μ’ ΐδες; εχεται iv πρώτωι τις όδε τρόπ[ωι; έχει · εληλυθεν εληλ[υθεν' εμός el, άνάγου.
δεΰτ’, ώ, τις όδε [...........]της
ό δράκις, ό γράπις [
(Fragments of nineteen lines)
πάτερ, τί σιγαις; μών αληθές είπομεν; ου κ εισακούεις, η κεκώφη[σαι, φόφον;
[2ΐ·] σί[γα.] [χο.] τί ἐστιν; [si.] ου μένω, [χο.] μεν , ει θέλεις.
[2ΐ·] ούκ εστιν, άλλ’ αυτός συ ταΰθ’ [όπηι θέλεις ζητεί τε κάξίχνευε και πλου[τει λαβών τας βοΰς τε καί τον χρυσόν, [ώς έμοί δο/cjep μη 7τλεΐστ[ον] ετι μ[έ]ν[οντα διατρίβειν] χρόνον.
[χο.] ἀλλ* ου τι μ[η σοι] μ’ [έκλιπεΐν εφησομαι
ουδ’ εξυπελ[θεΐ]ν τ[οΰ πόνου πριν y αν σά]φώς
είδωμεν όν[τιν*] ε[νδον ηδ’ εχει στέγη, ίώ γ[
φθέγμ άφυσ[ε]ις[
•Μ . ; . μισ-] θό[ν δ]όμοισιν όλβίσηις. ό δ’ ου φανεΐται τοΐσιν * άλλ’ εγώ τάχα φέρων κτύπον πέδορτον εξαναγκάσω πηδημασιν κραιττνοΐσι καί λακτίσμασιν ώστ είσακοΰσαι κεί λίαν κωφός τις ηι. [κτλληνη] Θήρες, τί τόνδε χλοερόν ύλώδη πάγον ενθηρον ώρμηθητε συν πολληι βοηι;
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ment.) Say, what is your trouble ? What’s the good of groaning and gibbering and glowering at me ? Who is this who is caught at the very first bend ? You’re caught—here he comes, here he comes ! I have you ! Off to prison you go ! Hither—hullo !— who is this . . . ? The vrizard, the wizened . . .
(Fragments of nineteen lines)
Father, why silent ? Didn’t we speak the truth ? Can’t you hear the noise, or are you stone-deaf?
Silen’us. Be quiet!
Chorus. What is it ?
Silexus (hearing the noise). I’ll not stay !
Chorus. Do stay—please !
Silenus. Impossible. You look and search them out as you please, and catch the cattle and the gold and get rich quick. I’m determined not to spend much more time waiting here.
Chorus. I’ll not allow you to desert me and sneak away from the job before we know for certain who lives beneath this roof.
Hallo . . . you shall pour forth a voice . . . provide a rich reward for our house.
He -won't shew himself for that. I’ll apply another method—make the ground ring with repeated jumps and kicks ; I’ll soon force him to hear me, however deaf he is.
Cyllene. Wild creatures, wherefore have you attacked this green and wooded hill, haunt of wild beasts, with loudest uproar? What tricks are these ?
150 This was line 200 of the complete play (stichometrical β in margin, col. via., v. 13, ed. pr.).	152 sqq. For the
arrangement of those lines, v. Pearson, whom I follow, el deXeis Π, el Βύναι Wilamowitz, from a v.l. on οττηι deXeis v. 153 in margin of Π.	155, 156 Pearson.
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τ is ήδε τέχνη, τις μετάστασις πόνων οΰς 7τρόσθεν είχες δεσπότηι χάριν φερων, ύμΐν ος αιει νεβρίνηι καθημμενος δοράι χεροΐν τε θύρσον εΰπαλή φερων όπισθεν εύιάζετ άμφί τον θεόν συν εγγόνοις νυμφαίοι και παίδων όχλωι; νυν δ’ αγνοώ τό χρήμα, ποΐ στροφαί νε[ω]ν μανιών στρεφουσι’ θαύμα γάρ· κατέκλυον όμοΰ πρεπον κελευμά πως κυνηγετών εγγύς μολόντων θηρός εύναίου τροφής, όμοΰ δ’ αν αὅτι[ς . . . .]αι φιυρ[
γλώσσης ετείνε[τ’ e]t? κλοπήν [......]εναι
αΰτις δ’ ά[ . . . .]τ[	] μενών [ ]α
κήρυκ[. . . .]ι[........] κηρυγμα[
και ταΰτ άφεΐσα συν ποδών λακ[τίσμασι κληδών όμοΰ πάμφυρτ εγειτν[ία στέγη ι.
[και] ταΰτ’ αν άλλως ή /cA[.......]μ[
[φων]ών άκούσασ ώδε παραπεπαισμενών
........]φ[. .]^[. . . . .]νων υμάς νόσεΐν
νό[σ . . τί νύμφη]ν ετι ποεΐτ άναιτίαν;
ΧΟ. νυμφα βαθύζωνε π[αΰσαι χόλου
τοΰδούτε γάρ νεϊκος ή[κω φέρων δάιου μάχας ούδ’ <ι^€νό[ς π ου σεθεν γλ[ω\σσ αν μάταιος τ [άφ* ημών θίγοι. μη με μη προσφαλ[άζηις κακοΐς, ἀλλ’ εύπετώς μοι πρ[όφανον τό πράγ-μ , εν τόποις τοΐσ[δε τις νερθε γάς ώδ’ άγα-στώς εγάρυσε θεσπιν αύδά[ν;
[κτ.] ταΰτ εστ εκείνων νΰν [τροπών πεπαιτερα, και τοΐσδε Θηρών εκπύ[θοιο μάλλον αν άλκασμάτων δ[«λἡ]ς [τε πειρατηρίων νύμφης’ εμοί γά[ρ ου\κ [αρεστόν εστ εριν
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What is this change from that task wherewith of old you pleased your master?0 . . . who, clad in hide of fawn, bearing the light thyrsus, was ever wont to sing for you that holy song in the god’s train, accompanied by nymphs, his descendants, and a youthful company. But this—I know it not, whither your latest madcap whirlwind spins you. ’Tis strange indeed. I heard a cry like the call of hunters when they come near the brood of a beast in its lair, and in the same moment again . . . thief . . . your words referred to a theft . . . and to a proclamation . . . then, dropping that, your shouting, together with stamping of feet, in one roar of confusion came to live on the roof above me.
. . . hearing such crazy shouts . . . what would you still do to a harmless nymph ?
Chorus. Stay your anger, stately nymph : I do not come to bring )'ou strife of wars and enemies : nor do I think that any unfriendly foolish word from us shall reach your heart. Ah no, assail me not with taunting, but readily disclose the secret—who is it here below the ground, who spoke Anth a voice divine to amaze us ?
Cyllexe. Come, that’s a gentler manner than the other : if you hunt like this, you will learn far more than by violence and attempts upon a frightened nymph. I do not like loud quarrels started in argu-
e Secnronji 171 is Dionysus; a lacuna should be marked after 171; os 172 is Silenus. See Introd. Note.
191 Diehl.
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όρθοφάλακτον εν [A]oyo[ia]iy [ίστάναι. ἀλλ’ ήσυχος πρόφαινε και μ[η]νυ[ε μοι οτου μάλιστα πράγματος χρείαν ’όχεις.
[Χ°·] τόπων άνασσα τώνδε, Κυλλήνης σθένος,	205
οτου μεν ούνεκ ηλθον ύστερον φράσω· το φθεγμα δ’ ήμΐν τοΰθ' δπερ φωνεΐ φράσον, καί τις ποτ' αύτώι διαχαράσσεται βροτών. υμάς μεν αυτούς χρη τάδ' ει8ε'ναι σαφώς, ως ει φανείτε τον λόγον τον εξ εμοΰ,	210
αύτοΐσιν υ μιν ζημία πορίζεται, καί γάρ κεκρυπται τοϋργον εν [θ]ε[ω]ν εδραις,
"Ηραν όπως μ[η πυ\στ\ϊ\ς ΐξεται λόγου.
Ζ[ευ]ς y[ap] κρυφ[αίαν ες στε]γην Άτλαντίδος τηνδ' η κε νύκτωρ, διά δ* επαρθεν]εύσατο 215 ]υ[. .] φιλάς
...........] ληθηι της βαθυζώνου θεάς.
κατά σπε]ος δε παΐδ' εφίτευσεν μόνον, τούτον δε] χερσί ταΐς εμαΐς εγώ τρέφω· μητρός γ]άρ ισχύς εν νόσωι χειμάζεται*	220
κάδεστ]α καί ποτητα καί κοιμηματα προς σπ]αργάνοις μενουσα λικνΐτιν τροφήν εξευθ]ετίζω νύκτα καί καθ' ημέραν, ό δ' α]ύξετα ι κατ' ημαρ ου κ επει κότα μέγιστος, ώστε θαύμα καί φόβος μ εχει. 225 ο υπ ω γ]άρ εκτον ημαρ εκπεφασμένος . . . . ερείδει παιδός εις ηβης ακμήν, κάζορμενίζει κούκετι σχολάζεται βλάστη' τοιόνδε παΐδα θησαυρός στεγει. δυσεύρε]τός [τ’ ex’] εστί του πατρός θεσει. 230 άφανεΐ δ' ό πεύθηι φ]θεγμα μηχανήι βρεμ[ον καί 7τ[ολ]λ’ εθά[μβεις, αυτό]ς ημεραι μιάι εξ ύπτιας κ[........γ' εμηχ\ανησατο'
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ment. Now be calm, and tell me clearly just what you want.
Chorus. Queen of this region, mighty Cyllene, I will tell you later why I came. Explain to us this voice that is sounding, and tell us who in the world is setting our teeth on edge.
Cyllene. You must understand clearly that if you do not keep my story to yourselves, there’s a punishment in store, and you will be the sufferers. The facts are a secret, guarded in Heaven, to prevent the ne-ivs coming to Hera. Zeus came by night to this hidden dwelling of Atlas’s daughter, and ravished her . . . unknown to the stately goddess ; in the cave he begot an only son, whom in my own arms I nurse, since his mother’s strength is wasted in storms of sickness. So night and day I stay beside the cradle and look to his infant needs, food and drink and rest. Every day he grows bigger and bigger, it seems unnatural ; I am surprised and frightened by it. Born less than six days ago, he is already thrusting forward ... to the full bloom of boyhood, sprouting and shooting up with no more delay. Such is the baby whom in our strong-room we hide. We are still concealing him, to humour his father. As for the voice you ask about, which surprised you so much, ringing out as it did from some invisible instrument,—he invented it himself, in a single day, out of an upturned . . . ! That is the kind of thing it is—a vessel invented
215 D. L. P.
227 γνίοφ Hunt.
233 κίστης edd.
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τοιόνδε θη[ρός εκ θανόντ]ος ηδονής εμμεστον ά[γγος εύρε κ]αι κάτω 8[oi>et.
(Fragments of seven lines)
[xo.]	........e’[/c θανόν-
τος πορίζειν τοιάνδε γάρυν.
[κτ.] μή νυν άπιστα, πιστά γάρ σε προσγελάι θεάς επη.
[χο.] και πώς πίθωμαι του θανόντος φθεγμα τοιοΰτον βρε με ιν ;
[κτ.] πίθου· θανών γάρ εσχε φωνήν, ζών δ’ άναυδος ήν 6 θήρ.
[χο.] ποιος τις ήν είδος; προμήκης ή *πίκυρτος ή βραχύς;
[κτ.] βραχύς χυτρώδης ποικίληι δοράι κατερρικνω-μενος.
[χο.] ως αιελουρος είκάσαι πεφυκεν ή τως πάρδαλις;
[κτ.] πλεΐστον μεταξύ, γογγύλον γάρ εστι και βραχυσκελες.
[χο.] ούδ* ως ιχνευτή ι προσφερες πεφυκεν ούδ ως καρκίνωι;
[κτ.] ούδ’ αύ τοιοΰτον ἐστιν, ἀλλ’ άλλον τιν εξευροΰ τρόπον.
[χο.] ἀλλ’ ως κεραστής κάνθαρος δήτ’ εστιν ΑΙτναΐος φυήν;
[κτ.] νυν εγγύς εγνως ώι μάλιστα προσφερες το κνώδαλον.
[χο.] τ[ί δ’ αύ τό] φωνοΰν εστιν αύτου, τούντος ή τοϋξω, φράσον.
[κτ.] φωνεΐ μεν <ηο]λο[ν φ]ορινη σύγγονος των οστράκων.
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out of a dead animal, brimful of pleasures ; he keeps playing it down there.
(Fragments of seven lines')
Chorus. ... to contrive such utterance from the dead.
Cyllexe. Don’t be so sceptical, when a goddess greets you with the truth.
Chorus. I can’t believe that so loud ajvoice comes from a corpse.
Cyllene. You must believe it. In death the creature got a voice, in life it had none.
Chorus. What sort of shape was it ? Long ? Humped ? Or short ?
Cyllene. Short, pot-shaped, shrivelled, with a spotted skin.
Chorus. Like a cat or a panther, perhaps ?
Cyllene. Enormously different; it’s round and has short legs.
Chorus. Not like a weasel or a crab ?
Cyllen e. No, not like that either ; find some other sort.
Chorus. \\rell, perhaps it is like a horned beetle, one from Etna ?
Cyllene. Now you’ve nearly guessed what the creature resembles most!
Chorus. What part of it makes the noise ? Tell me, the inside or the outside ?
Cyllene. It is the crust that rings the changes, exactly like a shell.
239 This was v. 300 of the complete play (stichometrical y in margin, col. xii., v. 3, ed. pr.).	245 ἱχνεστήι and
καρκίνωι Π. 250 Marx (Rh. Mus. 78, 224).
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[xo. ποιον δε τούνομ' εν]νε[πεί\ς; πόρσυνον, ει τι πλέον' ύχεις.
[κτ. τον Θήρα μεν χόλυν, το φωνο]νν δ’ αύ λύραν 6 π[αΐς κ]αλε?.
(Fragments of nine lines, then a gap of one or ino) καί τούτο λύπης εστ άκεστρον και παρα-φυκτηριον
κείνωι μόνον, χαίρει δ’ άλύων καί τι προσ-φων[ών μέλος
ξύμφωνον εξαιρεί γάρ αυτόν αιόλισμα της λύρας.
ούτως ό παΐς θανόντι θηρι φθεγμ' όμη-χανησατο.
Χθ. 6(ρθο)φάλακτός τις όμφά κατοιχνεΐ τόπον, πρεπτα (δ’ αύ) διά τόνου φάσματ εγ-χωρ' επανθεμίζει.
τό πράγμα δ’ οΰπερ πορεύω βάδην,
ισθι τον δαίμον δστις ποθ' ος
ταϋτ ετεχνησατ', ου κ άλλος εστ'ιν κλοπεύς
άντ εκείνου, γύναι, σάφ' ισθι.
σύ δ* αντί τώνδε μη χαλε-
φθηις εμοι (μη)δε δυσφορηθηις.
[κτ. τις εχει πλά]νη σε; τινα κλοπήν ώνείδισας; [χο. ον μά Αία σ', ω πρεσ]βειρα, χειμάζειν [θέλω. [κτ. μών τον Αιός παΐδ' ο]ντα φηλητην κα[λ€Γς; [χο. ον γ' άσμένος λάβοιμ'] αν αύτηι τηι κλοπηι. {Fragments of seven lines and a gap of perhaps tn o)
[κτ...................·] άρτι μανθάνω χρόνωι
πονηρέ, σ' εγχ\άσ κοντά τηι 'μηι μωρίαι. δράις δ' υγιές ο] ύδεν, άλλα παιδιάς χάριν, σύ δ' ονν τό λοιπό]ν εις εμ' ενδίαν εχων
255
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Chorus. What is the name you give it ? Out with it, if you have any more detail.
Cyllene. Our baby calls the animal a tortoise and the noisy part a lyre.
(Fragments of nine lines, then a gap of one or two)
Cyllexe. And it’s all he has to cure and comfort him when he is unhappy. He enjoys being crazy, singing in harmony with it; it simply transports him to ring changes on the lyre. So that is how Baby invented a voice for a dead animal.
Chorus. Loud is the voice that goes forth over the land; clear are the fantasies that the strings make to flit around us everywhere. But here’s the point I am slowly coming to—you may be sure, good lady, that whoever may be the god who invented this, the thief is none other than he.° Now don’t be angry with me for saying this ; don’t take it too hard.
Cyllene. What delusion possesses you now ? What is this charge of theft ?
Chorus. I swear I don’t like to distress you, lady, but---—
Cyllexe. Are you calling the son of Zeus a thief ?
Chorus. Yes. How gladly I would take him red-handed !
(Fragments of seven lines and a gap of perhaps tivo)
Cyllexe. At last I understand, you scoundrels are simply grinning at me for an idiot. You’re full of rotten tricks, all for the sake of foolery. For the
e In the previous lacuna, Cyllene must have explained that Hermes made his lyre by stretching ox-hid# across the shell.
265 Pearson. VOL. ι
269 Hunt, Beazley.
271, 272 Mekler.
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ει σοι φέρει χάρ]μ' η τι κερδαίνειν δοκεΐς όπως θέλεις κα\χαζε και τέρπου φρένα·	275
τον παΐδα δ’ ό]ντα του Λιός σαφεΐ λόγωι μη βλάπτε κιν]ών εν νέωι νεον λόγον, οντος γάρ ούτε] προς πατρός κλέπτης εφυ ουτ’ εγγενής μ]ητρωσιν η κλοπή κρατεί, συ δ’ άλλοσ*, ει τ"]ις εστι, τον κλέπτην σκοπεί, 280
........α]καρπον τουSe δ’ ου πεινηι δόμος.
άθρ]ει γένος, πρόσαπτε την πονηριάν προς όντιν ηκει' τώιδε δ’ ούχ ουτω πρέπει. ἀλλ’ αίεν εΐ σύ παΐς· νέος γάρ ιον άνηρ πώγωνι θάλλων ως τράγος κνηκωι χλιδάις. 285 παύου τό λεΐον φαλακρόν ηδονηι πιτνάς. ούκ εκ θεών τα μώρα καί γέλοια χρη χανόντα κλαίειν ϋστερ’; ως εγώ λέγω.
[χο.] στρέφου λυγίζου τε μυθοις, όποιαν θέλεις βάξιν ευρισκ από-	290
φηκτον ου γάρ με ταϋτα πείσεις όπως τό χρημ οντος ειργασμένος ρινοκόλλητον άλλων έκλεφεν βοών που δοράς η ’πο τών Αοξίου. μη με τἀ[σδ’ ἐ]£ όδοΰ βίβαζε.	295
(About six lines missing)
[χο. εΐ] τοι πονη[ρά δράι, πονηρός ών κυρεΐ.
[κτ.] κακώς άκου[ειν ου πρέπει Διός γόνωι.
[ΧΟ.] ει δ’ έστ άλη[θη, χρη με και λέγειν τάδε.
[κτ. ο]ύ μη τάδ’ [ειττηις-
(Α gap,, then fragments of eight lines)
[κτ.] πο[υ] και βόας νέμουσι τ[
[ΧΟ.] πλείους δέ γ* ηδη νυν [
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future, if it gives you any pleasure or hope of profit, laugh at me to your heart’s content, enjoy yourselves at your ease so far as I’m concerned. Only don’t slander a child who can prove that his father is Zeus. Stop inventing new crimes against new-born babies. He was not born a thief on the father’s side and there are no light-fingered gentry in his mother’s family. You try and find your thief elsewhere ... a poor harvest; there is no hunger in his home. Remember his parentage ; fix the crime where it belongs, not upon him—it’s not proper. You always did behave like a baby. You’re a full-grown man with a beard, but you are as saucy as a goat among the thistles. It’s time that bald skull stopped fluttering with ecstasy. The gods do make folk sorry for silly-jokes and chatter: such is my opinion.
Chorus. Wriggle, twist, the tales you tell! Invent what smart remark you will! One thing you •«'ill not persuade me : that he who made this thing by-sticking hides together, stole them from any other cattle than Apollo’s. Don’t try to shift me from this path. . . .
(About six lines missing)
Chorus. He is a villain, if he acts like one.
Cyllene. A son of Zeus may not be slandered!
Chorus. But if it’s true, how can I help saying so ?
Cyllene. You must not . . . !
(A gap, then fragments of eight lines)
Cyllene. Where do they graze their cattle . . . ?
Chorus. More now already . . .
278-280 Pearson.
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[κτ.] τις, ω πόνηρ', εχει; τί 7τλ[
[xo.] 6 παΐς ος evSov ἐστιν €γκ€κληιμένος.
[κτ.] τον ναΐδα τταΰσαι τον Δι ος [κακώς λςγων.
[χο.] τταυοιμ αν, el τάς βοΰς τις β[ζαγοι, Αογον. 305 Γκτ.] ηδη με πνίγ€ΐς και σύ χα[ι βο€ς aedev.
305 This was ν. 400 of the complete play (stichometrical δ in margin, col. xv., v. 20, ed. pr.). Suppl. Pearson.
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Cyllene. Villain ! Who has them ? . . .
Chorus. The infant who is shut up in there. Cyllene. Stop slandering the son of Zeus !
Chorus. I’ll stop, if someone will bring out those cattle !
Cyllene. You and your cattle will be the death of me.
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8	[3 a.d.] ΑΛΚΜΕΩΝ ΔΙΑ ΚΟΡΙΝΘΟΥ
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hnnt, Ρ. Oxy. xiii. 1919, no. 1611, fr. 1, col. iv. 90-93, p. 134. Sec Korte, Archiv, vii. 240 ; Deubner, S.-B. Ileidelb. Akad. 1919, Abh. 17, p. 5.
Quotation in an essay in literary criticism : introduced by the phrase δόναται δὲ τὰ α ντο {D. L. ΡΑ : διὰ τούτου Π) καί to
κάγώ μεν άτεκνος εγενόμην κείνης αιτο-' Αλκμεωνι δ’ ετεκε δίδυμα τέκνα παρθένος.
0 Deubner keeps διὰ τούτου, supplying (άπολνθψαι).
9 [ϊ B.C.]	ΑΛΕΞΑΝΔΡΟΣ
Ed. pr. Cronert, Nachrichten der Gesellscliaft der Wissen-schaften zu Gottingen, 1922, ρ. 1. Revised text in *Snell, Hermes, Einzelschriften, v. 1937, pp. 1 sqq. See Lefke, de Euripidis Alexandro, Diss. Miinst. 1936 ; Luria, Aegyptus, 1924, 326 and Hermes, 1929, 491 ; Korte, Archiv, vii. 255 ; Wilamowitz, Hermes, 1927, 288 ; Pick.ard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 137.
This play was produced together with Palamedes and Troades at Athens'in 415.
The nature and sequence of events are not certainly or fully known.
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ALCMEON THROUGH CORINTH
[3 A.D.]
■nap' Εύριπίδηι ev 'Αλκμέωνι τώι διὰ Κ[ό]ρίνθου λβγό/icvov νπό θίοΰ. The story is given in Apollod. iii. 7. 7. The παρθένος is Manto, daughter of Teiresias ; the two children (παΐδας δόο Apollod., i.e. not—as here—twins) are Amphilochus and Tisiphone ; the speaker is Apollo. From the prologue.
And I was without child by her : but she bore to Alcmeon twin children, yet unwed.
ALEXANDER	[1 b.c.]
The following is a brief summary of Snell's painstaking reconstruction (loc. cit.). Even this bare outline is in many points hypothetical.
(1)	Prologue spoken by Cassandra.—She tells of the dream of Hecuba, who imagined that she gave birth to a torch from which there issued serpents. Apollo's oracle declares that Hecuba's baby must die. Priam sent the baby forth to be slain ; but it was only exposed, and later found and reared by shepherds. Now games were instituted in honour of the baby whom Priam and Hecuba mourned. The baby was Alexander (Paris).
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(2)	Parodus, followed by a short dialogue between Hecuba and Cassandra. Cassandra withdraws; Hecuba and the Chorus mournfully recall the child whom they suppose to have died many years ago. Cassandra returns and foretells the doom of Troy. Hecuba and Cassandra quarrel. (Vv. 1-2 belong to this part.)
(3)	Stasimon.
(4)	Episode.—Priam is informed by a shepherd that a youth named Alexander is intending to compete in the games which are about to take place. A bull has been sought to be the prize, and the choice has fallen upon one which was a favourite of this young countryman Alexander; who therefore, though a slave, is determined to compete and to win the prize.
(5)	Stasimon (during which the games take place).
(6)	Episode.—A messenger reports the story of the games, and the surprising victory of Alexander therein. This report was probably made to Hebuba. There followed the entrance of Deiphobus and Hector, her sons, both vanquished by Alexander. Deiphobus is enraged at his defeat; Hector takes it easily and endeavours to pacify his brother. (Vv. 3-12,13-25 belong to this part.)
(7)	Stasimon.
(8)	Episode.—A debate between Deiphobus and Alexander, whom the former accuses of unfair competition : being a slave, he was not entitled to compete, let alone to win prizes.
(a) [xopos και μην δέδορκα παΐδα Κ[ασάνδραν σέθεν
ηκουσα]ν άδυτων ώ[δε Φοιβείων τταροζ.
(δ) [xopos] τύχη ι δ [ιδ ω] μ ι πά[ντα
[άγγελοί] κρείσσω(ν) πεφυκώς [βφερε τάττινίκια .
4 D. L. Ρ.
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Priam, referees their argument, and decides in favour of Alexander.
(9)	Stasimon.
(10)	Episode.—Hecuba and Deiphobus determine to murder Alexander. (Vv. 26-38 belong to this part.)
(11)	Stasimon.
(12)	Exodus.—Hecuba and Deiphobus attempt to kill Alexander: but at the last minute it is revealed that he is son and brother of his would-be murderers. How this recognition was effected is unknown. Perhaps (as'Snell suggests) Alexander cried out at the point of death.
οἴμοι θανοΰμαι διὰ τὰ χρήσιμον φρΐνών, δ τοΐσιν άλλοις γίγνΐται σωτηρία
Thereupon Hecuba inquires his meaning, and he reveals that he is not after all a slave; he knows that he is the son of noble parents, but has promised his shepherd-guardian to keep his knowledge secret : otherwise the latter may incur penalties for saving a child whom he had been commanded to slay. He possesses tokens to prove his story. These are brought forward, and Hecuba recognizes them as belonging to the baby whom many years before she had been forced to expose—her Alexander.
In the end, it is likely enough that a divinity {Aphrodite) appeared and forecast the future, thus making a transition to Palamedes, the second play of the trilogy {if indeed it was a trilogy).
(a)	Chorus. Lo ! I behold your child Cassandra coining hither before the shrine of Phoebus.
(δ) Chorus. All things I yield to fortune . . .
Messenger. He was the champion; he carried off the prize.
• Fr. 58 Nauck.
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[xo.] η και στεφουσιν αυτό[ν όντα δυετγενη; [ΑΓ.] καί φασιν είναι γ’ άξιον [
[xo.] 6 δ’ ώδε μορφή ι διαφερ[ων ίσον σθενει; [αΓ.] άπανθ', ὅσ’ άνδρα χρη [τον εύγενη, τελεί.
(Fragments of two lines)
[xo.] αγώνα ποΰ κ[ρίνονσι;
[αΓ.] Πρίαμος τίθησιν [
[xo.] els τόνδε νικητ[ηρι* ήλθε δἡ τινα;
[ΑΓ.] ιερός τ [ίλ]αιδ[ος θαλλός
(c) [χορος ἀλλ* είσορώ γάρ] "Εκτορ* εξ άγωνίω[ν ηκοντα μο]χθων σύγγονόν τε, παΐδε σώ· πάρεισι δ’,] εις θ’ άμιλλαν ηκουσιν λόγων. [δηιφοβο2 επτμνεσ ou]8eV οστις εστι δυσχερής άλούς δε τοι]? κακοΐσι μαλθάσσει φρενας. [εκτπρ μάταιος ὅσ]τις μίκρ* εχων εγκλήματα δεινόν νο]μίζει και συνεστηκεν φόβω[ι]. [δη. πώς γάρ, κα]σίγνηθ* "Εκτορ, ούκ άλγεΐς φρενα[ς]
δουλου παρ'] άνδρός άθλ* άπεστερη-μεν[ος] ;
[εκ. λίαν άθϋ]μεΐς, Αηίφοβε· τί γάρ με δει μισεΐν νιν; ον τοι] καιρός ώδίνειν φρ[4]-νας.
[δη. άργοΰντι θνμώ]ι ρα ιδίως φέρεις τάδε, ησσων δε δουλου Φρ]υξίν εμφανής εσηι.
5 Schadewaldt. '	7 D. L. Ρ. (διαψέήων Cronert).
8 D. L. Ρ. (after Luria).	Π D. L. Ρ.	12 Snell
(θαλλδο Schadewaldt).	15 D. L. P.	16 Miinscher.
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Chorus. And do they crown him, albeit ignobly born ?
Messenger. Yes ; and they call him worthy . . .
Chorus. So handsome, yet so strong ?
Messenger. All that the nobleman must do, he does.
(Fragments of two lines)
Chorus. Where do they decide the contest . . . ?
Messenger. Priam appoints . . .
Chorus. What λυθγθ the prizes that came to him ?
Messenger. A holy branch of olive, and . . .
(c)	Chorus. I can see Hector and his brother, your sons, arrmng, fresh from the labour of the games. Here they come !—they start a quarrel!
Deiphobus. Shame on all men λ\1ιο are first indignant, then—captives of misfortune—abate their temper !
Hector. Only a fool is led by petty grievances to think it disaster, and join battle through fear.®
Deiphobus. Hector, my brother ! Robbed of the prize by a slave—are you not heart-broken ? How can it be ?
Hector. You are too despondent, Deiphobus. Why should I hate him ? there is no cause for broken hearts.
Deiphobus. An idle spirit persuades you to bear it lightly. All Troy will see that a bondman has beaten you !
0 Doubtful translation of an obscure phrase: this is perhaps the best that can be done without altering the text.
18 D. L. P. 23 Snell (ον τοι D. L. P.).	24 D. L. P.
25 Lefke.
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(d)	[ekabh] και τους λάθραι λέ[γοντας ως ελεύθερα δούλης γυναικδς [mu? ενίκησεν τέκνα, μη νυν ετ εΐσιν τ[
άλλ(α ο]ύκ, ιώ μοι, δ[υνατά ταΰθ’ ήμΐν φέρειν,
κείνον μεν ονθ’ ος έστι θαυμάζειν Φρύγας, 30 Πριάμου δε νίκ[ηι μη] γεραίρεσθαι δόμους.
[δηιφοβο2] πως οΰν (μ)ε[ταβα]λεΐ ταΰτά γ’ ώστ έχειν καλώς;
Ι [εκ.] ο[ύ δήλον ως σφε τη]ιδε χειρϊ δει θανεΐν; [δη.] ου μην άτρωτος y εΐσιν εις "Α ιδού δόμους.
[εκ.] που νΰ[ν ά]ν εΐη καλλίνικ* έχων στέφη; 35 [δη.] παν αστυ πληροί Τρωικόν γαυρούμενος.
[εκ................] δεΰρ’, εις βόλον γαρ αν
πέσοι.
[δη..............ε]ιδήις γ’
σών τέκνων
6τ[ι κρ]ατεΐ των
Supplements by D. L. Ρ. except 26 λέγοντας, 29 άλλα ούκ (and δυνατά) Snell; 34 εΐσιν Lefke (εστιν Π); 35 Wilamowitz.
28 e.g. εΐσιν T[pa>e?, οἶ τιμώσί νιν;	31 Π has νικωμςτ^ε
according to Cronert; Wilamowitz conjectured νικώνθ' ως,
10	[3 b.c.]	ΑΝΤΙΟΠΗ
Ed. pr. Mahaffy, The Flinders Petrie Papyri, i. 1891, no. 1, ρ. [1], Plates I and II. See especially *Schaal, de Euripidis Antiopa, diss. Berlin, 1914 (revised text); Taccone, Riv di Fil. 1905, 32 and 225 ; Wecklein, Philol. 1923, 51 ; von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 1913, 18; Pickard-Cambridge, New 60
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(ιd) Hecuba. . . . and secret gossip, how the son of a slave girl overcame the children of free men . . . Ah no, we cannot endure it,—that he, being what he is, should be the wonder of all Troy, while the house of Priam is robbed of the victor’s honour !
Deiphobus. Well, how shall we change things for the better ?
Hecuba. Is it not clear ?—this hand must slay him !
Deiphobus. Deep-wounded shall he go to his grave !
Hecuba. Where would he be now, the victor and his noble crowns ?
Deiphobus. All over the city of Troy, boasting success.
Hecuba. (If only he would come) hither—so might he fall into the snare.
Deiphobus. . . . know that he is master of your sons . . .
which is consistent with the traces according to Snell: if so, Π was certainly corrupt.	32 πως ow e[*]*[-]ei Cronert,
wcos ow ο[κελ]λ« Snell: I add (μ) as omitted by haplography after ow, and conjecture faute de mieux {μ)([ταβα]λ(.ι. 37 €ἴ -πως μόλοι] et simil. are too long.	38 μψτώττοτ'
έπ]!8ηις Snell.
ANTIOPE	[3 b.c.]
Chapters, iii. 105; Roberts, C. Qu. 1935, 134 (revision of parts of text) ; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 70.
The action of this play, which was produced in or about 408 b.c., was probably as follows: (1) Prologue : a shepherd explains how he discovered and reared the exposed twins
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Zethus and Amphion, who are now grown to manhood. He knows that Antiope is their mother, but does not know that Zeus is their father. The sons know nothing of either parent. Antiope is to-day a slave and prisoner in the palace of King Lycus and Queen Dircc.
(2)	Parodus : a chorus of old men, Attic shepherds, comes to hear Amphion play the lyre. Conversation between these two about the invention of the lyre and about music.
(3)	Episode : the celebrated controversy between Zethus and Amphion ; the latter defending the contemplative life of the artist and philosopher, the former representing the soldier and statesman. The centre of the discussion is, “ which life is of greater service to the state ? ” Euripides is indirectly explaining and defending his own manner and ideal of life.
(4)	Episode : (probably) conversation between Antiope— who has been miraculously released from prison—and her sons. Neither party is aware of the relationship. Antiope
[αμφιλν............ro]i;a8e μηδ' όπως φευξούμεθα.
ἀλλ’ εΐπερ ήμ\άς [Zeu]? εγεννησεν πατήρ, σώσ]ει μεθ' ημών τ’ εχθρόν άνδρα τείσεται. ι]κται 8ε πάντως εις τοσόνδε συμφοράς ω\στ' ούδ' αν εκφύγοιμεν ει βουλοίμεθα δ Δί]ρκης νεώρες αίμα μη δούναι δίκην. μενου\σι δ’ η μιν εις τόδ* ερχεται τύχη ως ἡ] θανεΐν δει τώιδ* εν ημέρας φάει, η τοι] τρόπαια πολεμίων στήσαι χερικά ι σοι μ]εν οϋτω, μήτε ρ, εξαυδώ τάδε, 10 σοι δ* ος τ]ό λαμπρόν αίθερος ναίεις πέδον λέγω τ]οσοΰτον, μη γαμεΐν μεν ηδεως σπείραντ\α δ’ είναι σοΐς τεκνοις [άνω]φελή· ου γάρ κ]αλό^ τόδ’, άλλα συμμαχεΐν φίλοις. πίθου] προς άγραν τ’ ευτυχή θείης [μοΛ]εΐν 15 όπως ε]λωμεν άνδρα δυσσεβεστατον.
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tells all her story and laments her servitude and present danger.
(5)	Hereafter must have been described the recognition of her sons by Antiope and of their mother by Zethus and Amphion. It is not known how the recognition was effected. Later enters Dirce with a chorus of Bacchanals : she takes Antiope and the ticins away for punishment.
(6)	A messenger narrates the rescue of Antiope and death of Dirce at the hands of Zethus and Amphion.
(7)	Exodus :	represented by our fragments. Zethus
and Amphion, having just killed Dirce, plot to destroy King Lycus also. Lycus enters, eager to capture Antiope and her confederates. Led by the shepherd, he enters their retreat. His death is prevented at the eleventh hour by Hermes, who appears ex machina and commands Lycus to yield the dominion of Thebes to the sons of Antiope.
Amphion. . . . these men, nor how we shall escape. If Zeus was indeed our own father, he λυϊΙΙ rescue us and at our side chastise the man we hate. We have come anyway to such a pass that we could not, even if we would, escape the penalty for the blood of Dirce newly shed. If we wait here, our fortunes come to this : either the light of this very day shall see us die, or our own hands shall set a trophy up above our enemies. So much I say, my mother, to you. And this I say to you, who dwell on the bright plain of heaven : do not go marrying for your pleasure and then prove useless to the children you create. Not that, but fighting beside your friends, is the way of honour. Hear us, and grant us to come with good fortune upon our prey, that we may catch this impious man.
Ι το]όσδ< Roberts. 2 αλλ’ von Arnim, elirep Wilamo-witz. 5 ὥστ’ von Amim. 9 Von Arnim.
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[xopos όδ' αυτό]?, ει χρη δοξάσαι τυραννικών
[σ]κ[ή]πτρωι} Λύκος πάρεστι· σιγώμεν φίλοι. [atkos] πούστ ’Αντιόπη [	]αι πέτραν
δρασμοΐς επ[
τινες 8ε χοι συνδρώντες εκ ποιας χθο[νός; σημηνατ , εΐπαθ’, ώ[ς ε]ν[εστ’ αι3]τούς ελε[ΐν]. δεινόν νομίζων, αυτός ούκ άτιμάσας ηλθ[ον
(Here follow small traces of three lines, then a gap of thirty lines')
[botkoaos . ... σε κομι\σας ηδομαι κα[κ]ών εκας.
[λτ.] ούκ ασφαλές τόδ’ ειπας, άνθρωπε, στεγος. [ΒΟ.] δρ αν δει τι· κείνους δ’ οίδ’ εγώ τεθνηκό[τας. [λτ.] καλώς άρ’, εΐπερ οΐσθα, ταξώμεσθα νΰν. [ΒΟ. τάξιν τίν] άλλην η δόμων στείχειν \ε]σω
ες τήνδ’] Ιν' ημείς καί πριν οικουμ[εν πέτραν; [λτ. άφρων γ’ αν εΐην,] τούς ξένους εών μ* [ελεΐν.
[βο. άτάρ λιπεΐν χρη] δορυφόρου[ς] εξω θύρας. [λτ. καλώς ελεξας· πά]νθ’ ίν αΐ[ρω]σιν φό[βον. [βο. τα δ’ ένδον ημ]εΐς και ον θήσομεν καλώς. [λτ. πόσοι δε και τό πλ]ηθος είσιν οι ξένοι;
[βο....................] δ’ ούκ εχουσιν εν χεροΐν.
[λτ. ἀλλ’ άγετε δη,] φρουρείτε περίβολον πέτρας πάντηι βλεπο]ντες- κάν τις εκπίπτηι δόμων
21 και Π, corr. D. L. Ρ.	22 Roberts.	25
Roberts, D. L. Ρ. 30 is τήνδ’ and πέτραν D. L. Ρ. 31-33 D. L. Ρ. (dvpas 32 read by Roberts). 31-35 Von 61
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Chorus. The king himself, if we may guess from his royal sceptre !—Lycus is here ! Silence, friends.
Lycus. Where is Antiope ? She has escaped me,
. . . (to this ?) rock ; . . . And who are her accomplices ? Where do they come from ? Tell me, point them out—I have a chance to catch them ! In indignation, I thought it not beneath me to come in person . . .
(Here follow small traces of three lines, then a gap of thirty lines)
Cowman. I’m glad I have brought you well away from danger.
Lycus. There is peril in the shelter, fellow, if you speak truly !
Cowman. It is high time to act. They, I know, are dead.
Lycus. Since you are certain, let us make good arrangement . . .
Cowman. Arrangement ? What other than advance into the house, this rock which long has been my home ?
Lycus. I should be mad to let the strangers catch me !
Cowman. Still, you must leave your bodyguard outside the door.
Lycus. Well said !—to remove all cause of fear . . .
Cowman. Indoors, you and Iwill arrange everything.
Lycus. How many of these strangers are there ?
Cowman. (Only a few ;) and they carry no (spears).
Lycus. Away then, guard the circle of the cavern, watch every side. Seize all who are driven from the
Arnim. 36 πανροί ye· λο'γχαϊ] Roberts (much too long for the space). 38 Von Arnim.
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λάζυσθ'· εγώ] δε παΐδα Ννκτεως εμήι θέλω φονεΰ]σαι χειρί’ και τάχ εισεται θεούς τό πριν φιλοΰ]ντας, ως μάτην λόγωι εκόμπασ’, όντας συ]μμάχους ανωφελείς.
[χο. οδ* άρκύων άιδρ]ι?, αν θεδς θεληι,
πληγείς πεσεϊται] τήνδ’ άνά στέγην τάχα.
. . . μακα]ρίων σθένος βρόχοισι καταδεΐ τον ἀδι/cov]· βροτων δ’ αδ τεχναις [τ]ί[ς εφυγεν Οε]όν;
[λυ.] Ιώ μοι μοι.
[χο.] εα εα·
[κ]αι δ[ἡ 7τ ρος εργω]ι των νεανίων χάρες. [at. (5] πρόσπ[ολοι δραμο]ντες ούκ άρήξετε; [χο.] άλαλάζετ[αι στε]γα*
βοάι [.................] μέλος.
[λυ. ώ] γαΐα Κάδ[μον κ]αϊ 7τόΛ[ισ]μ’ Άσωπικόν. [χο.] κλύεις, όράι[ς];
π\αρα\καλεϊ πάλιν φοβερός' αίματος δίκ[α τοι δί]Ατα χρόνιος άλλ* όμως ελαβεν όταν ί[δ]?μ Μιν’ ασεβή βροτων. [ΛΤ.] οιμοι θανοΰμαι προς δυοΐν άσυμμαχος.
[am.] την δ’ εν νεκροίσιν ου ατενείς δάμαρτα σην; [AT.] ἡ γάρ τ έθνη κεν; καινόν αν λεγεις κακόν. [am.] όλκοΐς γε ταυρείοισι διαφορουμενη.
[λτ.] προς του; προς υμών; τούτο γαρ θέλω μαθεΐν.
[am.] εκμανθάνοις αν ως ὅλωλ’ ημών ΰπο.
[λτ.] άλ]λ’ η τι[νων π]εφύκαθ' ών ούκ οΐδ εγω;
39 λάζυσθΐ D. L. Ρ.: Νυκτεψς Roberts. 41 D. L·. Ρ. 43 Murray. 45 φονίοις μακάβριων \\ ilamowitz, Schaal. 52 [θανάσιμον] Wilamowitz: all but the μ seems to fit the 66
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house. As for the child of Xycteus, my own hand shall slay her. She shall soon find that the gods who used to love her,—as she idly boasted—are but feeble comrades in arms !	(Exeunt Lycus and the Con-man.)
Chorus. Ignorant of the toils, if it be God’s will, this king shall soon fall wounded in the house. . . . The might of the blest gods binds down the unrighteous man in the meshes of a snare : what mortal ever escaped from God by cunning ?
Lycus. (Groans ivithin.)
Chorus. (A cry of joyful surprise.) Those youthful hands are turned to their task !
Lycus. Come quick, my servants, rescue me !
Chorus. The roof resounds, it cries ... a sound of sorrow!
Lycus. Oh land of Cadmus, city of Asopus !
Chorus. Listen to him ! look at him ! He calls to the city in his hour of terror ! Justice for murder done, aye, justice long delayed, yet sees unrighteous men and catches them !
Lycus. Unhappy ! Death is at hand ! I have no comrade, my foes are twain !
Amphiox. (Also tvithin.) Have you no tears for your wife, who lies among dead corpses ?
Lycus. What! She is dead ? Another grief for me to hear !
Amphiox. Yes. Dragged by a bull and torn to pieces.
Lycus. Who did it ?—I want to know—was it you ?
Amphiox. Be assured, she perished at our hand.
Lycus. Are you the sons of parents whom I know not to be such ?
traces. 53 opciifs D. L. P.	53-55 Suppl. ex fragm.
223 Nauck. eneaev ελαβ€ν Π, corr. Wilamowitz.
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[am.] τί tout* ερευν[α]ις; εν νεκροΐς πευσει θανών. [epmhs παΰσαι κελ]€όω [φόν]ιον εξορμ[ωμ]ενους
ορμήν, άνα]ξ Άμφϊον' [ί]ντολας δε σοι 65
Ερμῆς 6 Μ]αίας τ[ώι τε......................
μ^ενωι
τώιδ’ εκ Δι]ός κήρυγ[μ άφικόμη]ν φέρων. και πρ[ώ]τα μεν σφ[ιν μητρο]ς εξερώ περί, ως Ζευς εμείχθη [. . . ά]7τα/?νἡται τάδε
{Here follow small fragments of three lines)
αυτή τε δεινής [συμφοράς άπη]λλάγη	70
παΐδάς τε τοὅσδ’ [εφηύραν όντας ἐκ Διός. ων χρή σ’ άκούειν [και] χθονός μοναρχίαν εκόντα 8oum[t τοΐσδε Κ)αδμείας, άναξ, όταν δε θάπτηις άλοχον εις πυράν τιθεις σαρκών άθροίσας της ταλαίπωρου φυσιν 75 οστά πυρώσας "Αρεος εις κρήνην βαλεΐν, ώς αν τό Δίρκης ονομ επώνυμον λάβηι κρήνης [άπό]ρρους, ος δίεισιν άστεως πεδία τ[ά Θή]βης υδασιν εξαρδών αει. ύμεΐς δ’ [ἐπφδαι' ὅσιος ήι Κάδμου πόλις 80 χωρεΐτε, [παΐδάς, άστυ δ’ Ίσμηνον πάρα επτάσ[τομ]ον πύλαισιν εξαρτύετε. συ μεν it. . . . .]ντο πνεύμα πολεμίων λαβών\,
Ζήθωι [τάδ* εΐ]πον· δεύτερον δ’ Αμφίονα λύραν ά[νωγ]α διά χερών ώπλισμενον	85
μελπειν 0εού[ς ώί]δαΐσιν εφονται δε σοι πέτραι τ’ [ε]ρυμνα'ι μουσικήι κηλούμεναι δενδρη τε μητρός εκλιπόνθ' εδώλια,
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Amphion. Why ask the question ? Die, and find out among the dead !
Hermes. Stop, I command you! Stop, King Amphion, your murderous attack ! Hermes, the son of Maea, speaks: I come with orders for you and a summons from Zeus for (your victim) here.
Now first, I «ill tell them their mother’s history, how Zeus embraced her . . .
{Here follow small fragments of three lines)
and herself was freed from distress, and discovered these her sons, whom she bore to Zeus. You shall obey them, king, and freely give to them the throne of Cadmus’s country. And when you do your life’s obsequies and set her on the pyre,—when you have gathered in one place the limbs of your unhappy queen—burn her bones and throw them into the spring of Ares; so shall its outflow, that goes through the city and ever waters the plain of Thebe, receive from her the name of Dirce. And you, when the city of Cadmus is purified, go, sons, and establish a city Anth seven gates beside the Ismenus. Your task . . ,—I speak to Zethus ; next I command Amphion arm his hand with the lyre, and celebrate the gods in song : and mighty rocks shall follow you, spellbound by your music, and trees shall leave their abodes in Mother Earth, making
66 τ[ὥιδέ τ €κπ€πληγμ]ά>ωι Schaal.	67 τὥιδ* €K
D. L. Ρ. 68 Roberts.	69 [κούκ ά}παρνησηι Schaal:
ά}ηαρνηται Roberts.	72 [και] χθονος Π acc. to Roberts.
73 Wilamowitz.	83 Obscure and perhaps corrupt: see
Roberts, loc. cit. 84. Roberts. 85 Wilamowitz.
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ώστ εύμ[ά]ρειαν τεκτόνων θησει χερί.
Ζευς τηνδε τιμήν, συν δ’ εγώ δίδωμι σοι, οΰπερ τόδ’ ευρημ εσχες, Άμφιων άναξ, λευκω Se πώλω τω Αιός κεκλημενοι τιμάς μεγίστας εξετ εν Κάδμου πόλει. και λεκτρ’ ό μεν Θηβαΐα λ[ηφ]εται γαμών, ό δ’ εκ Φρυγών κάλλιστον ε[ύ]νατήριον την Ταντάλου παΐδ’ · ἀλλ’ όσον τάχιστα χρη σπεύδειν θεού πεμφαντος οΐα βούλεται.
[λτ.] ω ποΛΛ’ άελπτα Ζεΰ τιθείς καθ' ημέραν, εδειξας [είς φως] τάσδ’ αβουλίας εμάς εσσφρα[. . . .] δοκοΰντας ούκ είναι Αιός. πάρεστε καί ζήθ’· ηυρε μηνυτης χρόνος φευδεΐς μεν ημάς, σφώιν δε μητερ' ευτυχή, ΐτε νυν, κρατύνετ άντ εμού τήσδε χθονός λαβόντε Κάδμου σκήπτρα* την γάρ αξίαν σφώιν προστίθησιν "Ζευς εγώ τε συν Αιί. 'Ερμ[ήι δ]ε [πίσυν\ος ’Άρεος εις κρηνην \β]αλώ
γυναίκα θάφας, τησ[δ’ ὅπως] θανοΰσα γης νασμοΐσι τεγγηι πεδία Θηβαίας χθονος, Αίρκη παρ’ άνδρών ύστερων κεκλημενη. λυω δε νείκη καί τα πριν πεπραγμένα 91 γάμων edd.	99 els ψὥ5 Blass.	100 ΐσσφρα
11	[Parchment 2-3 a.d.] ΚΡΗΤΕΣ
Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, p. 73, Plate IV. See Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berol. Text xxiii, Plate 30a; Roberts, C. Qu. 1935, 164; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 129 ; Hunt, F.T.P.; von 70
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light labour for the builder’s hand. This honour, King Amphion, you owe to Zeus, and to me also, the inventor of your gift. You shall both be called the White Steeds of Zeus, and enjoy great honours in the city of Cadmus. For marriage, one shall win and wed a Theban, the other the noblest bride of Phrygia, daughter of Tantalus. Now make all speed, for Zeus has sent you all his will.
Lycus. O God, through whom are brought to pass so many things unlooked-for, day by day, you have discovered to the light my foolish plot. ... I never thought them sons of Zeus ! Live here among us. Time the revealer has shown that we are false, your mother fortunate. Go now, and rule this land in my stead, take the sceptre of Cadmus. Zeus grants you the dignity and I grant it with him. Obedient to Hermes, I will cast the ashes of my Avife into Ares’ fountain, when I have done her obsequies, that from her grave she may flood this 'Theban plain with flowing waters and be called “ Dirce ” by men that come after us. My quarrels I dissolve, and my former deeds . . .
[....] Π, ut vid. els ψώί, yevos δοκοΰντas: es fyparopas, hoKOvvras edd. Perhaps eaa<f>payfeq[s] (Roberts).	106
Eρμη[. . .]cr . [. .jrpp Apfpj Roberts : 'Ερμηι [δέ neiadels 'Apjeo? Schaal.
CRETANS [Parchment 2-3 a.d.]
Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 22 ; Croiset, Rev. Et. Gr. 28, 1915, 217.
Ignored by anthologists, lexicographers, and probably mythographers too, this play had survived hitherto only in a single quotation and a handful of references. From Ar.
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Ran. 849 Schol. we learn that its plot was concerned with the passion of Pasiphae for a hull, and the birth of the Minotaur (cf. Joh. Malal. p. 86, 10 ; p. 31, 6 ; Libanius, Decl. vol. Hi. p. 375, p. 64, τον Μίνω Sava πασχόντα ἔπι της σκηνής καί την οικίαν αντοΰ διὰ του τής ΤΙασιφάης Ιρωτος ev αισχύνη ι
γ*γα>ημΐνην). From Ar. Kan. 1356 Schol. we hear that the play included a monody by Icarus, the son of Daedalus : this fact, combined with the evidence of Etruscan urns and a sarcophagus (references ed. pr. p. 78 71. 1), suggests that the plot covered the punishment of Daedalus, who made the wooden cow-frame in which Pasiphae enclosed herself. The solitary quotation (from Porphyrius, Nauck, T.G.F.fr. 472) consists of introductory anapaests recited by a chorus of Initiates devoted to the service of Idaean Zeus.
The outline of the story as it was known to later mytho-graphers (Apollod. in. 8—not necessarily following Euripides' play) was this:
Minos defended his claim to the dominion of Crete by the argument that the gods had given it to him. To prove this, he asserted that the gods would fulfil whatever he might demand of them. For an instance, he prayed Poseidon to send up a bull out of the sea, promising that he would then sacrifice it. Poseidon heard his prayer : but Minos sent the bull to join his herd, and sacrificed another in its place (or else made no blood-offering at all, see ed. pr. p. 78). Poseidon therefore inflamed Pasiphae, wife of Minos, with passion for the bull: with which she was united, after enclosing herself in a wooden frame shaped like a cow. She gave birth to the Minotaur. Minos discovered the monster and imprisoned it in the labyrinth.
In our fragment, Minos has just discovered the new-born Minotaur, and confronts Pasiphae with her abominable sin. Pasiphae defends herself, with the assistance of the Chorus, who allege that the fault lay chiefly with a confidante (υ. 1, cf. v. 47). But Minos condemns his wife and her accomplice
72
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to the dungeon. Nothing is certainly known of the sequel: but Croiset’s inferences from our fragment are both interesting and probable.
There is nothing to suggest that (as ed. pr. thought) Euripides employed a chorus of Mystics in this play in order to attack the doctrines which they represent. On the contrary our fragment makes it clear that the characters of Minos and the Chorus were contrasted in a manner uncomplimentary to the former. The men of peace and self-control are clearly opposed to the violent and brutal king. Minos, who has but lately ascended his throne, is portrayed as a savage and barbaric despot, according to the Tragic convention (Plato, Minos 312 D 'Ραδάμανθύν γέ φασιν δίκαιον άνδρα, τον δὲ Μινών άγριόν τινα και χαλινόν και άδικον.—’Αττικόν, ὥ βίλτι are, λέγ«is μΰθον καί τραγικόν). Vv. 35-39 are not ironical: they refer to barbaric conduct about which the earlier part of the play will have given more information. With this character, then, the Chorus stands in sharpest contrast. Minos cannot ignore the My sties, for they are the high priests of his father's temple. They counsel moderation, mercy and self-control. At the end of the play, perhaps, a divinity appeared ex machina, rescued Pasiphae (Hyginus 40 : Pasiphae remains at liberty), and bade Minos conform to the discipline of the Chorus-foretold that he must soon become a man of peace and piety, a wise legislator and a great ruler of his nation.
If it be thought improbable that the Chorus played so important and integral a part in the play, we can point to the title Κprjres in support of Croiset’s theory. The play was named after the Chorus, not after Minos or Pasiphae : this fact alone proves that the part of the chorus was of great, if not supreme, importance in the action of the drama. On the relation of the Chorus’s religion to Orphism, see Mr. Guthrie’s admirable Orpheus and Greek Religion, pp. Ill, 199.
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[xo.] ου γάρ τιν άλλην φημί τολμησαι τάδε* σύ Ιδ’ εκ κακών}*, άναξ, φρόντισον ευ καλύφαι.
πα2ΙΦα[η] άρνονμενη μεν ούκετ* αν πίθοιμί σε,
'πάντως γάρ ήδη δῆλον ως εχει τάδε.	5
4γ[ω] γάρ ει μεν άνδρι προϋβαλον δέμας τούμδν λαθραίαν εμπολωμενη Κυπριν, όρθώς αν ήδη μάχ[λο]ς ονσ εφαινόμην νυν δ’, εκ θεού γάρ προσβολής εμηνάμην, άλγώ μεν, εστϊ δ* ούχ εκο[υσ]ιον κακόν. 10 εχει γάρ ούδεν είκός- ες τί γάρ βοός βλεφασ* εδήχθην θύμον αίσχίστηι νόσωι; ως ευπρεπής μεν εν πεπλοισιν ην ίδεΐν, πυρσής δε χαίτης και παρ* όμμάτων σέλας οίνωπόν εξελαμπε περ[καί]νων γενυν;	15
ου μην δέμας γ’ εϋρ[υθμον ώδε ν]υμφίου· τοιώνδε λεκτρω[ν εινεκ εις] πεδοστιβη ρινόν καθείσ[ηι σώμ’ οδ' εξοργίζεται; ἀλλ’ oi38e παίδων φ[υτορ’ είκός ην] πόσιν θεσθαν τί δητ αν τηι[δε μαι\νοίμην νόσωι; 20 δαίμων ο τοΰδε κάμ ε[νεπλησεν κα\κών, μάλιστα δ’ ουτος οΐσε[ται φόγον βροτ\ών ταύρου γάρ ούκ εσφαξ[εν ον κατηυ]ξατο ελθόντα θύσειν φάσμα [πο\ντίω[ι θε]ώι. εκ τώνδε τοι σ’ ύπήλθ[ε κα\πετείσ[ατο 25 δίκην Ιίοσειδών, ες δ’ εμ εσκηφ[εν τάδε, κάπειτ άυτείς και συ μαρτυρηι θεούς αυτός τάδ’ ερξας και καταισχύνας εμε. κάγώ μεν η τεκοΰσα κούδεν αιτία
2 Perhaps σύ δὲ κατά, κακόν, άναξ.	8 /χάγ’λο]? Hunt,
Wilamowitz.	16 ὥδε D. L. Ρ.	18 D. L. Ρ. (καθ-
εΐσα σώμα μη τις ήδὲται; Buchener, Neue Phil. Rundsch. 12,
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Chorus. I say that she,® none other, dared this deed. Consider, my king, and hide well . . .
Pasiphae. Denial will no longer convince you, for the fact is already manifest. If I had given my body to a man, selling my love for secret hire, how justly were I then exposed for a wanton ! As it is, God visited me with madness ; so though I suffer, my sin was not freely willed. There is no reason in it. What could I see in a bull, to wound my heart with such distress, so shameful ? Was it the sight of his pretty clothes ? The gleam of vine-red light that shone from his eyes and auburn hair ? The beard that was dark upon his chin ? I swear my bridegroom was less handsome ! Is this the passion that tempted me into an animal’s hide ?—Is this the cause of your distemper ? I could not even expect to make such a * husband father of my children : why, why was I d of that malady ? The evil spirit
and he shall be the one to bear the burden of man’s blame : because he did not slay that bull, that apparition, which when it came he swore to sacrifice to the Sea-god. Therefore Poseidon has pursued you and taken vengeance ; and on my head this woe is fallen. And then you cry aloud and call the gods to witness—you that wrought these deeds and my disgrace! I, the mother,
° The nurse, or whoever else was confidante, of Pasiphae.
226).	20 τώητανττμ[ . . . ,]νομην Π s corr. D. L. Ρ.; τ ἱ
δήτα τήι[δ’ £μαϊ]νόμψ Wilamowitz.	22 G. Zuntz : οις
ί[δρασ’ ένορκος] ὥν Croiset.	23 ταΰρον ns., corr. Beazley,
cf. Soph. Tr. 507 φάσμα ταύρον, ον D. L. P.	26 τάδε
D. L. P.	27 κατημαρτνρψ Wilamowitz, Hunt.
loaded me too with misfortune :
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εκρυφα πληγήν Βαίμονος θεήλατον, συ δ*, ευπρεπή yap κάπιδείξασθαι καλά, της σης γυναικός, ω κάκιστ’ άνΒρών φρονών, ως ου μεθεξων πάσι κηρύσσεις τάδε. συ τοι μ άπόλλυς, ση γάρ ή ’ξ[αμ]αρτία, €Κ σου νοσοΰμεν. προς τάΒ* είτε ποντίαν κτείνειν δοκεΐ σοι, κτείν · επίστασαι δε τοι μιαιφόν έργα και σφαγάς άνδροκτόνους· eiT ώμοσίτου της εμης εράις φαγεΐν σαρκός, πάρεστι· μη λίπηις θοινώμενος. ελεύθεροι γάρ κούδεν ηδικηκότες της σης εκατι ζημ[ία]ς θανουμεθα.
[χο.] πολλοΐσι Βήλον [ως θεήλατον] κακόν
τόδ’ ἐστίν όργηι [μη λίαν εΐξηϊ]ς, άναξ. μιν[λ2] άρ’ εστόμωται; μ[άσσον η ταύρος] βοάι. χωρεΐτε, λόγχη[ι δ’ ἡ'δ’ ϊτω φρουρο]υμενη· λάζυσθε την πανο[ϋργον, ώ]ς καλώς θάνηι, και την ξυνεργόν [τηνδε, Βιωμάτων δ3 εσω [άγο]ντες αύτάς ερ[ξατ ες κρυπτ]ήριον,
[ως μ\ηκετ είσίδ[ωσιν ήλιου κ\ύκλον.
[χο. ά]ναξ, επίσχ[ες· φρο]ντί[Βος] γάρ άξιον
το πρ[άγ]μα· [νηλ]ἡς δ’ ο[ὅης] εΰβουλος βροτών.
[μι.] κ[αι δἡ] δ[ίδοκται] μη άναβάλλεσθαι Βίκην.
[2-3 a.d.]	ΥΨΙΠΥΛΗ
Ed. pr. (α) Grenfell-Hunt, Ρ. Oxy. vi. 1908, no. 852, ρ. 19, Plates II and III. See Herwerden, Euripidis Hypsipylae Fragmenta, 1909; *IIunt, F.T.P. 1912; von Arnim, Suppl. 76
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innocent of all, hid the affliction that a spirit sent from heaven : you, maddest of madmen, proclaim your wife’s disgrace—a proud and proper theme for exhibition !—to all the world, as if you will have no part in it ! It is you who have ruined me, yours is the sin, you are the cause of my malady. Come then, if it is your will to slay me in the seas, slay on—you are no novice in bloody deeds and murder of men. Or if you lust to feed on my raw flesh, you may ! Feast on, and never pause ! Free and innocent of all, we shall die to answer for your crime.
Chorus. Many the signs, my king, that shew this curse to be the will of God. Yield not too far to passion.
Minos. Well, is she muzzled ? a bull does not bellow thus ! Away, let her go hence under armed guard ! Abandoned woman ! Seize her, let her die her noble death,—and her too, the accomplice : take them indoors and pen them in the dungeon : so shall they look no longer on the circle of the sun !
Chorus. My king, stay your hand ! The matter deserv es your thought. It is never good counsel to be ruthless.
Minos. I am determined ; justice shall wait no longer.
36 piirreiv . . . ρϊπτ' ed. pr.	44 Herwerden. 45
D. L. P, 48 Herwerden. 52 C. H. Roberts.
HYPSIPYLE	[2-3 a.d.]
Eur. 1913, 46; Morel, de Eur. Hypsipyla, diss. Leips. 1921; Italie, Eur. Hypsipyla, diss. Berlin-Ebering, 1923, and literature cited there, pp.xi-xii; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters,
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iii. p. 120 ; Korte, Archiv, v. 1913, 567 ; Lobel, Class. Rev. 38, 1924, 43; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 74; Tobias, L'llypsipyle d'Euripide, Brussels, 1928.	(b) Mahaffy, The
Petrie Papyri, ii. 1893, no. xlix (c) p. [160]. See Petersen, Hermes, 49, 1914, 156 ; Italie, ad loc.
It is possible that P. Petrie no. xlix (d) p. [161] ibid, is a fragment of our play (iambic trimeters ending εμφανή παιδὰ? μάρον, καί φησιν κτανεΐν, ποινας όπως:	all of which would
occur very suitably in a speech by e.g. Eurydice, relating to the death of Opheltes. καί φησιν κτανεΐν “ she admits she killed him ” would harmonize very well with Murray’s theory that Hypsipyle confessed her deed to Eurydice, cf. εμφανή παώός μάρον). See Milne, Class. Rev. 40, p. 64·.
The following reconstruction of the course of events is based on that of ed. pr., with such modification as later research has made necessary. The story of the play was hitherto known from (a) the scanty fragments of the play {Nauck, 752-770) ; (b) Clem. Alex. Schol. p. 105 ; (c) Apollod. in. 6. 4 ; (d) P. Nein. Schol.; (e) Hyginus, fab. 74; (f) Statius, Tlieb. υ. 500 sqq.; (g) Anth. Pal. iii. 10: see Welckcr, Gr. Trag. ii. 557, Ilartung, Eur. Rcstitut. ii. 430. The play was written between 412 and 406 b.c. (v. Italie, ix-xi).
The framework is dictated partly by the natural order of events discernible in the fragments, but especially by the stichometric letters which are read in the margins in six places :
8 =line 400 of the play,fr. 1 col. v. 3 ed. pr. {small fragm. of iambic dialogue between Amphiaraus and Ilypsi-pyle).
ζ =line 600 of the play,fr. 25 col. ii. 1 {metre and subject unknown).
η -line 700 of the play,fr. 26, 2 {metre and subject unknown).
9=line 800 of the play, fr. 27, 1 {metre iambic, subject probably dialogue between Hyps, and Eurydice).
λ=line 1100 of the play,fr. 57,17 {part of a choral lyric which included references to Dionysus).
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π—line 1600 of the play,fr. 64 col. it. 79 (from the dialogue between Hyps, and her sons).
Dramatis Personae : Hypsipyle, formerly wife of Jason, now nurse of the child Opheltes in the palace of Lycurgus and Eurydice at Nemea.
fuS'fomofBy’“Anle·
Amphiaraus, a seer, one of the Seven against Thebes.
Eurydice, queen of Nemea, and wife of Lycurgus.
Ophelies (later Archemorus), son of Eurydice and Lycurgus.
Chorus of Nemean Women, well-disposed toward Hypsi-pyle.
Scene : Before the palace of Lycurgus at Nemea.
Prologus. 1-200a: Hypsipyle narrates her past history and present circumstances: she was formerly queen of Lemnos, but is to-day a servant in the palace at Nemea, and nurse of the royal child Opheltes. She returns to the palace. Enter Euneus and Thoas. They knock on the door. Hypsipyle appears with Opheltes in her arms. They arc admitted to the palace : Hypsipyle is left alone with Opheltes, to whom she sings (w. 1-29 of my text).
Parodus. 200-310. A chorus of Nemean women enters. They sing a strophe and antistrophe, each with a lyric response from Hypsipyle. The chorus wonders that she is still thinking of her distant home while such great events are occurring in Nemea—the march of the Seven through Nemea against Thebes. Hypsipyle replies that her heart is far away with the Argonauts and Lemnos. The chorus quotes other heroines whose plight was similar to hers, but worse. Hypsipyle refuses to be comforted (ιτ. 30-98 of my text).
First Episode. 310-480 {proved by stichometric 8). Amphiaraus arrives. He makes himself known to Hypsipyle; explains the expedition of the Seven against Thebes ; and, tells
° These figures in each case represent approximately the lines of the complete play.
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the story of Eriphyle’s necklace. He appeals to Hypsipyle to shew him a stream of pure water for holy libation on behalf of his army. Hypsipyle consents (Fr. 753 Nauck, δὲἱξω μέν 'Apyeloiaiv Άχελώιου ρόον). They depart together (vv. 99-152 of my text).
First Stasimon. 480-550. The chorus sings of the quarrel of Tydeus and Polynices at Argos ; and of their marriage with the daughters of Adrastus (vv. 153-162 of my text).
Second Episode. 550-770. Hypsipyle returns distraught. She describes the death of her charge Opheltes, how she left him lying on the ground while she conducted Amphiaraus to a stream, and how, when she returned, she found that a serpent had stung him to death.
[Herein I follow ed. pr. pp. 24-25. There are, of course, other possibilities, but the objections to them are grave. Vv. 163 sqq. (of my text) must be part of a description of Opheltes’ death—it is highly improbable that they are part of a passage in which Hyps, described the stream to Amphiaraus; she would thus emphasize her forgetfulness and carelessness later in leaving Opheltes exposed ; and above all it is indispensable that the audience should be acquainted with the manner of Opheltes’ death, in some detail, long before Amphiaraus’s brief description of it (vv. 248 sqq. of my text, between vv. 1150-1350 of the complete play). It is possible that not Hypsipyle but a messenger reported his death : but I agree with ed. pr. in thinking it more likely that Hypsipyle herself was the speaker. V. 206 (of my text) then becomes, as Murray first explained, intelligible : “ in vain was my compunction ! ” cries Hypsipyle, meaning that her self-surrender to Eurydice had not saved her from the extreme penalty. See further p. 78 above]. Thereafter Hypsipyle considers a plan of escape. In the end, perhaps, she resolves to confess her story to Eurydice (vv. 163-183 of my text).
Second Stasimon. 700-770. [Subject unlcnown.]
Third Episode. 770-1080. [Here there is a gap in our
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knowledge of the. action. There is not much doubt about the course of events so far; their nature is dictated by the fragments themselves, and their position in the play fairly secured by the stichometrical sign for line 400. We tread safe ground again at v. 1100, from which point the fragments and two stichometric letters define the course and position of events very clearly. But between v. 770 and v. 1100 we have very little to guide us. It is however possible to say this much :— corresponding to this gap of300 lines, there is obviously a gap in the action of the play. For Hypsipyle later recognizes EunSus and Thoas to be her own sons: these two must therefore have played a part of some importance in the play—yet so far they have done nothing except enter the palace in the Prologue. Further, since it is Amphiaraus who makes her sons knoum to Hypsipyle, there must have been a scene in which his knowledge of her sons (whom he has not yet met) was explained. How this was done is obscure. Possibly EunSus and Thoas were appointed executioners of Hypsipyle —Eurydice might well turn to them in the absence of Lycurgus ; then Eurydice, having yielded later to the plea of Amphiaraus, might mention them to him. Or perhaps Hypsipyle sent Euneus and Thoas to fetch Amphiaraus to help her in return for her earlier courtesy to him. [So ed. pr.: their objection, that Amph.’s return seems spontaneous, is not a very strong one). Conceivably the sons were helping Hypsipyle to escape: but, if so, it is hard to see how this could have brought them into contact with Amphiaraus ; except in connexion with the theory that they enlisted the help of Amphiaraus in her rescue. Whether one or two episodes are missing is of course unknown.)
? Third Stasimon. 1080-1150 {proved by stichometric λ). The Chorus sings praise of Dionysus and implores his aid for Hypsipyle.
I Fourth Episode. 1150-1350. Hypsipyle is led out to her death. She pleads with Eurydice, in vain. She is in despair a	81
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when at the eleventh hour Amphiaraus arrives and recounts the true story of Opheltes’ death. Eurydice had charged Hypsipyle with deliberate murder : Amphiaraus explains that the death was accidental, caused by a serpent while Hypsipyle was performing a pious service for the Argive army. He foretells the failure of the Theban expedition, and the institution of the Nemean Games in memory of Opheltes. Eurydice listens to him, and spares Hypsipyle {vv. 184-292 of my text).
{From the Prologus)
[τψιπτλη] ηζε[ι πατήρ ου] σπά\νι e-χων α]θυρματα α σας όδυρμών εκγαλη[νιεΐ φ]ρενας. υμείς εκρούσατ , ω νεανία[ι, πύλα]ς;
<5 μακαρία σφώιν ἡ τεκοϋσ*, ητις ποτ’ ην. τί τώνδε μελάθρων δε[όμε]νοι προσηλθετην; 5 Θ0Α2 στεγ[η]ς κεχρημεθ’ [ί]ν[τός ά]χθήναι, γύναι, ει δύ[να]τον η[μΐν νΰκτ ε[ναυλίσ]αι μίαν, εχομεν δ’ όσων Set* τ[ί] πο[τε\ λυ[π]ηροί δό[μοις
εσόμεθα τοΐσδε; το δε σόν ως εχει μ[εν]εΐ. [τψ. άδεσ]ποτος μ[εν ο]?κ[ο]? άρσενων κυρεΐ 10
(Α few lines missing : fragments of two survive)
[τψ.] Λυκοΰρ[γος αυτός τυγχάνει θεωρός ων,
γυνή S[e Νεμεας Ευρυδίκη τα. νΰν κρατεί.
Θθ. ούκ εν ξε[νώσι τοΐσδ’ αρ' άναπαυσαίμεθ* αν, προς δ’ ά[λλο δη τι δώμ’ άφρρμασθαι χρεών. [τψ.] ηκιστ[α· και γα.ρ δώματ ούκ επίσταται 15 £ίνο[υς μπωθεΐν ούδ’ άτιμάζειν τάδε, αει δε [φιλίαι τον μολόντ εδεζατο.
15-17 Suppl. ex gr. D. L. Ρ., after Eur. Ale. 566-567.
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fFourth Stasimon. 1350-1375. [Subject uncertain.] Exodus. 1375-1720 {proved by stichometric π). Amphi-araus makes mother and sons known to each other. He departs, and they converse. Dionysus appears ex machine {his name is written in the margin of fr. 64 col. iii. 2 ed. pr.). lie probably directed Euneus to go to Athens and found the famous guild of musicians there called Εδοεΐδαι {cd. pr. p. 28).—Dionysus Melpomenus was the object of their family cult {vv. 293-341 of my text).	__
{From the Prologus)
Hyps. Father comes soon ! ° Many a pretty toy he brings you to soothe your heart from sorrow.—
{She observes Thoas and Euneus.) Was it you, gentlemen, who knocked on the gate ? How enviable your mother, whoever she was ! What need you of our palace, that you come here ?
Thoas. Lady, we wish to be brought inside the house, if we can lodge here a single night. All that we need, we have. We shall make no trouble here ; you shall remain undisturbed.
Hyps. It happens, the house has no master here
{A fem lines missing : fragments of two survive) Hyps. Lycurgus himself chances to be on pilgrimage ; his wife—Eurydice—at present rules in Xemea.
Thoas. Then we will not rest in these lodgings ; we must be off to some other house.
Hyps. Ah, no ! It is not the practice of this palace to turn the newcomer away disregarded : rather, it welcomes ever}' stranger. . . .
• This was about v. 180 of the play (see ed. pr. pp. 21,23).
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(Fragments of two more lines : then a gap)
[τψ...........] ως ενόπτρου
[κελαιν]οφαη τιν αύγάν
. 1 [άοιδήι δ’] αϋξημα τό σόν	20
[προ]μνησωμαι, τεκνον, εύ-ωποις η θεραπείαις.
» ϊδον κράτος ὅδε κροτάλων·
ου τάδε πηνας, ου τάδε κερκίδος
Ιστοτόνου παραμύθια Αημνια,	25
Μούσα, μέλει με κρεκειν, ο τι δ’ εις ύπνον
η χάριν η θεραπεύματα πρόσφορα
παιδί πρεπει νεαρώι,
τάδε μελωιδός,αύ$ώ.
(Parodus)
[χορος] τί συ παρά προθύροις, φίλα;	30
πάτερα δώματος είσάδους σαίρεις, η δρόσον επί πεδωι βάλλεις οΐά τε δούλα; ἡ τάν *Αργώ τάν διά σοΰ
στόματος αει κληιζομεναν	35
πεντηκόντερον άιδεις, η τό χρυσεόμαλλον ιερόν δέρος δ περί δρυός δζοις δμμα δράκοντος
φρουρεί, μναμοσύνα δε σοι	40
τας άγχιάλοιο Αημνου
τάν Αίγαΐος ελίσσων
κυμοκτύπος άχεΐ,
δεΰρ’ οτ αν λειμώνα Νεμει-
[ον] επάγει χαλκεοισιν οπλοις	45
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(Fragments of two more lines : then a gap)
Hyps. . . . like the dark gleam in a mirror : that with song, while you grow from babe to boy, I may a woo you, or with smile and service. Look at the rattle ! There, it sounds !
No chant of Lemnos, no song to comfort me beside my weaving, beside the shuttle pressed upon the web, O Muse, is mine to sing : only what is apt to charm a little child to sleep or joy or comfort—this is the burden of my song.
(Parodus)
Chorus. What make you at the doorway, friend ? Sweeping the entrance to the palace, or sprinkling water on the ground, like a slave ? Are you singing of Argo’s fifty rowers—her tale is ever on your lips— or the holy fleece of golden wool which on the oak-tree’s bough the unsleeping dragon guards ? Are your thoughts with island Lemnos, that rings with the thunder of the Aegean’s rolling waters ? Hither meantime, over the meadows of Nemea, Adrastus, armed with bronze, fleet of foot, brings war apace,
° The construction of προμνησωμαι in the Greek text is (because of the preceding gap) altogether uncertain.
19-21 D. L. P. 21 It seems clear that there is space for 3 letters in the gap. 24 Π indicates an omission here. 34 η edd., corr. D. L. P, 45 eVayei D. L. Ρ.: άττάγα Π.
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'Αργείον 7τεδίον πα[pels'
€7ΐΙ το τάς κιθάρας ερυμα τάς Άμφιονίας εργον [χζρός ώ[κυ]7τόδας *Α[δρ]ασ[το]ς ["Αρη Θοόν;
6 δ’ εκάλεσε μενο[ς	50
ποικίλα σάματα [	—-
τόξα τε χρυσόα [
καί μονοβάμονε[ς
άειρόμενοι χθ[ον
[τψ.........&]ραικίαν	55
• · · ·]σ[·]μόνης όρον-σας επ' οΐδμα γαλανέ ί-ας πρυμνήσι άνάφαι, τον α τον ποταμοΐο παρθένος Αίγιν ετεκνωσε Πη-	60
λεα, μεσωι δε παρ' ίστώι Άσιάδ' ελεγον ίηιον Θρηισσ' εβόα κίθαρις Όρφεως μακροπόλων πιτύλΐυν ερετηισι κε-λενσματα μελπόμενα, τότε μεν ταχύ-	C5
πλουν τότε δ’ είλατίνας άνάπαυμα πλάτος. τάδε μοι τάδε θυμός ύδεΐν ΐε-ται, Δαναών δε πόνους ετερος άναβοάτω.
χο. παρά σοφών εκλυον λόγους	70
πρότερον ως επί κυμάτων πάλιν καί πατρίους δόμους Φοίνικας Ύνρία παΐς Κύρώπα λιποϋσ επεβα
Διοτρόφον Κρηταν ιεράν	75
Κουρητών τροφόν άνδρών,
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(Tie is past the plain of Argos) against the lyre-built fortress,® work of Amphion’s hand. He has summoned the might . . . blazons manifold . . . and gilded bows . . . and marching singly . . . rise over earth . . .
Hyps. Thracian . . . over the swell of the calm sea, speeding to make the cables 6 fast: he, Peleus, son of Aegina,® maiden of the river.4* Beside the mast amidships the Thracian lyre of Orpheus rang with an Asiatic dirge of sadness, playing the rowers a measure for their long sweep of oars—now a swift stroke, now a pause for the blade of pine. This, this is the song that my spirit is eager to chant: let another sing loud the labours of the Greeks.
Chorus. I have heard wise men relate the tale of the Tyrian maid Europa, how she left of old her father’s home and city, left Phoenicia and went over the waves to holy Crete, where Zeus was cradled and the Curetes nursed. Three children e she bore, and
0 Thebes, cf. Eur. Ph. 823-824.	b Of the ship Argo.
* Usually P. is her grandson. d Asopus. * Minos, Rhadamanthys, Sarpedon.
62	Άσιας Π:	corr. Beazley.	67 ΐδοΐν Π; corr.
Wilamowitz (though ίδοΐν not elsewhere known before Alexandrian poetry).
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α τέκνων άρότοισιν τρισσοΐς έλιπεν κρά[τος] χώρας τ όλβιόν άρχάν.
’Αργείαν θ’ έτερον κλύω [οΐσ]τρωι βασιλείαν Ίώ [πάτ]ρας άμφις άμεΐφαι [κερ]ασφόρον άταν.
[ταΰ]τ αν θεός εις φροντίδα θηι σοι, [στέρξ]ε[ι]ς δη, φίλα, το μέσον,
[ελπίς δ* οόκ] αιτολείφει [έτι σε τον π]α τε ρος πατέρα [ρυσεσθαί πο]τ’* εχει σέθεν [ώραν, αύτίκα δ’] ώκνπορο[ς] μετανίσσεται
(Fragments of six more lines : then a gap)
[τψ.] -νεμον άγαγέ ποτε κυναγόν τε ίλρόκριν, τάν πόσις έκτα, κατεθρηνησεν άοιδαΐς. θάνατον έλαχε· τα δ’ έμά πάθεα 1 τις αν η γόος η μέλος η κιθάρας επί δάκρυσι μοΰσ* άνοδυρομένα μετά Καλλιόπας επί πόνους αν έλθοι;
[χο.] ώ Ζεΰ Νεμέας τἡσδ’ άλσος έχων, τίνος έμπορίαι τουσδ’ εγγύς όρώ πελότας ζείνους Δωρίδι πέπλων εσθήτι σαφείς προς τουσδε δόμους στείχοντας έρημον αν’ άλσος;
(First Episode)
ΑΜΦΙΑρ[αος] ως εχθρόν άνθρώποισιν αι τ* εκδημιαι 88
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left them empire and happy lordship of lands. Another too, I hear, royal Io from Argos, gadfly-stung far from her native land, changed her state to carry horns—her doom. If God set this in your heart, beloved, the path of moderation shall content you : and Hope shall not fail you that your father’s father® shall save you still. He cares for you, and swiftly journeying, soon comes in quest . . .
(Fragments of six more lines : then a gap)
Hyps. . . . brought of old, sang a lament for Procris,6 the huntress whom her lover slew. Death was her portion ; but, for my woes—what wailing or lamenting, what music of mourning lyres and weeping, though Calliope assist, could approach my sufferings ?
Chorus. Zeus, lord of our Nemean grove, for what business are they come, these strangers?—I see them close, in Dorian raiment, plainly, approaching: toward the palace they stride through the lonely grove.
(First Episode : Amphiaraus enters rvith armed attendants)
Amphiaraus. How hateful to a man is travel: and
• Dionysus (who appeared ex machina at the end of the play).	* Procris, daughter of Erechtheus, accidentally
killed by her husband Cephalus while hunting, Apollod. iii. 15. 1.
85 Supp]. Radermacher.
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ὅταν τε χρείαν είσπεσών οδοιπόρος αγρούς έρημους καί μονοικητους ΐδηι άπολις άνερμηνευτος απορίαν εχων δπηι τράπηταν κάμε γάρ το δυσχερές tout’ είσβεβηκεν άσμενος δ’ εΐδον δομους τοὅσδ’ εν Λιος λειμώνι Νεμεάδος χθονος. καί σ’, είτε δούλη τοΐσδ’ εφεστηκας δόμοις
είτ ούχί δοΰλον σώμ’ εχουσ', έρησομαι, τίνος τάδ’ άνδρών μηλοβοσκά δώματα Φλειουντίας γης, ώ ξένη, νομίζετat; τψιπτλ[η] δλβια Λυκούργου μέλαθρα κλήιζεται τάδε,
ος εξ άπάσης αίρεθεϊς Άσωπίας κληιδοΰχός έστι τούπιχωρίου Ανος.
AM. ρυτον λαβεϊν [χ]ρ[ηιζοΐ\μ αν εν κρωσσοΐς ύδωρ
χέρνιβα θεοΐσιν ὅ[διον] ως χεαίμεθα. στατών γάρ ύδάτων νάματ’ ου διειπετη, στρατού δε πληθει πάντα συνταράσσεται. τψ. τινες μολόντες και χθονος ποιας αιτο;
[αμ.] εκ των Μυκηνών εσμέν Αργείον γένος, όρια δ’ ύπερβαίνοντες εις άλλην χθόνα στρατού προθΰσαι βουλόμεσθα Λαναϊδών. [η]μ€ΐς [γάρ ώ]ρμ[ημεσ]θα προς Κάδμου πύλας,
[et πως θεοί πέμποιεν ε~\ύτυχώς, γύναι.
[τψ. τί δε στρατεύεσθ\ ει γε] σου θέμις μαθεΐν; [αμ. κατάγειν θέλοντες φυγ]άδα ΐϊ[ολυνεί]κη πάτρας1
[τψ. συ δ’] ώ[ν τις...................]ας θηράις
[......
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in the wanderer’s hour of need, to see fields empty and solitary homes! No city, no informant, no way of knowing where to turn ! Such vexation is now my own. How gladly I saw this house in the meadows of Zeus at Nemea ! Νολυ you—Avhether as slave you watch over the house, or not a slave, I ask you : what man is called master of these halls, madam, where sheep are pastured in the land of Phlius ?
Hyps. Men call it the happy dwelling of Lycurgus, elect of all Asopia to be the priest of Zeus, god of our country.
Amph. It is my wish to fill our pitchers from running waters, to pour the traveller’s libation to the gods. Streams of standing water are not clear, all muddied by our unnumbered host.
Hyps. Who are you ? From what country do you come ?
Amph. Mycenae ; we are Argives ; crossing our frontiers to another land, we -wish to make sacrifice for the Danaid army, λνε have set forth towards the gates of Cadmus, lady,—if only the gods may speed us -with good fortune.
Hyps. Why do you march—if I may learn this of you ?
Amph. To restore Polynices, now in exile from his land.
Hyps. And who are you, so eager . . . ?
130 άλλων ιτημον]α.ς θηραι[ς λαβεΐν Hunt.
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[am.] παΐς Οικ[λἐους τοι μάντις] Άμφιάρ[εως εγώ.
δνομα [τό σόν νυν καί γένος λέξον, γύναι.
[τψ.] ἡ Αημ[νία χθων 'Υφιπύλην έθρεφε με.
[am.] γυ[νη στρατευσαί μ’ ονχ εκόντ ηνάγκασεν.
[τψ.] ὅσια φ[ρονοΰσ\ η καί τινος κέρδους χάριν; 135 [am.] εδέξ[αθ’ δρμον χερσί Κολυνείκους πάρα.
[τψ.] ποθεν μ[
[am.] εγημ' 6 κλεινός 'Αρμονίαν Κάδμος ποτέ.
[τψ.] εις ην τις, ώ[ς ηκουσα, των θεοΐς φίλων.
[AM.] τ αυτή ι δίδωσ[ιν δρμον * Αφροδίτη καλόν. 140 [τψ.] θεοί Θεών γά[ρ παισιν ευμενείς αει.
[am.] Πολύδωρος οΰ[ν εκληιζεθ’ ούξ αυτών γόνος. [τψ.] ει που θεάς φύ[ς θε? έδέξατ , εικότως.
[am.] τούτου δε 7ται[ς τόν δρμον έσχε Αάβδάκος.
(Fragments of two lines)
[τψ. ἐ]δἐ£ατ* οΰν έξουσα δύ[σφημον κλέος;	145
[αμ. έδέ]ξαθ\ η κω δ’ [ου]ποτ εκ [μάχης πάλιν. 146 [τψ.] εις χρησμόν οΰν σοι θα[νάσιμον πορευτέον; 147 [αμ.] χρη γάρ στρατεύειν μ\ εΐ[περ άξιοι γυνή. 143 [τψ. πάλα] ι σαφώς [σοι] θάνατ[ος ην πεπρωμένος; [αμ. ούκ ε]στι νό[στος] άν[δρί τώιδε προς δόμους. 150 [τψ. τί δῆ]τα θύειν [Set σε κατθανούμενον;
134 D. L. Ρ. after Arnim (ου θελοντ’ ηνάγκασεν).	139
Arnim.	145-150 The text here is that of Italie, who
discovered that fr. 49 (Hunt) belongs to these lines. The supplements come from Mr. C. H. Roberts and Dr. G. Zuntz (except 148, by Italie).	145-146 post 147-148 Roberts.
On ίξουσα ν. 145, see Lobel, C.R. 1924, 43.
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Amph. The prophet Amphiaraus, son of Oecles.
Amph. Now tell me, lady, your name and family. Hyps. I am Hypsipyle ; Lemnos was my home.
Amph. My wife compelled me—against my will— to march.
Hyps. With honest purpose, or had she some hope of profit ?
Amph. She was given a necklace by Polynices—
Hyps. Whence came it... ?
Amph. Famed Cadmus took Harmonia once to wife—
Hyps. He was one, I have heard, whom the gods loved !
Amph. To her Aphrodite gave a lovely necklace—
Hyps. Aye, God is generous—to a child of God.
Amph. Polydorus was the name they gave their son.
Hyps. Divine of birth, divinely endowed ! It was just.
Amph. His son was Labdacus ; who got the necklace.
(Fragments of two lines)
Hyps. She took the chain then, though she should earn dishonour ?
Amph. She took it: I shall not return from war.
Hyps. So you must go to fulfil an oracle of doom ?
Ampii. I needs must march ; my wife demands it.
Hyps. Death has long since been your certain fate?
Amph. For me, there is no homecoming.
Hyps. Why sacrifice then, if you must surely die ?
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[am. άμεινον] ου[δάς κάματος εύσεβεΐν θεούς.
(After α gap of five lines, come the initial letters of nine more)
(From the first Stasimon)
[χορος] νυ/<[τός..............] εν κοίταισι παρ*
αύλάι
ερώ[ας θάμ ά]μειβόμενοι
σώ[άρου τ’ είρ]εσίαι	155
σφαγα ι [τε δῆ]λον
κλισίας π[ερ]ί νυκτέρου
γενναίων πάτερων
φυγάΒες όορί θυμόν.
Φοίβον δ’ εν[ο]πά[ς] β[ασ]ιλεύς ενυχευ- 160 εν 'Άδραστος εχων τέκνα θηρσιν [ζ]εΰ[ξ]αι
[From the second Episode)
[----] κρήνη [σ]κιάζ[εταί τις, ήνπερ αμφέπει
δράκων πάροικ[ος, φοινίοισιν ομμασι γοργωπά λενσσω[ν, κρατί τε ξανθήν έπι 165 πήληκα σείων, οδ φόβ[ωι φεύγουσ’ αει ποιμένες, έπεί σΐγ’ εν [βοτοΐς ελίσσεται
[τψιπτλη] ω φ[ίλτα]ται γ[υναΐκες, ως επί ξυροΰ έστηκα [
άνά[£ι’] έξειν οι φόβοι δ’ [έχουσί με.	170
151-152=Fr. Adesp. Nauck 350, first placed here by Italic. 153 δ* eVoiow] έν Hunt.	154 sqq. These
supplements, which leave hop! 159 almost inexplicable, are even more than usually doubtful. 163-167 Supplements
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Amph. It is better so ; no labour, to λνοκίήρ God.
{After a gap of five lines, come the initial letters of nine more)
(From the first Stasimon)
Chorus. ... by night . . . where they lay in the courtyard ; strife answered strife ; with slaughter and stroke upon stroke of iron, heroes in exile, they revealed the temper of their noble fathers in battle, fighting about their couch by night. And King Adrastus lay in his bed ; he had the word of Phoebus, that he should wed his daughters to wild animals a . . .
(From the second Episode)
Hypsipyle (?). There is a shady fountain; and there dwells a serpent and watches over it ; fiercely he glares with blood-shot eyes, and on his head quivers a yellow crest.6 In dread of him the shepherds ever turn to flight, when silent he glides among their herd . . .
Hyps. Dear friends, I tremble on the brink! . . . to suffer undeserving. My terrors master me.
° Polynices of Thebes and Tydeus of Calydon, fugitives from their homes, met at Argos, and quarrelled in front of Adrastus’s palace concerning their lodging for the night. Adrastus made peace between them : and believing them to be the Lion and Boar who, an oracle foretold, would become husbands of his daughters, married those to them and undertook to return them to their homes.	b Cf. Verg. Aen'*
ii. 206-207, Statius, Theb. v. 572.
by D. L. P. (except 164 and σκιάζεταί ns 163, ψοιν. ομμ. 164, έν/JoTois 167 Arnim).
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[χορος] εύελπ[ι δ’ ο]ϋτι [ρημ] ^χεις ε[ίπεΐν φίλαις; [τψ.] δέδοικα θανάτωι παιδός οΐα πείσομαι. (3) [χο.] οϋκουν άπειρός γ’ ώ τάλαινα σ[υμφορών. (4) [τψ.] εγνωκα κάγώ τούτο και φυλάξ[ομαι. (5) [χο.] τί δῆτα γ’ εξηύρηκας εις άλκ[ήν κακών; (ζ> 175 [ττ.] φεύγειν. στί[β]ων τών[δ* ϊ]δ/)[ις ει γάρ η μόνον.
[χο.] π οι δῆτα τρεφηι; τις σε δεζεται πόλις;
[τν.] πόδες κρινοΰσι τούτο και προθυμία.
[χο.] φυλάσσεται γη φρουρίοισιν εν κύκλωι.
[τψ. y]i/cai[s·]' εώ δη τοΰτό γ*· α λλ’ απέρχομαι. 180 [χο.] σκόπει, φιλάς [γά]ρ τά[σδε] συμβούλους
[τψ.] τί δ* ει τιν’ εύροιμ* [ὅστ]ις εξάξει με γης;
[χο. ου κ εστιν οστις βούλεται] δούλους άγειν.
(From the fourth (?) Episode)
[χορος] γενν\αι' Ι]λ€[£ας σωφρονοΰσί τ εύπιθη·
εν σώφροσιν [y]a/3 κάμ’ άριθμεΐσθα[ι θέλω. 185 [ετγρτδι]κ[η] τί ταϋτα κομφώς άντιλάζυσαι A[oyoi? και γούνατ άμπ]εχουσα μηκύνεις μ[ακράν, κτανοΰσ’ Όφε'λ]την, των εμών δσσων [χαράν;
(Fragments of one line)
...............] παιδί ὅ’ ον διώ[λεσας.
172-176 rearranged by Zuntz. The small numbers on the right indicate the sequence in Π, which is kept by Hunt.
‘175 κακών Wilamowitz, σ άγον Hunt.	185-204 are
partly preserved in P. Petrie, ii. 49c: Petersen, Hermes, 49,
156, first identified this fragment. Supplements : 184 Bury, Arnim. 185 Wilamowitz. 186, 187 D. L. P. (μ[ακράν C. H. Roberts ; for the μ[ see Milne, P. Lit. Lond.
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Chor. Have you no word of hope to tell your friends ?
Hyps. I dread what I shall suffer for the baby’s death.
Chor. Poor lady ! Already no stranger to sorrow!
Hyps. I know it well; and will be on my guard.
Chor. What defence from ruin have you discovered then ?
Hyps. Flight! If only I had knowledge of these paths !
Chor. Where will you turn, then ? What city will welcome you ?
Hyps. My feet and ready spirit shall decide.
Chor. The land is guarded by sentinels round about.
Hyps. You win : that plan I abandon. But go I will.
Chor. Reflect: in us you have friends to counsel you.
Hyps. Suppose I found a guide to take me from the land ?
Chor. No man will want to guide a slave.
(From the fourth (?) Episode)
Chor. Your words are noble, and to the wise ring true—I would count myself among the wise.
Eurydice. Why do you cling thus to subtle argument ? Why embrace my knees, and plead so long ? You killed Opheltes, who was my eyes’ delight!. . .
(Fragments of one line) and to my son, whom you destroyed.
p. 53)—ανλαζεσαι Ρ. Petr., corr. Roberts.
1S9 Petersen·
VOL. I
188 Morel. 97
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[τψιπτλη] ουτω δοκεΐ μ[ε, π]ότνι’, άποκτείν[ειν κακήι
οργή ι πριν όρθώς πράγμα διαμαθ[εΐν τάδε; σιγάις, άμείβηι δ’ ούδέν· ώ τάλαιν εγ[ώ, ώς του θανεΐν μεν ουνεκ ου μέγα [στέν]ω, ει δε /craveΐν το τέκνου ούκ όρθ[ώ]ς δοκώ, τούμδν τιθήνημ’, ον επ’ έμαισιν άγκάλαις πλήν ου τεκοΰσα τάλλα γ’ ως έμδν τέκνον στ έργου σ' έφερβον, ώφέλημ’ έμοϊ μέγα. ω πρώιρα και λευ καινόν εξ άλμης ύδωρ Αργοΰς, Ιώ παΐδ’, ως άπόλλυμαι κακώς, ώ μάντι πατρός Oίκλέους, θανούμεθα. άρηξον, έλθέ, μή μ’ ΐδηις υπ’ αιτίας αίσχράς θανοΰσαν, διά σε γάρ διόλλυμαι. έλθ’, οΐσθα γάρ δη τάμα, και σε μάρτυρα σαφέστατου δέξαιτ’ αν ήδ’ έμών κακών, άγετε, φίλων γάρ ούδέν’ είσορώ πέλας ὅστις με σώσει· κενά δ’ επηιδέσθην άρα. [αμφιαραος] έπίσχες, ώ πέμπουσα τήνδ’ επί σφαγάς δόμων άνασσα· τώι γάρ εύπρεπεΐ σ ίδών τούλευθερόν σοι προστίθημι τήι φύσει.
[τψ.] ώ πρός σε γονάτων ίκέτις ’Αμφιάρεω πίτνω καί πρός γενείου τής τ’ Απόλλωνος τέχνης· καιρόν γάρ ήκεις τοΐς έμοισιν εν κακοΐς· [ρ]ΰσαί με· διά γάρ σήν άπόλλυμαι χάριν, μέλλω τε θνήισκειν, δεσμίαν τέ μ’ είσοράις πρός σοΐσι γόνασιν, ή τόθ’ ειπόμην ξένοις· όσια δε πράξεις όσιος ών προδούς δέ με όνειδος Άργείοισιν "Ελλησίν τ’ έσηι. άλλ’ ώ δι ά[γνώ]ν έμπυρων λευσσων τυχας
190, 191 Wilamowitz.	193 μΐτα Ρ. Petr., corr.
Wilamowitz.	194 el δέ Hunt, acc. to Italie: τον δέ
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Hyps. Is it your pleasure, queen, to slay me in evil temper, before you learn all the truth of this ? What, silent ? No answer ? Woe is me—I have not many tears for death, only for the false thought that I killed your son, the babe I nursed, whom in my arms I fed, whom in all—save that I bore him not—I loved as my own child, my own great comfort. O prow of Argo, and water whitening from the spray, O my two sons, how miserably I perish ! O prophet, son of Oecles, death is upon me. Come, save me, see me not suffer death from a shameful charge ! For vour fault I die. Come—for you know my story—and the queen may accept your word as true witness of my woe. Take me—I see no friend at hand to save me. It seems, my compassion was in vain.a
(Amphiaraus enters)
Amph. Stop ! You that send this woman to her doom !—Queen of this palace you must be : for at a glance I see in you nobility as well as grace.
Hyps. Now at your knees I implore you, Amphiaraus, falling here, and by your beard and by Apollo’s art; timely in my hour of danger you are come. Save my life ! It is for your sake I am ruined and about to die, at your knees, as you behold, in chains—lately companion of your foreign host. You are a holy man ; holy shall be your deed ; betray me, and your name shall spell disgrace to Argos and to Hellas. You that see the fortunes of the Danai in
a Her “ compassion ” was the sympathy which led her to assist Amphiaraus: or else her free confession to Eurydice.
Hunt (edd. 1 and 2).	197 ΐφ^ρβον wXevcus μο[ Ρ. Petr.,
ΐφΐρον €πωφ(λημα Π.
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Δαναοΐσιν, [ewr]e τήιδε συμφοράν τέκνου, παρών γά[ρ οΐσ]θα. φησι δ’ ἡ'δ’ έκουσίως κτανεϊν με παΐδα κάπιβουλεΰσαι δόμοις. [am.] εΐδώς άφΐγμαι την τύχην θ' ύπειδόμην
την σην α. πείσηι τ έκπεπνευκότος τέκνου, η κω δ’ άρήξων συμφοραΐσι ταΐσι σαΐς, το μεν βίαιον ου κ έχων, το δ’ ευσεβές, αισχρόν γάρ ευ μεν έξεπίστασθαι παθεΐν, δράσαι δε μηδέν ευ παθόντα προς σέθεν. πρώτον μεν οΰν σόν δειλόν, ώ ξένη, κάρα' σώφρον γάρ όμμα τούμόν 'Ελλήνων λόγος πολύς διήκει. και πέφυχ ούτως, γύναι, κοσμεΐν τ εμαυτόν και τα διαφέρονθ' όράν. έπειτ άκουσον, τού τάχους δε τουδ’ άνες· εις μεν γάρ άλλο παν άμαρτάνειν χρεών, φυχήν δ’ ες άνδρός ή γυναικός ου καλόν. [ευ.] ω ξένε προς ”Αργεί πλησίαν ναίων χθόνα, πάντων άκούσασ* οιδά σ’ όντα σώφρον α· ου γάρ ποτ είς τὅδ’ όμμ* αν εβλεφας παρών, νυν δ’, ει τι βουληι, καί κλύειν σέθεν θέλω καί σ έκδιδάσκειν' ούκ ανάξιος γάρ ει.
[α Μ.] γύναι, τό τήσδε τής ταλαιπώρου κακόν αγρίως φέρουσάν σ’ ήπιον θ[έσθαι θέΧ\ω, ου τήνδε μάλλον ή τό τής δίκης όρων, αίσχύνομαι δε Φοίβον, οΰ δι έμπυρων τέχνην επασκώ, φεΰδος ει τι λέξομεν. ταύτην εγώ *ξέπεισα κρηναΐον [γα\νος δεΐξαι δι* αγνών ρευμάτων \οπως .... στρατιάς πρόθυμ , Αργείον ως δ[ιεκπερών
(Three lines missing : then fragments of four more) 100
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the flame of holy sacrifices, tell her what befell her son ! You know it, you Avere there. Of set purpose, she says, I killed him—I made a plot against the palace !
Amph. I kncAv before I came : I divined your fate, and all you must suffer because her son has breathed his last. And I am here to aid you in your distress, armed not \vith power but piety. For I should be ashamed if I had skill to win a kindness from you ; then having won it, to do no kindness in return. {To Eurydice) Now first, unveil your head, stranger queen. Far goes the tale through Hellas, that my gaze is modest. And this, lady, is my nature—self-discipline, and a discerning eye.“ Next listen, and stay your haste. Err about all things else ; but not against the life of man or woman—that is sin !
Eury. Stranger, whose land is Argos’s neighbour, from all men’s words I know your modest temper ; else you had never stood and looked upon these eyes. Sow, if you will, I am ready to hear you and to inform you. For you deserve it.
Amph. Lady, it is my «ill to appease your temper, seeing you bear so harshly this poor woman’s wrong : respecting not her so much as justice. I should feel shame before Phoebus, whose art I practise through the flame of sacrifice, if I speak any falsehood. By me persuaded, this woman made known to us a sparkling fountain, that Anth holy waters I might (make) an offering for the army, crossing the bounds of Argos . . .
{Three lines missing : then fragments offour more) a Literally, “ and to see essential qualities.”
246 [όπως λάβω edd.
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θΰσ]αι θελ[οντες· αλλά κείμενον χαμαί δράκων άσ[ημωι παΐδ' ύφει μένος βελει ηκόντισ', α[ καί νιν δρομ[ εΐλιξεν άμ[φί παΐδα
ημείς δ’ ιδό^τες παντόθεν προσβάλλομεν, εγώ δ’ ετόζευσ* [αυτόν ην δ’ άνηνυτον άρχη γάρ ήμΐν [πημάτων πολλών θανών ’Αρχεμορος e[fc το λοιπόν όνομασθησεται. συ δ’ ούχι σαυτή[ς μόνον άφηιρεθης τεκνον, όρνιθα δ’ ’Αργείο[ισι γενόμενον κλυεις.
(Fragments of ttvo more lines)
πολλοί 8[e νικηθεντες εϊζουσιν μάχηι Κάδμου [πολίταις· παΰρος εκ πολλών λεώς νόστου κυρήσ[ει* φεύξεται δ’ εχθρών χέρας uΑδραστος, ηξει τ' νΑρ[γος εκ Θηβων πάλιν επτά στρατηγ[ών εκσεσωσμενος μόνος, τα μεν γενόμεν[α δη σαφώς επίστασαι, α δ’ αυ παραινώ, ταΰτά μοι δεζαι, γυναι. εφυ μεν ούδεις ὅστις ου πονεΐ βροτών θάπτει τε τέκνα χάτερα κτάται νεα αυτός τε θνηισκει· και τάδ' άχθονται βρότοι, εις γην φεροντες γην άναγκαίως δ’ εχει βίον θερίζειν ώστε κάρπιμον στάχυν, και τον μεν είναι τον δε μη' τί ταΰτα δει στενειν, άπερ δει κατά φυσιν διεκπεραν; α δ’ εικός Άργο[ΰς εξάγουσι πρόσφορα θάφαι δός ,ημ[ΐν παΐδ' άε'ιμνηστοις τάφοις' ου γάρ καθ' ήμ[εραν γε ταΰτ εσται μίαν,
24-8-254 D. L. Ρ. (248 θΰσαι θέλοντes Wecklein, Hunt).
256-258 Arnim {γόνον 257).	259-260 Roberts. 261
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. . . eager to sacrifice. But, as he lay upon the ground, a serpent lurking struck your son with hidden sting. We rushed upon him ; . . . wrapped his coils about the child . . . We, when we saw it, attacked from every side ; and I shot it down, but all to no purpose. He died, and his death begins our many woes—Archemorus ° shall be his name hereafter. You have not merely lost a son, your own: I tell you of a portent that has come to pass for Argos. . . .
(Fragments of tiro more lines)
Many shall yield to the men of Cadmus’s town, vanquished in battle : many go, but few shall come home again. Aloue of seven commanders Adrastus shall be saved, shall escape the foeman’s grasp and come back from Thebes to Argos. Thus what has come to pass, clearly you understand. What now I counsel, lady, take in good part from me. No man was ever born, but he must suffer ; he buries his children and gets others in their place ; then dies himself. And yet men bear it hard, that only give dust to dust! Life is a harvest that man must reap like ears of corn ; one grows, another falls. Why should we moan at this, the path of Nature that we must tread ? Give us your son, that ve—bringing from Argos all that our duty owes—may bury him in a grave of remembrance everlasting. These things shall not be
• The name is derived from archein (begin) and moros (doom).
D. ι. P. 262 D. L. P.: i£erap[ Π, ΐξω-άρα Hunt. See Aes. Hie. 176 ΐκετε mss., rjecre Porson; Aes. fr. 6 ήκονσ’ mss., ΐκονσ' edd. pier. 274-281 D. ι. P. (275 omitted by a mistake in ed. pr. and in Hunt, F.T.P.; 277 C. H. Roberts, 278 Hunt).
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άλλ’ εις τον ae[t δητα πήμασιν χρόνον τοΐ[ς σο]ίς βρότε[ιον παν συναλγησει γόνος, κλεινός γαρ εσ[ται τάφος εν άνθρώποις ὅδβ, αγώνα τ αντώι [στησόμεσθα, φυλλάδος στεφάνους διδ[όντ€ς· 6 δε κρατών καθ’ •Ελλάδα
ζηλωτός εστ[αι καί περίβλεπτος βροτοΐς. iv τώιδε μεν [λειμώνι σνλλεχθείς στρατός μνησθήσετα[ι σοΰ παιδός, ’Αρχεμορος ότι επωνομάσθη, [πρώτος ως άρζας μάρον, Νβμἐας κατ’ ιχΛσ[ος. τηνδε δ’ ουν λΰσαί σε
χρη,
αναίτια γάρ, τοΐς [8e σοΐς κλέος φερει* συν γαρ καλώι σό[ν, ώ γνναι, πένθος τελεί θησει σε καί παΐδ’ [εις το λοιπόν ευκλεείς. (Fragments of ttvo more lines)
[ετ.] προς τα? φύσεις χρη καί τα πράγματα σκοπειν
καί τα? δίαιτας τών κακών τε κάγαθών πειθώ δε τοΐς μεν σώφροσιν πολλην εχειν, τοΐς μη δικαίοις δ* ούδε σνμβάλλειν χρεών.
(From the Exodus)
. . . τέκνα τ άνά μίαν όδόν άνάπαλιν irρόχασεν επί φόβον επί χάριν ελίξας,
χρόνωι δ’ εζελαμφεν ευάμερος.
ΑΜΦ)Αρ[αΟς] την μόν παρ’ ημών, ώ γνναι, φερηι
χάριν,
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ior a single day, but for all time all men shall suffer in your sorrow. A memorable tomb in the eyes of men this one shall be ; and we shall found Games a in honour of it, and award crowns of leaf; the winner shall be envied throughout Hellas and all men shall look up to him. So in this meadow the host assembled shall call your son to mind, how he was called Arche-morus, because he first began our doom, in the grove of Nemea. But this woman must go free, for she is innocent ; indeed she brings glory to your house : since your misfortune has a happy ending, lady, and will make your son and you renowned for all time to come.
(Fragments of tivo more lines)
Eury. One must look to mans character and deeds, and the lives of the evil and the good: and have much confidence in the righteous, but Avith the unrighteous not consort at all. ...
(From the Exodus)
Hyps. . . . the wheel of Fortune has sped my sons and me back again along a single road. Now to terror, now to joy it turned us ; at long last she has shone forth serene.
Amph. Thus, lady, you gain my service. You ° The celebrated Nemean Games.
282 Roberts.	283-284 Arnim.	2S6 D. L. P.
287 πένθος D. L. P.: πάθος Hunt. 2S9-292=fr. 759 N.
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έπεί δ’ εμοί πρόθυμος ήσθ’ οτ ήντόμην άπέδωκα κάγώ σοι πρόθυμέ ἐς παΐδε σώ. σώιζ’ οΰν συ τέκνα, σφώ δε τήνδε μητέρα, καί χαίρεθ*· ημ€Ϊς δ’ ώσπερ ώρμήμεσθα δη στράτευμά άγοντες ήξομεν Θήβας επι.
ΟΙ ΤΨΙπ[τλης] ΤΟΙ εύδαιμονοίης, άξιος γάρ, ώ ξένε.
-----εύδαιμονοίης δήτα· των δε σών κακών,
τάλαινα μήτερ, θεών τις ως άπληστος ην. τψιπ[τλη] αία ι φυγάς έμέθεν ας εφυγον,
ώ τέκνον, ει μάθοις, Αημνου πόντιας, πολιόν οτι πατέρος ου κ έτεμον κάρα. [ΕΤΝΗ02] η γάρ σ’ έταξαν πατέρα σόν κατακτα-νεΐν;
[τψ.] φόβος εχει με τών τότε κακών ίώ τέκνον, οιά τε Γοργάδες εν λέκτροις έκανον εύνέτας.
[ετ.] συ δ’ έξέκλεφας πώς πόδ’ ώστε μη θανεΐν; [τψ.] άκτάς βαρυβρόμους ίκόμαν
επί τ οΐδμα θαλάσσιον, ορνίθων έρημον κοιτάν.
[ευ.] κάκείθεν ήλθες δεύρο πώς τινι στόλωι;
[τψ.] ναΰται κώπαις
Ναύπλιο ν εις λιμένα ξενικόν πόρον άγαγόν με δουλοσύνας τ* επέβασαν, ώ τέκνον, ενθάδε Ααναϊδών μέλεον έμπολάν.
[ετ.] οιμοι κακών σών.
[τψ.] μη στέν επ' εύτυχίαισιν.
άλλα συ πώς ετράφης όδε τ* εν τινι χειρί, τέκνον ώ τέκνον; ένεπ* ένεπε ματρ'ι σαι.
[ετ.] *Αργώ με καί τόνδ' ήγαγ’ εις Κὅλχων πάλιν. [τψ.] άπομαστίδιον γ* εμών στέρνων.
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met my entreaty with goodwill, and I in turn shewed goodwill toward your sons. Now keep your children safe—and, children, keep your mother. Farewell ; we must begone, leading our host to Thebes, as we set forth to do.
Sons of Hyps, (o) Blessings upon you, stranger, as 3Tou deserve !
(6) Aye, blessings. Poor mother, surely some god was insatiate of your sufferings !
Hyps. O ! If you should know my banishment, my son, banishment from Lemnos in the sea, because I cut not my father’s grey head off.
Euneus. What, did they bid you slay your father ?
Hyps. I tremble for those woes of old ! Oh my son, like monsters they slew their husbands in their beds I
Eun. And you—how did you steal away from death ?
Hyps. I -went to the roaring beach and swell of the sea, where the birds lie in loneliness—
Eun. How came you hither ? What convoy brought you thence ?
' Hyps. Carried by sailors, rowed to a foreign harbour, Nauplia : and they brought me to servitude, my son, a weeping woman bought for gold by daughters of Danaus !
Ευχ. I share your sorrows, and lament!
Hyps. Weep not in our good fortune. But how were you and your brother reared, my son ? Whose hand was it ? Tell me, oh tell your mother.
Eun. Argo took me and him to the city of Colchians—
Hyps. Torn from my breast!
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[et.] επει δ’ ' Ιάσ ιον εθαν’ εμάς, μήτερ, πατήρ 330 [ΤΨ.] οΐμοι, κακά λέγεις, δάκρυά τ’ όμμασιν, τέκνον, έμοΐς δίδως.
[ευ.] *0ρφευς με και τόνδ’ ήγαγ' εις Θράικης τοπον.
[τψ.] τινα πατέρι ποτε χάριν άθλίωι
τιθέμενος; ένεπέ μοι τέκνον.	335
[ετ.] μοΰσάν με κιθάρας >Ασιάδος διδάσκεται,
τούτον δ’ ες "Αρεως οπΧ έκόσμησεν μάχης. [τψ.] δι’ Αιγαίου δε τινα πόρον έμόλετ* άκτάν Αημνίαν;
[ετ.] Θόας κομίζει σός πατήρ τέκνω δυο.	340
[τψ.] ή γάρ σέσωσται; [ετ.] Βα[κ]χ[ίου] γε μη-χαναΐς.
ΜΕΛΑΝΙΠΠΗ ΔΕΣΜΩΤΙΣ
[(α) 2 b.c. (Schub.-Wil.) and 1 a.d. (Grenf.-H.)]
[(6) Parchment 5 a.d.]
Ed. pr. (a) Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner IPlassikertexte, v. 2, 1907, p. 125. Vv. 1-12 also Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xi. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 39, col. xi. pp. 153-154·.
(b)	Blass, Aegyptische Zeitschrift, 1880, p. 37 ; Ph. Mus. 25, p. 390. Cf. Nauck, T.O.F.2 fr. 495. Revised text in *Schubart-'Wilamowitz, ibid. p. 85.
N. Lewis suggested that the fragment which he published in Etudes de Papyrologie, vol. iii. (republished by Snell, Hermes, Einzelschr. v. p. 78), belongs to this play s but there is no good evidence for this ascription, nor sufficient for Snell’s tentative attribution to Melanippe the JVise.
See further Wilamowitz, Sitzb. d. k. preuss. Akad. d.
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Eun\ And when my father Jason died, mother—
Hyps. Alas ! Your story is my sorrow, son ; tears to my eyes you bring— !
Eux. Orpheus brought me and him to a part of Thrace.
Hvps. How shewed he gratitude to your unhappy father ? Tell me, son !
Eux. He taught me the music of the lyre of Asia, and schooled my brother for^Ares’ weapons of war.
Hyps. And what way did you go over the Aegean to the shores of Lemnos ?
Eux. Thoas, your father, conveyed both your sons—
Hyps. Is he safe then ?
Eux. Yes, by the skill of Bacchus. . . .
MELANIPPE CAPTIVE
[(a) 2 b.c. (Schub.-Wil.) and 1 a.d. (Grenf.-H.)] [(δ) Parchment 5 a.d.]
Wigs. 1921, 63 (including notes of H. Petersen) ; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 117 ; Beloch, Hermes, 19, 604; Wiinsch, Rh. Hus. 49, 91 ; von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. p. 32 ; *Hunt, F.T.P.
Aeolus, discovering that his daughter Melanippe had borne twitis, disbelieved her story that Poseidon was the father. He sent her to Italy in the charge of the king of Metapontum, who happened to be travelling in Thessaly (Diod. Sic. IV. 67 AtoXos . . · -τταρέδωκε την “Αρνην Μεταποντἱωι £ένωι
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κατά τύχην παρΐττώημοϋντι, προστάξας άπάγαν els Μεταττόντιον :
Arne is the lady who replaces Melanippe in Diodorus's version).
Melanippe bore twins, Boeotus and Aeolus, in the house of the Italian king. These were exposed, but reared by shepherds. Years later, Metapontius (as we will call the king) adopted them as successors to his throne a: no one was then aware of their identity, except perhaps an old shepherd, who so far held his peace.
Now the king's wife (Theano, Ilyginus 186; Autolyte, Diod. iv. 67) bore sons thereafter, and plotted to destroy Boeotus and Aeolus, against whom she conceived a natural jealousy for their favour with the king. Melanippe discovered the plot—which was, that the queen's uncles should kill Boeotus and Aeolus while hunting—and learnt too that the doomed boys were her own sons. [Perhaps the old shepherd, who had reared them and knew their identity, heard the plot and discovered all to Melanippe, imploring her to assist them.] But the queen learnt the truth, and imprisoned Melanippe—who may have held some position of menial trust in the palace, like that of Hypsipyle at the court of Nemca. It is possible that the absence of the king may explain his queen's opportunity to act thus.
The plot failed. Our second fragment describes the assault upon the sons of Melanippe, who defended themselves successfully and slew their would-be murderers, the brothers of the queeri: but not before these had explained to the youths their “ ignoble " birth—evidently the queen's brothers knew (perhaps the queen told them) that the youths were exposed children, reared by a shepherd on the hills.
Boeotus and Aeolus returned, and heard (perhaps from the
0 If it seems unlikely that the king should not recognize children whom he himself had exposed in his own territory some years ago, remember the certain parallel of Eur.’s Alexander and the probable one of Sophocles’ Tyro.
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chorus) that Melanippe was imprisoned for intervention on their behalf. They liberated her, and she proved to them that they were her sons. We do not know how the scene was composed. It is possible that it was very brief (see below): Melanippe greeted the youths as her sons; they were sceptical; Melanippe had no sure means of proof; but Poseidon appeared and told all the truth—the god from the machine prophesied the wanderings of Aeolus and Boeotus, and perhaps ordained a wedding between Melanippe and the king (who may have returned to find his wife and her brothers dead, and therefore was about to punish Melanippe and her sons). We do not know exactly how and at what point the suicide of the queen occurred.
This is a typically Euripidean plot: my summary is based upon the fragments themselves, Hyginus 186, and Diodorus iv. 67. It is of course only hypothetical: for none of the fragments except the Messenger's Speech is very helpful; Hyginus is clearly, as that very speech proves, not paraphrasing Euripides' play ; and Diodorus gives a version in which Melanippe plays no part at all, the role usually assigned to her being given to one Arne. All we can say is that the above summary (including a few traits from the fragments) is true of what Eur. found before him when he composed his play. How far he diverged from it, we do not know.
The above reconstruction solves the three problems hitherto held insoluble (but v. Pickard-Cambridge, loc. cit.)—first, the part played by Melanippe herself. The person after whom a play is named is usually, if not always, an important character in it. On my view, Melanippe may have played a part almost as important as that of Hypsipyle in the play which bears her name : her imprisonment may have occurred more than half way through the play, her release towards the end (after the Messenger's speech).—Second, the manner in which Melanippe came to Metapontum. Thessaly is too far away: there can be no direct contact between it and Meta-
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pontum (which is certainly the scene of this play, see Strabo vi. 265 ενταύθα (sc. in Metapontum) καί τον Μετάηοντον μυθενουσι και την Μελανίππην δεσμώτην και τον εξ αυτής
Βοιωτόν, and Wilam. Sitzb. preuss. Akad. ρ. 69) in this play: and Aeolus cannot have had any part in it. Melanippe herself must have been in Metapontuni from the start.— Thirdly, though Melanippe must, for this play, bear her sons in Metapontuni, she must not know that these are her sons
(a)	(Probably spoken by Melanippe)
μάτην ap’ els γυναίκας εξ άνδρών φόγος ψάλλει κενόν τόξευμα καί λεγει κακώς· αι δ’ εισ’ άμείνους άρσενων. δείξω δ’ εγώ. ταΐς μεν γάρ εστ] ι ξυμβόλαι αμάρτυρα
(Fragments follow of four lines, ending καί ούκ άρνούμεναι, άλ]λήλας πόνους,] αισχύνην εχει (φερει Β), ]ωτο? εκβάλει γυνή)
νεμουσι δ’ οίκους και τα ναυστολούμενα	5
εσω δόμων σώιζουσιν, ουδ’ ερημίαι γυναικός οΐκος εύπινης ουδ’ όλβιος, τα δ’ εν θεοΐς αΰ- πρώτα γάρ κρίνω τάδε' μέρος μεγιστον εχομεν εν Φοίβου τε γάρ χρησμοΐς προφητευουσι Αοξίου φρένα	10
γυναίκες, άμφι δ’ αγνά Δωδώνης βάθρα φηγώι παρ’ ίεράι θήλυ τάς Διάς φρενας γένος πορεύει τοΐς θελουσιν Έλλαδος. α δ’ εις τε Μοίρας τάς τ’ ανωνύμους θεάς ιερά τελείται, ταϋτ’ εν άνδράσιν μεν ουχ	15
όσια καθεστηκ , εν γυναιξι δ’ ανξεται άπαντα, ταύτηι τάν θεοΐς εχει δίκης θήλεια. πώς ουν χρή γυναικείον γένος 112
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when this play begins, nor must they know that she is their mother. Later, they must recognize each other.
Beyond this we cannot venture : except to say that (1) the prologue must have been spoken by a divinity {Poseidon), since none of the human characters could have given the necessary explanation about Melanippe’s sons ; (2) the play must have ended fairly soon {about 350 lines ϊ) after the Messenger's speech {see Wilam. loc. cit., and ed. pr. p. 87). In this interval, we must imagine that Melanippe was liberated, Theano died, and Poseidon spoke from the machine.
(a) {Probably spoken by Melanippe)
Vain is man’s evil speaking and blame of women —the twanging of an idle bowstring. For they are better than men, and I will prove it.—Their covenants have no witness . . .
{Fragments follow of four lines)
They manage the home, and guard within the house the sea-borne wares. No house is dean or prosperous if the wife is absent. And in religion —highest I judge this claim—we play the greatest part. In the oracles of Phoebus, women expound Apollo’s will; and at the holy seat of Dodona, beside the sacred oak, woman conveys the will of Zeus to all Greeks who may desire it. As for the holy rites performed for the Fates and the Nameless Goddesses—they are not holy in the hands of men ; among women they flourish all. So righteous is woman’s part in holy service. How then 4
4 Supp]. D. L. P.	10 χρησμούς Π. Oxy.: δο/ιοι?
Π. Berl.	15 pevev Π: μεν ου edd.: μιν ούχ D. L. Ρ.
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κακώς άκούειν; ούχΐ παύσεται φόγος μάταιος άνδρών, οι τ’ άγαν ηγούμενοι φεγειν γυναίκας, ει μι εύρεθηι κακή, πάσας ομοίως; διορίσω δε τώι λόγωΐ’ της μεν κακής κάκιον ούδεν γίγνεται γυναικός, εσθλης δ’ ούδεν εις υπερβολήν πεφυκ’ άμεινον διαφερουσι δ’ αι φύσεις. . . (β) (Spoken by the Messenger to the Queen)
[άγγελο2] τις ην 6 τά[ργόν τάδε βέλος μ]εθεις εμοί;
ως δ’ ου κ εφα ινόμεσθα, σίγα δ’ είχομεν, πρόσω προς αυτόν πάλιν ύποστρεφας πόδα χωρει δρομαίαν, θ η ρ' ελεΐν πρόθυμος ών, βοάι δε' καν τώιδ’ εξεφαινόμεσθα δη ορθοσταδόν λόγχαις επείγοντες φόν[ον. τω δ’ είσιδόντε δίπτυχον θείοιν κάρ[α ησθησαν εΐπόν τ’· eta συλλάβεσθ* άγρα[ς, καιρόν γάρ ηκετ . ούδ' ύπώπτευον [δόλον φίλων προσώπων είσορώντες 6[μματα. οι δ’ εις τον αυτόν πίτυλον ηπειγ[ον δορός-πέτροι τ εχώρουν χερμάδες θ' η[μών πάρα εκεΐθεν, οι δ’ εκεΐθεν, ως δ’ ηιε[ι μάχη σιγή τ άφ' ημών, γνωρίσαντ[ε δη τό παν λεγουσΐ' μητρός ώ κασίγν[ητοι φίλης τί δράτ'; άποκτείνοντες ο[ΰς ήκιστα χρήν φωράσθε. προς θεών δράτ[ε μηδαμώς τάδε, σώ δ’ αύταδελφω χερμ[άδ' αΐρουσιν χεροΐν λεγουσί θ' ως εφυσα[ν εκ δούλης ποθεν, κού δει τύρανν[α σκήπτρα καί θρόνους λαβεΐν
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should her kind be fairly abused ? Shall they not cease, the vain reproaches of men ; and those who deem too soon that all women must be blamed alike, if one be found a sinner ? Let me speak on, and distinguish them : nothing is worse than the base woman, and nothing far surpasses the good one. Only their natures differ. . . .
(δ) (Spoken by the Messenger to the Queen)
“ Who was it cast this vain shaft at me ? ” Now since we revealed not ourselves, but stayed in silence, far off he turned again towards him, and came running, eager to catch the prey. Then he cried out. At once we revealed ourselves, standing upright, and our lances brought death on apace. They, -when they saw their uncles twain, were glad and spoke : “ Come, help us with the chase !—You are come at the hour of need ! ”—suspecting never a plot, for friends were they whose gaze they met. Forward vour brothers pressed to share the spearmen’s onslaught ; from us came stones and boulders, some on this side, some on that: but as the battle advanced, and there was silence on our side, they understood all at last and spoke : “ Brothers of our dear mother, what are you about, that we catch you slaying those whom you should treat so least of all ? For God’s sake, do not so ! ”
Your brothers lifted a great stone, and cried, “ You are the sons of some slave-girl; you have no
Sciv) cf. Eur. Or. 555-556, Thuc. ii. 42, Plato, Prot. 346 b. 31 I have not followed Headlam and others in removing this example of violated caesura: cf. Eur. Hec. 1159, Hie. 695, Βα. 1125 (all in “ Messengers’ ” speeches) ; ΕΙ. 546, I lei. 86, Pseudo-Eur. I.Λ. 630.	34 Blass.	45 Weil,
Wecklein.
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πρεσβεΐ' εχοντ[ας δυσγενεΐς των εύγενών
κάπει τάδ’ είση[κουσαν..........
(Fragments of three lines : then a gap) εσ]φηλε τ els γην [τον βίον τ άφεί]λετο. ημών δ* εχώρει κωφά προς γαΐαν βέλη, δ]υοΓι/ 8’ άδελφοΐν σοΐν τον αν νεώτερον λόγ)χηι πλατείαι συοφόνωι δι’ ηπατος παίσ]ας εδωκε νερτε'ροις καλόν νεκρόν Βοιω]τός, οσπερ τον πριν εκτεινεν βαλών. κάντεϋ]θεν ημείς οι λελειμμενοι φίλων κοΰφον] πόδ’ άλλος άλλόσ’ εϊχομεν φυγή ι. εΐδον δε τ]όν μεν ορεος ύλίμωι φόβηι κρυφθεν]τα, τον δε πεύκινων όζων επι, οι δ’ εις φάρ]αγγ’ εδυνον, οι δ’ υπ’ εύσκίους θάμνους κα]θΐζον. τω δ’ όρώντ ουκ ηξίουν δούλους φόνε]υειν φασγάνοις ελενθεροις. τάδ5 ουκετ οντων σ]ών κασιγνητων κλύεις. εγω μεν οΰν ούκ\ οΐδ’ δτωι σκοπεΐν χρ[ά]ών την εύγενειαν του]? γάρ ανδρείους φύσιν και τούς δικαίους τώ]ν κενών δοξασμάτων, καν ώσι δουλών, εύγεν]εστερους λέγω.
(Fragments of seven more lines)
ΜΕΛΑΝΙΠΠΗ Η ΣΟΦΗ
Ed. pr. *Rabe, Rheinisches Museum, 63, 1908, p. 147. See Wilamowitz, Class. Phil. iii. 226, note; Sitzb. preuss. Akad. 1921, 63; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 113 ; von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 26.
‘ Hippo, daughter of Chiron, bore Melanippe to Aeolus. During Aeolus's absence in exile for a year, Melanippe, a girl 116
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right to seize the royal sceptre and throne, ignoble masters of noblemen! ” Now when they heard this . . .
{Fragments of three lines : then a gap) tripped him to the ground, and took his life away. Our shafts fell idly to the ground ; the younger of your two brothers was struck through the heart by the broad spear destined for the boar ; and his fine corpse was given over to the dead by him, Boeotus, who struck the former one and slew him. Thereupon we, the remnant of his friends, turned our nimble feet to flight, each a different path. One man I saw hidden in the leafy forest on the mountain, another on the boughs of a pine ; others climbed down to a ravine, some crouched beneath dark shadowy bushes. They saw us, but thought it not well that swords of noblemen should butcher slaves. This is my story : your brothers are no more. For my part, I know not whereby one must judge nobility. Men brave in character and just, albeit sons of slaves, are nobler, I say, than the vain pretentious.
{Fragments of seven more lines)
46 Weil. 47 Nauck. 61 Von Arnim.
MELANIPPE THE WISE
of singular beauty, bore twin sons to Poseidon ; who bade her conceal the fact from Aeolus by hiding the twins in a cattle-shed. When Aeolus returned, he was told that two infants had been found being suckled by cows: regarding them as monsters, βονγαή} τέρατα, he determined to burn them, and
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bade Melanippe attire them in funeral clothes. Melanippe tried desperately to save the babies’ lives: and as a last resort confessed that they were her own. (Or perhaps her secret was betrayed by a nurse to whose care she had committed her babies in the cattle-shed.) Aeolus in anger was
(From the Prologue)
[μελανιππη] Zeus', ως ΧεΧ€κται της άΧηθείας ϊmo, 'Έλληγ’ ετιχθ', ος εζεφνσεν Αίολον ον χθων, όσον ΐΐηνειός ' Ασωπού θ' νΒωρ ύγροΐς όρίζον εντός άγκώσι στεγει, σκήπτρων ακούει πάσα και κικΧηισκεται επώνυμος χθων ΑίοΧις τούμοΰ πατρός, εν μεν τόΒ' εζεβΧαστεν "Ελληνο? γένος, πτόρθον δ’ άφηκεν άΧΧον εις άΧΧην πόΧιν
(Lacuna of at least one line, referring to the adventures of Αωρος)
κΧεινάς 'Αθήνας Ξοΰθον, ώι νύμφη ποτε θνγάτηρ 'Έ,ρεχθεως Κεκροπίας επ' αύχενι "Ιων* ετικτεν. άΧΧ' άνοιστεος Χόγος επ' ονομα τούμόν κεια' όθενπερ ηρξάμην. καΧοϋσι ΧΙεΧανίππην (με), Χίρωνος Βε με ετικτε θνγάτηρ ΑίόΧωι· κείνην μεν ουν ξανθηι κατεπτερωσεν ιππείαι τριχι Ζευς, ουνεχ' υμνους ηιΒε χρησμωιΒός βροτοΐς άκη πόνων φράζουσα και Χυτήρια, πυκνή ι θυεΧΧηι δ* α ιθερος διώκεται μουσεΐον εκΧιποΰσα Κωρύκιον όρος. νύμφη Be θεσπιωιΒός ανθρώπων νπο 'Ιππώ κεκΧηται σώματος Bi' άΧΧαγας. μητρός μεν ώΒε της όμης εχει περί.
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about to slay the children and punish Melanippe, when the intervention of Hippo {or Poseidon) stayed his hand. The divine parentage of the babies was revealed, and their future fame as eponymous heroes of Boeotia and Aeolis was prophesied.
{From the Prologue)
Melanippe. Hellen—so runs the tale of truth— was son of Zeus ; and son of Hellen was Aeolus ; whom all the land obeys, that Peneus’s and Asopus’s floods protect and limit ΛνΠΠ their winding streams. The land is called Aeolis, after ray father’s name.— This was one race that sprung from Hellen.
But he sent forth other branches to other cities . ..
{Lacuna of at least one line, referring to the adventures of Αωρος)
tand Xuthus to famous Athens ; to him of old, on the neck of Cecrops’ land, his bride the daughter of Erechtheus bore Ion.
Now I must recall my tale to the point where I began—to my own name. They call me Melanippe ; the daughter of Chiron bore me to Aeolus. Her— because she chanted songs of prophecy to men, expounding remedies and release from pain®—Zeus covered with the plumage of bay horse’s hair; thick fell a tempest from Heaven, and she was driven forth, and left the Corycian mountain of the Muses. That nymph of prophecy is called Hippo by the world, by reason of her body’s change.
Such is the truth about my mother. . . .
“ i.e., because she gave these benefits to mankind, Zeus punished her; cf. his punishment of Prometheus.
l-2=fr. 481 N.
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ΠΕΙΡΙΘΟΟΣ
Ed. pr. (b) *Rabe, Hheinisches Museum, 63, 1908, p. 145; (a and c) *llunt, P. Oxy. xvii. 1927, no. 2078, μ. 36 (2 a.d.).
See von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 40; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 148; Wilamowitz, Analecta Euripidea, p. 161 ; Sit zb. preuss. Akad. 1P07, 1 ; Kuiper, Mnemosyne, 35 ; Korte, Archiv, x. 1931, 51
The story of the tragedy u is this :—Pirithous went to Hades accompanied by Theseus to seek the hand of Persephone in marriage. He was dreadfully punished for his presumption, being chained to a rock guarded by serpents. Theseus would not desert his companion, and elected to live in Hades.
Then Heracles, sent by Eurystheus to fetch Cerberus, accomplished his labour and delivered both Pirithous and Theseus. {Herein was a great innovation : the common story ended with the deliverance of Theseus only.)
In our first fragment Pirithous {perhaps in the Prologos) describes the sin and suffering of his father Ixion. In the second fragment, Aeacus observes the approach of Heracles ; challenges him, and receives his answer. In the third fragment, Theseus implores Heracles for deliverance.
The great authority of Wilamowitz {who however did not treat the problem fully or in detail) has led many scholars to follow him in denying that Euripides wrote this play. Their only direct evidence is the sentence in Athenaeus {496 b) ό τον ΐίαρίθουν γράφας, efoe Κpirlas ἔστιν ό τύραννος η Εύριπ&ης, and the statement in a Life of Euripides that Tennes, Rhadamanthys and Pirithous were “ spurious ” dramas.
Kuiper, loc. cit. adequately refutes the charges, (1) that the cosmogony implied infr. 593 Nauclc is impossible for Eur., (2) that Vir.fr. 598'is inconsistent with Eur.’s views about human character, (3) that there is anything un-Euripidean in the language, (4) one or two minor and even more weakly 120
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founded charges. He also shews that there is no reason to believe that the doubtful ascription to Critias in Athen. 496 b (cf. Vit. Eur.) is based on good or early authority : on the other side, Pirithous is included among the plays of Eur. on the Piraeus stone (Wilam. Anal. Eur. p. 138)—a most weighty consideration—and is attributed to Eur. by Plutarch, Clement, scholiasts, anthologists, lexicographers and others. The comparative freedom from resolution of the iambic trimeters may only indicate that Pirithous was not among Eur.'s later plays (a conclusion provisionally accepted by Zielinski, Trag. Lib. Tres, p. 228). Hunt's inference from v. 8 of our first fragment is wholly arbitrary (he suggested, from comparison of Or. 36-37, ΕΙ. 1253, that τροχώι μανίας should be taken together as a metaphor, i.e. that Ixion’s wheel was in this play made a mere figure of speech, his myth rationalized : this would not be surprising if the poet were the Critias who wrote Sisyphus fr. 1 Nauck, where the same rationalizing tendency can be observed in the allegation that the gods are only an utilitarian invention. But (1) since the ends of the lines are missing, we do not know whether μανίας should be taken with τροχώι or not—it is very easy to avoid taking it so; (2) even if the myth was thus rationalized— which we do not knoic—it icould not be the first instance of such rationalism in Euripides : no need to look beyond him to a Critias).
It is further alleged that the scene of the action must have been set partly in Hades, partly on earth : the principal events certainly occurred in Hades ; but the Chorus, which sings to Zeus, and calls upon the Aether, must have been outside Hades in the daylight. This is very far from certain. It is most reasonable to suppose that the Chorus was a band of Initiate Souls in Hades, like the Chorus of Initiates in Aristo-
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phanes’ Frogs.0 There need be no change of scene. And even if there was a change of scene, and if Hades as the scene is itself considered strange and unprecedented, I do not see that the ascription to Critias at the end of Euripides’ life is a better solution than the ascription to Euripides himself a few years earlier.
In conclusion : the direct testimonies, quoted above, create
(α) [ΠΕΙΡΙΘ002] θεός δε μανία[ς άρτίως ελευθέριοι έπεμφεν άτη[ν άρπάσας δ’ ήικασμένην νεφέλην γυναικ[ί δυσσεβέστατον λόγον εσπειρεν ἐς τους Θ^σσαλους, ως δη Κρόνου θυγατρϊ μίσγοιτ' i[v φυταλμίωι λέχει.	5
τοιώνδε κόμπω[ν δ' ύστερον καταξίους ποινάς θεοΐς ετεισεν [ μανίας τροχώι περι[ οίστρηλάτοισιν ώχ[μασεν, κάπειθ' ελών άπνστον άνθρώποι[σιν αίθέρος βάθει	10
έκρυφεν. άλλα βορε[άσιν ττνοαΐς εκεΐ διεσιταράχθη συμμ[έτρωι κομπάσμασιν πατήρ άμαρτών είς θε[ούς τιμωρίαι. εγώ δ’ εκείνου πη ματ' α\ίνιχθέντ έχων [ΪΙερίθους όνόματι καί τυχας €ΐληχ' ισα?.] 15
(Ι) [aiakos] έα, τί χρήμα; δέρκο μαι σπουδήι τινα δεΰρ' έγκονοΰντα και μάλ' εύτόλμωι φρενί. είπεΐν δίκαιον, ώ ζεν', οστις ών τόπους είς τονσδε χρίμπτηι και καθ' ήντιν' αιτίαν.
1-15 restored ex grat. by Housman.	7 [ὥν πάντων
πατήρ Housman.	8 περίφερες εν Bivais δέμας Housman.
0 Ar. Han. was certainly influenced by Pirithous: cf. further the part of Aeacus. If the chorus of Pirithous was 122
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a sense of uncertainty which nothing can dispel; but modern scholarship has failed to add much, if any, strength to them. On the whole the balance of evidence is in favour of Euripidean authorship : though we still know far too little about the play to permit a definite conclusion. I defer to the consensus of ancient opinion in publishing the play under the name of Euripides.
(а)	Pirithous. Now when he was just freed from madness, God sent infatuation upon him; he seized a cloud, made in the likeness of a -woman, and spread among the Thessalians an impious rumour,—that he embraced the daughter of Cronus in fruitful union. For that vain boast thereafter he paid to heaven a just penalty ; . . . Zeus took and hid him in the sky’s abyss, far from the knowledge of man. There he was torn asunder by northern gales—he, my father, his retribution suited to his boasting, whereby he had sinned against the gods. And I, bearing his agonies riddled in my name,6 am called Pirithous, and my fortunes are like his. . . .
(б)	Aeacus. What is this ? I see a figure hastening hither apace—bold is his spirit indeed! Stranger, you must tell me who you are that come near these regions, and what matter brings you.
indeed a band of Initiates, a reason must have been given why they should appear in the same scene as Pirithous; their normal haunts would of course be separate from his place of punishment. But a reason could easily have been found : Pirithous is being punished for a crime against Persephone —the chorus, if (like that of Ar. Ran.) it consists of “ dead ” Eleusinian Initiates, is a devotee of Persephone. It would not require much ingenuity to bring together Persephone’s worshippers with her captive enemy.	6 He derives his
name from peri and thoos, circling and swift—Ixion his father was bound to a wheel.
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[hpakahs] ούδεις όκνος πάντ εκκαλύφασθαι λόγον.
εμοι πατρις μεν *Άργος, όνομα δ’ 'Ηρακλής, θεών δε πάντων πατρός εζεφυν Αιός. εμήι γα,ρ ήλθε μητρί κεδνήι προς λεχος Ζευς, ως λελεκται τής αλήθειας υπο. ήκω δε δεύρο προς βίαν, Eύρυσθεως άρχαΐς ύπείκων, ος μ’ επεμφ’ °Αώου κύνα άγειν κελεύων ζώντα προς Μυκηνίδας πύλας, ίδεΐν μεν ου θελων, άθλον δε μοι άνήνντον τόνδ’ ώιετ’ εξηυρηκεναι. τοιόνδ’ ίχνεύων πράγος Ευρώπης κύκλωι 5Ασίας τε πάσης ες μυχούς ελήλυθα.
(ό) [ΘΗ2ΕΤ2...........] πιστόν γάρ ανδρά και
φίλον
αισχρόν πρ]οδοΰναι δυσ[με]νώς ειλημμενον. [ΗΡΑΚΛΗ2 σαυτώι τε], Θησεΰ, τήι τ * Αθηναίων πό[λει
πρεποντ ελεξας- τοΐσι δυστνχοΰσι γα,ρ αει ποτ ει συ σύμμαχος, σκήφιν [δί τ]οι άεικες εστ εχοντα προς πάτραν μολεΐν.
Eύρυσθέα γα,ρ πώς δοκέΐς αν άσμενον, εμ ει πύθοιτο ταύτα συμπράξαντά σοι, λέγειν αν ως άκραντος ήθληται πόνος; [ΘΗ2ΕΤ2] ἀλλ’ ου συ χρήιζεις παντελώς] εμήν όχεις
εύνοιαν, ου κ εμπλ[ηκτον ἀλλ’ ελ]ευθερως εχθροΐσί τ εχθρα.[ν και φίλοισι]ν ευμενή, πρόσθεν σ εμοι τ[οιοΰτον όνθ' αίρ]εΐ λόγος, λεγοις δ’ αν [ήδη και σύ τούς αυ]τοός λόγους.
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Heracles. I fear not to unfold all my story. My fatherland is Argos, my name is Heracles. And I am son of Zeus, the father of all the gods : for Zeus—so runs the tale of truth—came to my good mother’s bed. And I come hither perforce, obedient to the commands of Eurystheus who sent me and bade me fetch the hound of Hades living to the gates of Mycenae,—not that he wished to see it, but he deemed that he had found therein a labour that I could not accomplish. In quest of this business I have travelled round about to the farthest ends of Europe and of all Asia. . . .
(c)	Theseus. . . . for it is shameful to betray a loj al friend, when captive of the foe.
Heracles. Theseus, your speech does honour due to Athens and yourself. You were ever champion of the oppressed. Yet it were shame for me to return home with excuses on my lips. How gladly, think you, would Eurystheus say—if he heard I did this with your help—that my task and toil were unfulfilled ?
Theseus. For your desire, all my goodwill is with you : not given in heat, but freely, hating them that hate, but to friends favourable. Such were you once to me, as all men tell ; and now you shall say the same. . . .
23 End probably corrupt: /ceSvov es λέχοι Dobree. 41 παντελὥ? D. L. P.
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ΣΘΕΝΕΒΟΙΑ
Ed. pr. Rabe, Rheinisches Museum, 63, 1908, p. 147. See Wilamowitz, Class. Phil. 3, 1908, 225 ; Croiset, Rev. de Phil. 34, 1910, 216 ; Sellner, de Eur. Stheneb. quaest. select. 1910; Sechan, Et. sur la trag. grecque, 494; *Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 131 ; von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. 43 ; Stahl, Rheinisches Museum, 63, 626.
Bellerophon had fled from Corinth to the palace of Proetus at Tiryns, where he was purified of homicide. Stheneboea, wife of Proetus, made advances to him, which he rejected (she employed a Nurse as go-between). In the prologue, Bellerophon resolves to leave Tiryns, in order to avoid dishonour for him-self if he yields to Stheneboea, and for Proetus if he should denounce the queen. Proetus however listened to the slanders which his humiliated wife uttered against his guest, and sent Bellerophon to King Iobates of Caria with a secret message bidding Iobates to slay him. Iobates sent Bellerophon forth to fight the Chimaera, thinking that he would not return; but Bellerophon accomplished this labour, and returned enraged to Tiryns, borne by Pegasus. Finding there another plot to
[βελλεροφων] ούκ εστιν οστις ττ dvr* άνηρ ευδαιμονεί·
η γάρ πεφυκώς εσθλός ούκ εχει β ιον, η δυσγενης ών πλουσίαν άροΐ πλάκα, πολλούς δε πλούτωι καί γένει γαυρουμένους γυνή κατηισχυν iv δόμοισι νήπια.	5
τοιάώε Προΐτος γης άναξ νόσωι νοσεί* ξένον γάρ ικέτην τησδ* έμ' έλθόντα στέγης λόγοισι πείθει καί δόλωι θηρεύεται
7 ίττΐλθόντα ms. : ταΐσδ’ . . . στέγαι? Wilam., Pick.-Camb., text von Arnim.
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destroy him, he feigned compliance with Stheneboea’s reiterated advances ; he proposed to her that she should fly with him on Pegasus to Asia Minor. She assented: but while they were flying near Melos, Bellerophon threw her down. into the sea. Her body was recovered by fishermen, who brought it to Corinth ; whither Bellerophon also returned, and justified himself before Proetus.
This was a remarkable tragedy. The introduction of Pegasus—α real horse, probably, adorned with artificial wings—on to the stage, had perhaps no precedent, and was certainly a bolder innovation of its kind than anything since the chariot of Oceanus in Aeschylus’s Prometheus. Even more surprising is the disrespect for the common unity of time.—Two long intervals must have elapsed during the action of the play, (1) while Bellerophon went to Asia Minor and performed labours at the command of Iobates ; (2) while Bellerophon and Stheneboea flew away from Corinth on their winged horse.
Further, the duplication of the plots against the life of Bellerophon, and of his temptation by Stheneboea, is indeed astonishing. (It is probable that Stheneboea's death at the hands of Bellerophon was an Euripidean innovation in the story.)
Bellerophon. No man in the world is happy in all ways : either his birth is noble, but he has no liveli- * hood ; or he ploughs wealthy fields, but his birth is humble. Many are proud of riches and noble birth together, yet a foolish \vife at home brings shame upon them. Such is the affliction of Proetus, who rules this country. I came here as a guest and suppliant of this palace ; her tongue beguiles me
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κρνφαΐον εύνης els ομιλίαν πεσεΐν. αίει γάρ ηπερ τω ιδ’ εφεστηκεν λόγω ι τροφός γεραιά και ξυνίστησιν λόχος υμνεί τον αυτόν μύθον' ω κακώς φρονών πίθου· τί μαίνηι; τληθι δεσποίνης εμης (At least one line missing) κτησει 8’ ανακτος δώμαθ' εν πεισθεις
βραχύ·
όγώ δε θεσμούς Ζ,ήνά θ' ίκόσιον σόβων ΤΙροΐτόν τε τιμών, ος μ' εδόξατ εις δόμους λι πάντα γαΐαν Σίσυφου φόνον τ' εμής ενιφε χειρός αΐμ' επισφάξας νεον, ούπώποτ ηθελησα δεξασθαι λόγους, ούδ' εις νοσουντας ύβρίσαι δόμους ζενος, μισών έρωτα δεινόν, ος φθείρει βροτούς. διπλοί γα.ρ εϊσ' ερωτες εντροφοι χθονί·
6 μεν γεγώς εχθι ατος εις "Αιδην φόρε ι,
6 δ' εις τό σώφρον επ' αρετήν τ' άγων ερως ζηλωτός άνθρώποισιν, ών εΐην εγώ.
\ούκοΰν νομίζω καί θανεΐν γε σωφρονών άλλ' εις αγρόν γάρ εξιόναι βουλησομαιή^ ου γάρ με λύει τοΐσδ' εφημενον δόμοις κακορροθεΐσθαι μη θελοντ' είναι κακόν, ■ ούδ’ αύ κατειπεΐν καί γυναικι προσβαλεΐν κηλΐδα Προίτου και διασπάσαι δόμον
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and her wiles pursue me, to share her bed in secret. Ever and again that aged nurse who is charged * with this message, and conspires to make the union, chants the same story:	“ Yield, foolish man!
Whence comes this madness ? Be bold, (obey) my queen’s (command); . . .
(At least one line missing)
one little act of yielding, and your prize shall be this palace! ”
But I have good respect for law and Zeus, the suppliant’s god ; and esteem for Proetus, who received me into his house when I left the land of Sisyphus, and washed my hands clean of murder, -with blood of new slaughter shed above them ; so never yet have I consented to listen to her plea, nor to offend against this stricken house, where I am a guest: and I abhor that dangerous passion which destroys the soul of man. Two kinds of love there are, that live on earth :—one, our worst enemy, leads to death ; the other leads to virtue and a good life—coveted by men such as I would be ! Better, I think, that a man be virtuous, though he should die for it. (?)
Now I would go forth into the fields. I do myself no service sitting in the palace, and listening to abuse because I will not sin : nor yet denouncing her and bringing shame on the wife of Proetus, and rending the house in twain . . .
17-18 φόνων τ όμάς evufie χήρας cod.. Pick.-Camb. Text von Arnim.	26-27 senseless and (27) unmetrical:
Roberts suggests plausibly ίξάγα,ν for έξωναι.
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17	[2 b.c.]	ΤΗΛΕΦΟΣ
Ed. pr. *Calderini, Aegyptus, xv. 1935, p. 239. See Goossens, Chroniques d'Egypte, 11, 1936, 508 (and 139); Kiirte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 98 ; Buchwald, Stud, zur Chronol. d. Att. Trag., diss. KOnigsb. 1939, 26.
For the plot of this famous play, see J. Schmidt in Roscher’s Lexicon, v. col. 274 ; Schwenn in P.-W.-K. ix. col. 362; and esp. Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, υ. 2. 69. For the legend see our preface to Sophocles’ ’Αχαιών Σύλλογος: from which it will be evident that Sophocles’ treatment of the theme gave little scope for tense or profound drama. But the Telephus of Euripides was a most original and interesting character. The act ion of the play was partly concerned with a dissension in the Greek army ; Agamemnon being eager, and Menelaus reluctant, to abandon the expedition against Troy. And Telephus himself took for his model the crafty Athenian politician, a cunning fellow thriving on stratagem and deception. First, he disguised himself as a beggar in rags; then he sought to win Agamemnon over with sly argu-
(From the Prologue)
[ΤΗΛΕΦ02] ω γα\ΐα πατρίς], ήν Πελοφ ορίζεται, χαΐρ\ ος τε πέτραν *Αρκάδων δνσχε ίμερον ΙΙά^ εμβατεύεις, ενθεν εύχομαι γένος·
Ανγη γάρ Άλεου παΐς με τώι Τιρυνθίωι τίκτει λαθραίως ΉρακλεΓ· σννοιδ’ ορος δ Π αρθενιον, ένθα μήτε ρ' ωδίνω ν εμην ελνσεν Έίλείθνια, γίγνομαι δ’ εγώ. και πόλλ* (ε)μόχθησ*· άλλα συντεμώ λόγον ηλθον δε Μυσών» πεδίον, ενθ’ ε(ύ)ρών εμην μητέρα κατοικώ, και δίδωσί μοι κράτη 10 Ύεύθρας ό ‘Μύσος, Τηλεφον δ’ επώνυμον καλονσί μ* αστοί Μνσίαν κατά χθόνα'
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TELEPHUS	[2 b.c.]
merits; being unsuccessful, he boldly seized the infant Orestes and held him as hostage until Agamemnon yielded. [This feature was not invented by Euripides : vases prove it to be earlier, and tradition assigned it to Aeschylus, see Wilamo-witz, loc. cit. pp. 69-70.] Finally he prevailed upon Achilles with another display of specious and sophistical argument. The fragments do not allow us to follow Telephus pleading his own cause as if he were another person, and later betraying his own identity; but there was evident occasion for surprise and subtlety. We see clearly how Euripides could transform a slow and stately legend into a breathless drama of intrigue and suspense; and how obviously he merited the accusation that he was abasing the dignity of his profession. But the Athenians never forgot the rags and tatters of his Telephus.
The play was produced in 438 b.c. together with Alcmeon through Psophis, Cretan Women, and Alcestis. Ft’. 1-7 (to ΈΙλΐίθυια) —fr. 696 N.: v. 13 =fab. incert fr. 884 N.
(From the Prologue)
Telephus. I greet my fatherland, where Pelops set his boundaries ; and Pan, who haunts the stormy Arcadian crags, whence I avow my birth. Auge, the daughter of Aleus, bore me in secret to Heracles of Tiryns. Witness Parthenion, the mountain where Ilithyia released my mother from her pangs, and I was born. And long I laboured—but I will make my story brief *, I came to the plain of Mysia, where I found my mother and made a home. Teuthras, the Mysian, granted me his empire. Men call me Telephus in the towns of Mysia, since far from
1-7 (Εΐλ«'θυ«χ) Nauck, fr· 696.	9 e/κον Π: corn
Goossens.
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τηλοΰ γάρ οίκων βίοτον έξιδρυσάμην.
°Έ>λλην δε βαρβάροισιν ηρχον έκπονών πολλοΐς συν δπλοις, πριν (γ') * Αχαϊκός μολών 15 στρατός τα Μυσώ[ι> π^δί* hτ[έ]στράφη παγ[
{Obscure fragments of four more lines)
13=Nauek, fab. incert. fr. 884.	14 ηρχ€Τ€κτονων Π:
ήργον D. L. Ρ., (κπονών Goossens. 15 So ed. pr. : πολ-
1Λ	[(α) 2 a.d.]	FRAGMENTS
*	[(b) 5 A.D.]
(α) Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176 (from Satyrus’s Life of Euripides) (1) and (2) = fr. 38, col. iii. p. 143 ; (3) =fr. 39, col. ii. p. 144 ; (4) =fr. 39, col. iv. 33-38, p. 147 ; (5) = fr. 39, col. vi. 4-12, p. 148 ; (6)=fr. 39, col. vi. 12-15, p. 148. See von Arnim, Suppl. Enr. 3.
(α) (1)	Βοσπο]ρου πέρα
N[etAoi>] re ναυστολουσι χρημάτων χάριν άστρο[σκο]ποΰντ€ς [era]Λίαν τρικυ[μί\αν.
(2)	Θύραθεν [οι)] θέλοιμ αν [έλθ]οΰσαν μα[κράν χρυσοΰν [τόν] *1 στρον [oi5]8e Β όσπο[ρον
λα]βών.
(3)	[-- λ]άθραι Se τον[τ]ων δρωμένων τινας
φοβηι;
[----] τους μζίζονα βλ[έ]ποντας ά[ν\0ρώπων
θβους.
(4)	κτήσασθ' έν ύστέροισιν €υ[κ]λ(ιαν χρόνοι[ς, α]πασαν άντλη[σαν]τ€ς ημέρα[ν πόν]ον φυχαΐς.
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home a my life was settled. Over barbarians I ruled, a Hellene, at my task beside me were a thousand spears ; until the Achaean army came, and turned to the plains of Mysia . . .
(Obscure fragments offour more lines) a A play on the Greek name Τήλεψο?.
λοισινενβλοΐ€ΐν Π.	16 στρατοςθεμυσω . . διον€ττ[ι]στροφην-
7ταγ[ Π: corr. Goossens (έπεστρὥψα Korte). παγ[ is corrupt: 7το[δἱ Goossens.
FRAGMENTS	[(α) 2 a.d.]
[(b) 5 A.D.]
These fragments are not explicitly ascribed to Euripides in the Papyrus ; we can only say that the contexts render the ascription probable.
(b) Ed. pr. *Vitelli, Papiri Greci e Latini, ii. 1913, no. 126, p. 27. (See p. 254, line 70-71.) Quoted in a fragment of a comedy, and explicitly ascribed to Euripides.
(a)	(1) Beyond the Bosporus and the Nile they
sail in quest of gold, watching the stormy ocean high as heaven. . . .
(2)	I would not have her . . . going far from home, not though I gained the Bosporus and Ister turned to gold. . . .
(3)	---These things are done in secret: whom do
you fear ?
----The gods ; farther than men they see. . . .
(4)	Go, get you fame for all time to come, and every day drain labour to the dregs within your souls !
5 [τον] von Arnim.
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(5)	] τεκόν[τι] π[α]τρΙ δυσμενέστατοι-δόμ]ων γαρ άρχβ[ϊ\ν els ερωτ σφιγμένοι τοι? φιλτάτοις κυρ[ο]ΰσι πολεμιώτατοι.
(6)	σμικρ[οϊ] γέροντι 7Γα[ῖ]δες ηδίους πατρι.
(b)	τάς γαρ συμφοράς	15
απροσδόκητους δαίμονες δι]ώρισαν.
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(5)	. . . hate their own father most: they come to yearning for rule over the house, and prove the bitterest foes to their nearest friends.
(6)	An aged father has more j oy of little children....
(6) The gods appointed man’s misfortunes to be unexpected.
15 γαρ may not be part of the original Euripidean text.
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ΙΩΝ
ΟΜΦΑΛΗ
19	[3 a.d.]
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, Ρ. Oxy. xiii. 1919, no. 1611, fr. 2, col. i. 12-1-127, p. 134. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 240; Schmidt, G.G.A. 1922, 97; Blumenthal, Ion von Chios (Berlin 1939), p. 35.
Quotation in an essay in literary criticism, introduced by the phrase ό έν τη ι Ίωνο[ϊ Όμφ]άλη( ι) κατ αρχήν λβγξω€[ν]ο? Ήρακλεους βόρειος [ἴπ]πο5. Omphale was α Satyric play: its scene was Lydia. For the βάρεως ίππος cf. Homer, Iliad XX. 221 του τρισχίλιοι ίπποι . . . τάων καί Βορεης ήράσσατο
ορών μιν [ἡ]877 Πἐλθ7τος εξελαν[νο]μεν, Έρμη, βόρειον [ΐπ]πον άνεται δ’ οδός
ANONYMOUS
20	[1-2 a.d.] ?ΑΙΣΧΥΛΟΣ: ΜΥΡΜΙΔΟΝΕΣ
Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Melanges Bidez, Annuaire de Vln-stitut de philologie et d'histoire orientates, ii. 1934, p. 968 with Plate. See Korte, Archiv, xi. 1935, 250 ; Sulzberger, L'AntiquitJ Classique, 3, 1934, 447 ; Vitelli-Norsa, Papiri .	Greci e Latini, xi. 1935, no. 1211, p. 102, with Plate; Kak-n,
Eranos, 33, 1935, 39; Schadewaldt. Hermes, 71, 1936, 25; Fritzsch, Neue Fragmente der Aisch. nnd Soph., diss. Hamburg, 1936, 16 ; Zimmermann, Phil. Woch. 57, 715 ; Stella, Rend. 1st. Lomb. 69, 1936, 553.
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ΙΟΝ
OMPHALE _	[3 a.d.]
βοακομενίων. The subject of ΐζ.ελαύνομ€ν may be the Satyrs. “ Possibly Heracles had been sent by Omphale to fetch one of the horses sprung from Boreas which belonged to Pelops; cf. the legend of the capture of the horses of Diomedes, which Heracles gave to F.urystheus (Apollod. it. 5. 8) ” (ed. pr.). See Blumenthal, pp. 36-37 for details.
At length from the boundaries of Pelops we drive forth, O Hermes, the North Wind’s horse ; and our journey is at its end . . .
ANONYMOUS
? AESCHYLUS, MYRMIDONS [1-2 a.d.]
The ascription of these lines to Aeschylus is based upon the form διαἱ at the end of v. 8: for the only other iambic trimeter which ends with this form of the preposition (i.e. in which the form, when it occurs in an iambic trimeter, is not required by the metre) is Aeschylean, viz. Cho. 656 : cf. Aesch.fr. 296 Xauck, διαἱ at the end of a trochaic tetrameter. This evidence is surely insufficient; there is no reason why
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Sophocles, Euripides and others should not have used the form in this way ; the fact that it is not so used in their extant works is a reply that may be confuted by the next discovery of a tragic fragment in a papyrus. It is not as if forms of this kind were in themselves peculiarly Aeschylean. δι οἱ occurs only in Aeschylus (also Agam. 448,1133,1453, 1485, Cho. 610 lyrics) ; but vital, found in Aeschylus, Agam. 892, 944, Eum. 417, occurs also in Sophocles, ΕΙ. 711, Ant. 1035 (all in iambic trimeters) ; Aesch. Agam. 1164, Cho. 615 (both lyric, and both probably false readings) ; Euripides, ΕΙ. 1187 (lyric); and in the fragment (p. 22) which is probably part of Sophocles’ Inachus, a satyric play,
v.	9 (lyric) ; cf. Aristophanes, Ach. 970, Αν. 1426 (iambic trimeters, parodies of tragic style).
If we turn to the style of the fragment, we find that although it is perhaps more like that of Aeschylus than that of Sophocles or Euripides, it is not really like the style of Aeschylus. It lacks the power and colour and metaphor of Aeschylean language; it is indeed very simple and direct, clear and unadorned 0 ; its boldest metaphors are “ shepherd ” for Agamemnon and “ healer of evils ”—perhaps introduced with an apology—for death ; the only word in the vocabulary which might suggest Aeschylus is πολυσκεΒεΐς ν. 16, a new (but comparatively tame) compound.
The details of the linguistic evidence, apart from δι αἱ, afford no helpful criterion. There are several points of construction, vocabulary, etc., which do not occur in Aeschylus : but there is perhaps nothing that could not have occurred in
[ΑΧΙΛΛΕΤ2] λενσουσι τούμόν σώμα· μη δό/cet ποτε 7Γ€τρ[ο]ις καταξανθόντα Υίηλόως γόνον
0	Stella observes that the Myrmidons of Aesch. was specially chosen by Aristophanes in the Frogs as an example of particularly pompous and grandiose writing.
1S8
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his work. The rare word προδοσία v. 20 is not found elsewhere in Tragic iambic trimeters (or in indeed in Tragedy at all, except Eur. Hel. 1633, troch. tetr.), but no secure inference can be made on this basis. The details can be found in Stella, loc. cit. .· with whom I agree further that the character of Achilles here is not typically Aeschylean ; he is psychologically more advanced, more sophisticated and argumentative, more interested in himself and his own motives and actions, than we expect in Aeschylus. True, the nature of the action may have demanded such a character : the point is that although such a character is not impossible for an Aeschylean play, it certainly is not typical of one.
The most that can be said in favour of the ascription to Aeschylus is this : that the fragment comes from just such a scene as ice imagine Aeschylus's Myrmidons to have included; that the form of a preposition in -αι, used without metrical necessity, does not in fact occur in Tragic iambics outside Aeschylus ; and that the style and character of the speaker, though not Aeschylean, are not impossible to reconcile with Aeschylus.
This evidence, though not lightly to be dismissed, is insufficient for the important conclusion which it purports to prove. It remains undeniable that the fragment may proceed from the hand of another writer. If Sophocles and Euripides are thought unlikely candidates for authorship, we must still remember that Achilles was the hero of plays written by Astydamas, Carcinus and others ; and we have long ago been forced to abandon the assumption that a tragic fragment found in a papyrus of the 1st or 2nd century a.d. must automatically be ascribed to one of the three great Tragedians. It is clear that the only scientific verdict must be :—“ Anonymous; perhaps from the Myrmidons of Aeschylus."
Achilles. . . , they will stone me ! Stoning and torture of the son of Peleus shall prove no blessing—
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Δαναούς ο]νησειν Τρωικήν άνά χθόνα' ἀλλ’] ημενοισι Τρωσΐ την afVJeu δορός νικα]ν γενοιτ αν, εύπετεστερ[ον] δ’ εχοις 5 . . . τούτο δη βροτοΐσιν Ιατρόν πόνων. τάρβε]ι δ’ ’Αχαιών χειρ* εφορμησω δορί μαιμ\ώσαν όργηι ποιμενος κακού διαί; άλλ’ εΐ]περ εις ών, ως λεγουσι σύμμαχοι, τροπη]ν τοσαύτη ν εκτισ ου παρών μάχηι, 10 ούκ ει]μ’ εγώ τα πάντ Άχαιικώι στρατώι; τοιὅι^δ’ άφεΐναι τοϋπος ούκ αιδώς μ’ έχει· τις γάρ\ τοιουτ[ο]υς εύγενεστερους 4μου
........οι]ν [et]7τοι καί στρατού ταγ[ευ]~
ματα;
] υμάς εις άνηρ ή[ι]κ[ι]ζετο	Ιδ
τ]αράσσων καί πολυσκεδεΐς [τι]0[ε]ις ] r€C)0Jl irjep'i νόοις βρα\χίο]σιν (Fragments of nineteen more lines, including πάνθ’ υμών στρατόν 18, εύμαρώς ετ[ρε]φατο 19, α.]νδ[ρ]ός προδοσίαν 20, <Τ\νδρα τόνδ' α[ί~ σχρώς] θανεΐν 21, τόνδ' άποφθερεΐ στρατόν 27, ? μ]ήνις ως όραν πάρα 28, εμ]φανώς κατήγορος 30, ελε[υ]θερον λέγεις 31, ο]ύ-δαμώς πρέπει τάδε 34, διαλ[λα]^<Η 34, μει-λί[γ]ματι 36)
ANONYMOUS
21	[2 a.d.] ?ΣΟΦΟΚΛΗΣ: ΑΧΑΙΩΝ ΣΥΛΛΟΓΟΣ
Ed. pr. ^Roberts, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, iii. 1938, no. 482, p. 91, 140
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never think it—to the Greeks on Trojan soil. No : rather the Trojans shall sit in ease and win the victory that comes without a battle. And you shall more * easily meet your friend the “ Healer of man’s sorrow.” Shall fear of Greeks drive my hand to seize the spear, this hand that trembles now with anger through the fault of their vile master ? Comrades in arms are saying that I alone—my absence from the fighting—have made this mighty rout : so am I not all in all to the Greek army ? No modesty forbids me to speak so, for who would call such generals nobler than me ? Such leaders of your army ? . . . one man has done you violence . . . shaken and shattered you . . . armour on youthful shoulders . . .
(Fragments of nineteen more lines)
3-5 D. L. P. In v. 3, either ed. pr. are mistaken in giving room for only 6 letters at the beginning of the line or their facsimile is altogether misleading (the Ν of OJN'HIEIN comes under the IT of ΛΕΥΣΣΟΥΣΙΤΟΥΜΟΝ v. 1). For ό]νήσ€(ν cf. Eur. Held. 705, Hie. 373.	6 τόν] is
certainly too short for the space; προς] hardly makes sense. 11 Schadewaldt.	12 Korte: roiov] δ’ ed. pr.	13
Fritsch.	14 άρχους 5]v Fritsch, too long for the space;
ayovs Schadewaldt, unpleasant with ταγεσματα following.
ANONYMOUS
?SOPHOCLES, GATHERING OF THE
ACHAEANS	[2 a.d.]
Plate IV. See Webster, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, vol. xxii. no. 2, Oct. 1938, p. 543.
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The following reconstruction of this fragment is based, on the assumption, likely but far from certain, that it proceeds from a play on the subject of Telephus's adventures in Hellas. In one account of the legend (Nauck, T.G.F. p. 579; Pearson, Tlic Fragments of Sophocles, i. 94) Telephus prevailed upon Achilles to heal the wound which he himself had inflicted, by seizing the infant Orestes and threatening to kill him unless Achilles complied. Our fragment may belong to a play on this theme. It will then deal with the following portion of the plot:—Telephus is to win over the fleet; then someone is to assist him to penetrate the royal palace; there has been a proclamation—designed specially to impede Telephus—that no foreigner may be admitted to the palace; so Telephus will go dressed as an αστός, an ordinary citizen. Vv. 5-8 mean that Telephus will enter the palace on the pretext that he has come to seek justice, which has been denied him by the chieftains of the state. Once inside, he will take his opportunity to seize Orestes. (His enterprise was traditionally made easier by the complicity of Clytemnestra.) Webster (loc. cit.) argues differently. In his view, our fragment ends shortly before the fragment of Ach. Syll. Ip. 12) begins: it is the end of the scene before the arrival of Achilles. Odysseus here is sending Telephus to the fleet, himself await-
----- έπειτα καταβα]ς, Τηλε[<β], is τα 7re[
σημαίνω] va[vTa]is και κ[υ]βερνη[ταis τάδε, .... 7τ]αρώ[ν] €κ vvk[tos] ’ εΐτα σ[όν εργον σύ] μεν [συ]μβουλο[ς] ἐλὅε τώι [στόλωι.
ἐττει] γάρ ημών, ω? 6 [μυ]0ός Ιστ , ά[γοι 5 8ίκηι τα π]ρώτα καί νόμ[ο]ις ΈλΑ^ν^κοΓς €ΐργό]νσι χρησθαι, τ[ῆ]ς τνχη5 άμ[αρ]τ[άνων τολμαι 8όμ]οισιν ἐμπε[σ]€ῖν· aaros γο.[ρ]
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ing Achilles, whom he must persuade to heal Telephus. κηρύκειον refers to a proclamation made in deference to an oracle that “ no foreigner may lead the Greek army to Troy.” This idea has in its favour the close connexion between our fragment, αστός γὰρ ως etc., and the passage in the Ach. Syll. fragment in which Telephus, who has clearly been accepted as guide already, is emphatically denoted as “ a Tegeate, no child of Mysia,” i.e. a Greek, not a foreigner. But it leaves
w.	8-9 very difficult: Webster (reading ξένον or ξένους at the beginning of v. 7) translates “ Foreigners, as the decree runs, the chiefs forbid to use Greek right and law ” (my romans). Apart from the sense given to ως 6 μΰθός ἔστι, this is a most unnatural way of saying that the chiefs forbid foreigners to guide the Greekfleet to Troy (which, in Webster’s view, was the content of the decree).
But the whole problem is difficult: I do not say that Webster’s view is more open to objection than that of Roberts and myself. The divergence and doubt shew clearly how dangerously hypothetical these reconstructions may be. The evidence for Sophocles’ authorship itself is not very strong. There is nothing to contradict it: the words άμνηστεϊν, κηρύκειον (elsewhere in Tragedy adjectival) and ΰπεξελεΐν (in the sense “ remove objections ”) are found in Sophocles, but not in Aesch. or Eur. It is clear that evidence for Sophocles’ authorship could well be a good deal stronger. The ascription to a play concerned with Telephus is based on the vocative Ίηλεφ’ in ν. 1.
----- Then, Telephus, go down to the . . . appear
by night and give this signal to the sailors and the pilots. Then . . . the task is yours : go and assist the fleet in counsel. For since our chieftains (thus our story runs) forbade him from the first the use of justice and the laws of Hellas, failing of that good fortune he makes bold to assail the palace. He shall
14-3
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εΐσ\ ον τό] κηρύκειον ο[ι)] δάκνει πλέον σύ δ’ εξα]γοις αν τήσδ' άφ* εσπερας γνάθο[ν 10 ου γάρ, τάδ’] ην ε(υ) θώμεθ’, άμνηστεΐν σε
.μὴ,
των είσεπεϊ]τα· σοι δ’ ύπεζελεΐν πάρα τώνδ’ ει τι] μη πρόσχο[ρ8]ον, ως άνηρ μόληι.
---- άγε σ]ύν τούτοι? τ[ώι] μεν ζείνωι
συμπλε]ΐν πομπού[ς] παρατασσεσθω	Ιδ
. . . να]ύαρχός τις [άν]ηρ εσταϊτό δ’ αρ’] εκ τούτω[ν αυ]τός εγώ παν
ANONYMOUS
22	[3 b.c.]	?ΣΟΦΟΚΛΗΣ: ΝΙΟΒΗ
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, New Classical Fragments and other Greek and Latin Papyri, Series ii. 1897, no. 6, p. 14. See *Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. ii. 94; Blass, Lit. Centralbl. 1897, 331, and Rh. Mus. lv. 96 ; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 84 ; Robert, Hermes, 36, 368.
Blass conjectured that this fragment is part of a scene in which Artemis {υ. 1) drives or has driven from the house (υ. 2) someone (probably a girl, υ. 10) who is in danger of death at her hands (υ. 9) ; probably Artemis is shooting at her with bow and arrows (υ. 3).
He suggested further that the fragment comes from Sophocles’ Niobe. Apollodorus (iii. 47) relates that Niobe returned to Lydia after her children’s death: now Hom. II. xxiv. 602 Schol. Townl. states that this was a feature of Sophocles’ Niobe. It is therefore inferred that Apollodorus is following Sophocles when he says that Artemis shot down 144
ANONYMOUS
go as a citizen, whom the edict stings no more than another. But you must begone from this promontory when evening falls. And if success attends us here, what follows you must not forget. You may remove whatever makes no harmony with our plot, that the man may arrive.
Chorus. Let him post an escort for the stranger, to sail with him, together with these men ... he shall be captain of a ship. All that follows, I will . . .
ANONYMOUS
? SOPHOCLES, NIOBE [3 b.c.]
the daughters of Xiobe in the house, and Apollo slew the sons while hunting on Mount Cithaeron.
So it is inferred that our fragment represents the shooting of one of the daughters by Artemis. Since however the inferences both about the action of our fragment and about the nature of Sophocles’ plot are by no means certain, I have not included this piece among the fragments of Sophocles. The evidence, which I have given (see further Pearson, p. 96), for believing that Apollodorus gives the story of Sophocles’ play, is not very strongAs for the fragment itself, it is not certain that Artemis plays any direct part in its action; there is no mention of Xiobe or a Xiobid. All that is fairly certain is that a girl (ν. 10) is on the stage in danger of death (ν. 9). So far as we can judge, the fragment suggests the slaying of a Xiobid by Artemis ; but this is no more than a
‘ In other respects (e.g. the sparing of one son and one daughter) it is generally agreed that Apollodorus is not giving the Sophoclean version.
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likely guess. However tempting the inference may seem, there is nothing in the fragment itself which proves that the girl was in fact killed. That she was killed on the stage is a still more doubtful inference, which has no support in
[XOPOS . . . <χλ]λά Φοίβου της θ' όμοσπόρο[υ φόβωι 7τόδ' e]^eAawei? δωμάτων τ' [αφζΐμένη κατ]αστοχίζηι πλευράν elae\_
[ΚΟΡΗ ]α την πολύστονον σ[
] έκνισε τη ιδ' έπουρίσω πόδα	5
]ες δε μνχαλα τάρταρά τε [)/ας ]οι πόδα καταπτηζω
]α λίσσομαι δέσποινα [
~\ντο . . . μηδ' έμέ κτά[νηις [χο.	άθ]λία κόρη	10
ANONYMOUS
(Subject uncertain ; commonly ascribed to [2 a.d.] SOPHOCLES, TANTALUS)
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 213, p. 23, Plate IV. See Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. ii. p. 209 ; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 86 ; Cronert, Archiv, i. 511 ; Wecklein, Phil. Woch. 1900, 508; Wilamowitz, C.O.A. 1900, 34; Robert, Hermes, 49, 1914·, 634 (with readings of F. Petersen); Fritsch, Neue Fragm. d. Aisch. und Soph., diss. Hamb. 1936, 27 ; Reinhardt, Hermes, 69, 1934, 251 ; Zimmermann, Phil. Woch. 57, 745 ; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 68 ; Pfeiffer, Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 1938, 2, 21 n.; Morel, Burs. Jahresb. 259, 1938, i. 33.
A fragment of wholly uncertain reference, context and authorship, commonly ascribed to the Tantalus of either Aeschylus or Sophocles. It is assigned to Sophocles on the 14-6
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Apollodorus or indeed in any ancient testimony, including this papyrus.
[I must add that Pearson, who includes this among the fragments of Sophocles’ Niobe, admits that “ the identification is of course not certain.”]
(Chorus?) . . . For dread of Phoebus and his sister you are driven forth ; free of the house, your body is target of their bows.
(Niobid?) . . . the mournful . . . thither, hither you have sped your way . . . depths and nether world of Earth ... I will crouch . . . mistress I implore . . . nor slay me . . .
(Chorus ?) . . . unhappy maid . . .
7 ότοτοτοτστοτήοι ed. pr.	8 ]ψλωσο/ιαι Pearson: ]a
λίσσομαι Blass.
ANONYMOUS
(Subject uncertain ; commonly ascribed to
SOPHOCLES, TANTALUS) [2 a.d.]
grounds (1) that the postponement of επά v. 2, if we read τὥνδ’ επεί κτλ., is found twice in S., but not in A. But the reading «rei is not certain. (2) σθενειν with the infinitive is found in S. but not in A. But this depends on reading λιθ]ὥσαι in the next line, and wilfully governing it by σθίνΐΐ ν. 8.	(3) τοιγαροΰν is found in S. but not in A.
But both τοίγαρ and γάρ οΰν are common in A. (4) S. is fond of λίθο- compounds, A. has none. The fragment is alleged to belong to a play about Niobe on the grounds (1) that the description λιθουργες εικόνισμα is especially appropriate
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to her, (2) it is easy enough to restore the lines to make e.g. a speech of Tantalus on first observing Niobe turned to stone on Mount Sipylus. But the reading of Π in υ. 5 καί μάγους ηάγας is difficult to reconcile with a reference to Niobe: it would certainly suit e.g. Medea or Circe better. And λιθ. ίΐκ. might easily be part of an allusion to Niobe in a passage which concerns some other character; or it might refer to Medusa.
ττο]νήρων παυ[
]7Γ€ τώνόεπιμωνος φόβων λι]θουργες εικόνισμα -feeΒητερα ]αι κωφαΐσιν εΐκελον πέτραις ]εινης οΐδα και μάγους πάγας ]νγρωι κάλυβι κοιμηθησεται ε]σχον θαμβός· η γάρ ·\πνεύμεθα ]δ«Η? πετραισι νυν πάλιν σθενει ]ωσαι* τοιγαροΰν ~f6[ . . ]ρειταιμοι ~\εν οίκτρά συμφορά όάπτει φρενας ]ναι μολόνθ' εκουσίους μ[ά]χας ] μοιρών γάντιααζον[................]τοι
2	enel μόνος φόβων edd.	3 ἱδὲιν πάρα edd.: e.g. ήΒη
τάρας would do less violence to the text.	4 ΐκελον πέτραις
Π.	5 μορφήν Β' εκ]είνης οἶδα κώμματοσταγΰς (or χαι-
ματοσταγεΐς) edd.: but Π is perfectly clear. Βόλους δ’ ϊ κείνης οἶδα καί μ. π. Maas.	6 ύγρώι, Βινγρωι, καθύγρωι. καλαβι
ANONYMOUS
24	[Early Sa.d.] ? ΣΟΦΟΚΛΗΣ : ΤΗΡΕΥΣ
Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Studi e Testi, vol. 53; II Papiro Vaticano, xi.; Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica 148
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The weakness of the evidence, both for ascription to Sophocles and for assignment to a play about Niobe, is obvious: following a hint from Pfeiffer, loc. cit., I have returned to the text of the papyrus itself, and printed it as an anonymous and unidentified fragment. (.Arguments from a second fragment, ed. pr. ibid. =Pcarson, 595, are worthless, because its connexion with our fragment is uncertain.)
... of bad . . .
... of these terrors . . .
. . . stone-image ...
. . . like dull crags . . .
... I know . . . wiles of sorcery . . .
. . . shall be laid to rest in a watery bower . . .
. . . astonished . . .
. . . rocks, now again is strong . . .
. . . therefore . . .
. . . pitiable misfortune rends the heart . . .
. . . entering battles wilfully . . .
. . . fates . . .
Π.	7 πνΐΰμ' ἔνι, ἔτι edd. μίγιατον ἔ]σχον edd.	8
άκαρ&ίοις ed. pr. much too short for the space (about eight letters before διού) : nerpoiσιννμπαλιν Π : ττέτραισιν, η ‘μπαλιν edd.	9 9eos λιθ]ώσαι ed. pr. θΐωροΰντι, θαροοϋντι, θαρ-
peire, 9poe ιτe μοι edd.	10 παιδοί /ζ]ἔν edd.	11 η
θεσΐσι]ν ἔμολεν els έκουσίους edd., violently.	12 The
second α of αντιααζον is uncertain : perhaps αντιλα£ον[.
ANONYMOUS
? SOPHOCLES, TEREUS [Early 3 a.d.]
Yaticana, 1931, with Plate. See Maas, Deut. Litt.-Zeit. 1931, 1210 ; *Cazzaniga, Rend. 1st. Lomb. ii. 67, fasc. vi-ix,
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1934 ; Buchwald, Stud, zur Chronol. d. att. Trag., diss.
Konigsb. 1939, pp. 37, 56. Quotations contained in Fa-
vorinus’s nepl φυγής (early 1st cent. a.d.). (a)=coI. vii.
44-46 ; (6)=coI. ix. 25-27 ; (c)=col. xi. 3-8.
Fr. (b) is quoted in conjunction with Soph. Tercus fr. 532,
(ο)	φοιται γάρ επ' οιδμά τε πόντον
γάν τε και λειμώνας εύφυλλους όιαπε . . α[ . . . . ]οιον νδωρ Ζευς 6 πάντ εποπτευων.
(6) '	εΐς /xow[os“] άνθρώποις Θεός [ . . . .]το
κοινόν	5
άλίον μοίραν
(c)	... μωρός δ’
ὅστις ανθρώπων πάλιν (τάν) θεόν κείνα ν σεβίζειν μοϋνον ελπίζει καλώς.	V
εΐσίν γάρ είσιν άζιοπάμονες άλλαι ται μελονται
πρός τινος η Αιός η γλαύκας Άθάνας.
ANONYMOUS
25 ρ Β.α]	? ΣΟΦΟΚΛΗΣ : ΤΥΡΩ
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, lliheh Papyri, i. 1906, no. 3, p. 17, Plate II. See Pearson, Fragm. of Soph. ii. p. 270 ; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 104 ; Korte, Archie, v. 1913, 565 ; Wilamowitz, Sitzb. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1921, p. 76 n. 1; Rasch, Sophocles quid debeat Herodoto, p. 61; Weil, Journal des Savants, 1906, 513; Robert, Hermes, 51, 1916, 273.
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1-2 Natick (=/r. 591, 1-2 Pearson), and is probably part of the same context. The case for ascribing the other two fragments to the same source (Cazzaniga) is much weaker; ed. pr. had suggested Pindar as the author, without much probability.
(σ) He roams on the swell of the sea, and the land and the leaves in the meadow . . . water, Zeus, who keeps watch over the world.
(b)	One god alone . . . for mankind ... a common share in the sunlight . . .
(c)	The man is a fool, who hopes our goddess honours none but that city well! Others there are, yes others, worth possessing, who enjoy the care of God, be it of Zeus or of grey-eyed Athene.
9	(τὰν) add. D.L.P.	10 καλοΐς Π, corr. D. ι. P.
ANONYMOUS
? SOPHOCLES, TYRO [3 b.c.]
The story of Tyro was in outline as follows (there are many divergences in detail):—
Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus and Alcidice, bore Pelias and Neleus to Poseidon. She exposed them in a little boat. When they grew up, they discovered their mother and slew her stepmother Sidero, by whom she had been persecuted.
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Little is known about the detail of the action of this story in Sophocles’ Tyro. The recognition of mother and sons occurred towards the end of the play {Eur. Or. 1691 Schol.), and was effected by means of tokens (πηρίδιον γνωρισμάτων Menander, Epitr. 114, referring to this play) and the boat in which they were exposed {Aristotle Poet. 16, 1454 b 25, Aristoph. Lys. 158 Schol., bronze situla in Pickard-Cambridge, p. 104). We know further that the result of Sidero’s maltreatment of Tyro was portrayed by means of an actor’s mask {Pollux 4.141). From Men. Epitr. loc. cit. we infer that the exposed children were discovered and reared by a shepherd, who later told them his story, and sent them forth with the “ little box of tokens ” to find their parents.
It is likely that the recognition took place when Tyro was drawing water from a well {archaeological evidence, see Engelmann, Arch. Stud. p. 40); and that in the end Poseidon appeared ex machina and announced that he was indeed the father of the children {Ar. Lys. 138). It is highly probable that Salmoneus was still alive and played a part; and that Poseidon ordered his brother Cretheus to marry Tyro {Pearson, p. 273).
δ]αμα νύκτερος
εϋνους δε καί τάσδ* είσοράις πεν[βητρι]ας
[φο]βος τις αυτήν δεΐμά τ* εννυχον πλανάι
καλ\λίρονν επ *Αλφειού πόρον
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ANONYMOUS
The investigation is complicated by the fact that Sophocles wrote two plays on this subject: perhaps, as Wclcker believed, the second Tyro was only a revision of the first. At any rate, there is not evidence enough to determine fully the action of one Tyro, let alone two.
Now what is the evidence that our fragment belongs to this obscure play ? a (1) The reference to the river Alpheus (v. 4) is consistent with the fact that Elis was the adopted home of Salmoneus : it is uncertain but likely that Elis was the scene of the action in Sophocles {Pear son, p. 273).	(2) The terrible
dream in ιτ. 1, 3 “fits certain extant fragments of the Tyro (especially fr. 660, 661) ; but this is a very lame argument, as may be seen by a reference to the passages in question ” (Pearson). (3) “ The prayer in vv. 5-6, addressed to Poseidon, is entirely appropriate to the sons of Tyro ” (id.). (4) If the reading Πελι]α? were secure in v. 5, the case would be greatly strengthened. (It would not be “ decisive ’’ : Carcinus and Astydamas also wrote plays on this theme.) But the reading is extremely uncertain in that place : the σ is doubtful; the a is very doubtful; the ι is a mere trace which could belong to any one of several letters. This evidence is very weak.
. . . terror, at night . . .
Good friends are these mourning women too, whom you behold.
A dread and terror by night distracts her.
... to the fair waters of Alpheus’s ford.
... I implore my father to come and aid me.
Lord of the sea ... to mother . . .
* The ascription, suggested by Blass, was warmly supported by Wilamowitz, approved by Weil, and accepted by l’earson.
5 [Πολἱ]α5 (ed. pr.) is by no means a certain restoration. See Introd. Note.
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ANONYMOUS
26	[2 A.D.]	? ΕΥΡΙΠΙΔΗΣ : ΑΛΕΞΑΝΔΡΟΣ
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 38, col. ii. p. 143. Partly coincides with fr. 960 N., ascribed to
[xopoa] ενι γά[ρ] 7τ[ό]νος· ἀλλ’ ὅτ [ω ι] πάρεσην το πονεΐν των τ αγαθών κεκλησθαι, φίλος ών ἐμ[ό]ς λεγεσθω.
τί μάταν βροτοί 8[e] 7ΓθΛΛ[ά	5
π]ε'πασθε, πλο[υτ]ωι δε δο/ccpr’]
άρετάν [κατε]ργάσεσθα[ι;
τί] δ’ ει τιν AtTv[a]s· πάγον
Υ\[ιερ\ίαν τε πέτραν χρυσηλατον
εν θαλάμοις εχοιτε	10
πασ[ά]μενοι πατρώ[ϊ]οις,
οϋτοι τ[ό] γε μη πεφυ[κός
εν εσθλοΐς δε ^καθησεσθ'^ άνολβοι.
27
ANONYMOUS
[3 B.C.]	? ΕΥΡΙΠΙΔΗΣ : ΜΕΛΕΑΓΡΟΣ
Ed. pr. *Page, The Classical Quarterly, xxxi. 1937, p. 178. See Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 99.
The attribution of this fragment to the Meleager of Euripides {or of any .other poet) is wholly uncertain : see ed. pr.for the evidence.
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ANONYMOUS
? EURIPIDES, ALEXANDER [2 a.d.]
Alexander by Hartung without sufficient evidence. See ♦Snell, Hermes, Einzelschr. 5, 1937, p. 20; Wilamowitz, Gr. Versk. p. 328.
... for labour lies therein. He who can undergo labour, and attain a good man’s name, shall be called my friend. Mortals ! Why have you heaped your empty gains ?—thinking that you shall achieve excellence through riches ? What though you had acquired a crag of Etna or Pierian rock of solid gold, and had it in your father’s house ? What was not so from birth . . . you will abide unblest among the good.
5-7 =fr. 960 N. (Possibly fr. 959 N. is part of the same lyric.)	13 κάθησθ’ Nauek (fr. 960).
ANONYMOUS
? EURIPIDES, MELEAGER [3 b.c.]
The plot of Euripides' Meleager was briefly as follows Λ:
In the prologue, Artemis explained that Oeneus, king of Calydon, had forgotten her when sacrificing the first fruits of the harvest to the gods: she had therefore sent a boar to ravage the land. Among the heroes assembled to chase the boar was Meleager, who insisted (in spite of his companions
* See P.-W.-K. s.v. Meleager; S£chan, Et. sur la tragedie grecque, 423 sqq.; ed. pr., loc. cit.
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and of his mother Althaea) that Atalanta should be permitted to take part in the adventure. This quarrel between Althaea and Meleager and Atalanta was portrayed in the play. The story of the chase and its fateful end were narrated by a Messenger :—Oeneus had promised the boar’s hide to its slayer. In the event, Atalanta first wounded the boar, Am-phiaraus second; then Meleager killed it. He gave the hide to Atalanta. But the Thestiadae, brothers of Althaea, and uncles of Meleager, took it from her, alleging that it belonged to them as next of kin, if Meleager renounced his claim. Meleager in anger killed the Thestiadae and restored the hide to Atalanta, whom he loved. When Althaea heard the Messenger’s story, she extinguished the torch which, being
---- θαύμαστ έλεξας, et] τόδ’ αιτιώμ^νος
τολμαι σφ' avaipei]w κέΐνο δ’ €ΐδέναι θέλω, θηρος τίς ένθένΒ' έλαβζ]ν αγρίου Βέρος;
■--- σοι τ’ ου κ άριστα ταντ]α, Βέσποτ , βΙΒέναι,
κάγώ λέγ€ΐν τα μη φ(Χ ου] χρηιζω Βόμοις. 5 ---- μή νυν με κρυφηις, €ΐ τι τώνδ’] είπεΐν 'έχεις.
(Two lines missing, and the fragmentary end of a third : then it continues :—) αὅὅι]ς ad
τιμής έκατι παρθένωι ΈχοινηίΒι]
eSojKe τάριστειον ές χέρας] λαβέίν'
μάΧ αξία γάρ ή το πριν Β^Βεγμένη.	10
---- και νυν φράσον μοι ποΰ "στιν] Αταλάντη,
γέρον;
---- τέρφζΐ σε, Βέσποτ/ ουΒ’ εκ€Ϊ]ν’· οϋπω πάλαι
(Ilere follow fragments of nineteen lines, including a reference to a pursuit (Β]ιώκειν), and to ματαίους άφρο[συνας, the recent behaviour of Meleager or of the Thestiadae'.)
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quenched, u-as destined to end the life of Meleager. Towards the end of the play it is likely that Meleager was brought dying on to the scene, and that Althaea killed herself. The play closed with a divine epiphany.
Our fragment, if indeed it belongs to this play, comes from the end of the Messenger’s narration ; he concluded with the death of the Thestiadae; his interlocutor, probably Oeneus, is appalled at the tidings, but goes on to ask what happened to the prize afterwards. The Messenger says that it was restored to Atalanta. Asked what now Atalanta is about, he perhaps replied that she had fed xcith Meleager ; Oeneus, if Oeneus it is, may then have left the scene to comfort Althaea for her brothers’ death and to dissuade her from violent revenge.
Oeneus. Strange, if he made bold to slay them on such a charge ! Now this I want to hear : who was the next to seize the Λνΐΐά beast’s hide ?
Messenger. Master, the hearing will not please you : and I have no wish to bring unwelcome tidings to your house.
Oeneus. Hide it not from me, if you know anything about it.
([Two lines missing, and the fragmentary end of a third : then it continues :—)
Messenger. ... he gave the prize back into the hands of her, the maiden daughter of Schoeneus, to do her honour. It was indeed her right, for she had won it long ago.
Oeneus. Now tell me, old servant, where is Atalanta now ?
Messenger. Master, that also will displease you. Not long ago . . .
(Here follow fragments of nineteen lines)
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---- άλλ’ εργ[ον ήδη τοΐς όμαίμοσιν μέλει·
εγώ δ’ άπ[ειμ’ ες οίκον, ’Αλθαίαν όπως μολ[ών επισχω μή παρά γνώμην τι δράν. 15
ANONYMOUS
28 [Early 3 b.c.] ? ΕΥΡΙΠΙΔΗΣ: ΟΙΝΕΥΣ
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, Ilibeh Papyri, i. 1906, no. 4, p. 21, Plate I + Grenfell-Hunt, New Classical Fragments and other Greek and Latin Papyri, Series ii. 1897, no. 1, p. 3, Plate I. See *von Arnim, Suppl. Enr. 39 (revised text of w. 5-8: but I have not accepted his combination of fr. a, col. ii. with fr. g ; the “ fortlaufender Zusammenhang ” of v. 4 is not impressive, and of v. 2 may easily be a mere coincidence ; and vv. 1, 5 become extremely difficult); Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M.
λαμπρόν σίδηρον μ[έλανι βάφαν]τες φόνωι (Fragments of one line)
νυν οΰν, τέλο]ς γάρ των ε[μ]ών λόγων έχεις, εφ’ ήν ύφηγ]εΐ πραξιν [6]ρμήσω ποδί, τώι πατραδ]έλφ[ωΐ] Μελεάγρωι δ[ω]ρήματα όπως γένηται κάποπληρωθήι τάφος,	5
τνχηι δ’ αγώνων των κεκαλλιστευμ[ένω]ν, ώσπερ τυράννοις άνδράσιν [νομίζεται.
χορού μ[έλος
όσον ταραγμ[ό]ν [	ή δυ]σπραξία
φυχαΐσιν εμ[βεβληκε] τλημόνων βροτώ[ν εγώ γάρ [et8]o[^ άρτι το]ν τ έθνη κότα	10
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Oeneus. . . . Action lies now with her own kinsmen. I will go home and stop Althaea, when I arrive, from any unexpected deed. . . .
ANONYMOUS
? EURIPIDES, OENEUS [Early 3 b.c.]
no. 59 (^revised text of 9-11); Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 154.
All that is clear is that somebody is about to pay honours to the tomb of Meleager. If πατραδέλψα» were a correct restoration in v. 4, the speaker would be Diomedes : but the supplement is only a guess. In Euripides’ Oeneus, Oeneus was expelled from his kingdom by Agrios or the sons of Agrios; Diomedes came to Aetolia, slew Agrios and his sons, and restored Oeneus to the throne.
Ix dark blood steeping the bright steel . . .
(Fragments of one line)
Now, therefore, since you hear the end of all I have to say, Ι Λνϊΐΐ go forth to the deed whereto you guide me ; so shall his gifts be made to Meleager, brother of my father ; his burial rites shall be complete and he shall have Games of splendour unsurpassed, such as are due to royal princes.
( Choral song)
What confusion . . . misfortune casts upon the soul of long-suffering man! For lately I saw the dead . . .
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ANONYMOUS
[(a) 2 b.c.]	? ΕΚΤΩΡ
[(6) c. 100 b.c.]
Ed. pr. (a) Grenfell-Hunt, Amherst Papyri, ii. 1901, no. 10, ρ. 1, Plate II. See Weil, Journal des Savants, 1901, 737 ; Radermacher, Rh. Mus. 1902, 138 ; *Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 152 ; Cronert, Archiv, ii. 355.
(6) *Snell, Hermes, Einzelschriften v, 1937. See Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 100.
The scene is before Troy. Unwelcome tidings—presumably an assault by Greeks—are announced to Hector, who calls for his armour and the captured shield of Achilles.
(a)		 άνδρες 7τρ[ό]ς ά[στυ
ταΰτ* αγγελών σοΐς ου καθ' [ηδονην δόμοι? η κω. συ δ’, ώναζ, τῆς εκεί φρ[ουράς μολών
φρόντιζ', όπως σοι καιρίως ε[ζει τάδε. [εκτλρ] χώρε ι προς οίκους, όπλα τ ε[κκόμιζε μοι, 5 και την Άχιλλεως δοριάλωτ[ον ασπίδα, εξω γαρ αυτήν τηνδε κα[ι άλλ' εκποδών μοι στηθι, μη [διεργάσηι η μιν άπαντα, και γαρ εις λα[γώ φρενας αγοις αν άνδρα και τον εύθα[ρσεστατον. 10
(δ) [ΑΓΓΕΛ02] ά[μ]βάς κολων[όν
(One line missing)
ὅ μεν [y]a[p] αΕκ[τωρ ελαμ[
σε ίων επ' αι5το[ν
"Εκτωρ ‘δε πρώτ[ος	15
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ANONYMOUS
? HECTOR	[(a) 2 b.c.]
[(δ) c. 100 b.c.]
The time of the action then is later than the death of Patroclus: therefore it is improbable that this fragment is a part of the Hector of Astydamas, whose play certainly contained an incident which occurred much earlier in the story (Iliad vt. 472 Schol., v. Pickard-Cambridge, loc. cit.).
In fr. (b), Snell observed the difference between Homer, II. xxii. and this play.—Here it is Hector who shoots first, and Achilles who stoops to avoid the missile. Achilles then strikes Hector with his sword (enaiaev, not used of attack with spears), which falls in vain upon the shield—his own shield, now carried by Hector.
There is no evidence, except coincidence of subject-matter, that these two fragments proceed from the same play.
(a)	Messenger (?). To the city, men. . . . Such is the cheerless message that I came to bring to your palace. Go, king, and take heed for our defence there ; so shall all be as the time demands.
Hector. Indoors ! bring me my armour out, and the shield of Achilles, prize of my spear ! I will carry it—none other—and — Stand out of my path, or you will ruin all! Why, you would bring even the bravest man to have no more heart than a rabbit...!
(δ) Messenger. . . . climbing a hill . . .
(One line missing)
as for Hector, he . . . seized (?)... brandished against him. . . . But Hector first . . .
VOL. χ	M
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(One line missing) ίίπτηξζν . . [ άκραν δ’ υπέρ ΐτυν ξυμ[ ώ(ς) δ* 6?δ’ Άχιλλεύς Έκτορο[ς μάτην πόσον
els γην κζλαινον όγχος, ηδο[νης υπο άνηλάλαξζ- καί δι’ ών διε\πλάγη	20
ουδ* αυτός, αυτά πρόσθε τ[ιμηθόνθ* όπλα enaiaev άσπις δ’ ου διηκ €ΐσ\ω ξίφος ἀλλ’ ϊσχζν αύτοΰ, δζσπ[ότην δ’ όπλι-σμάτων
τον καινόν ου προ(ΰ)δωκ\ε
ANONYMOUS
30	[1 a.d.]	? ΕΚΑΒΗ
Ed. pr. *Lobel, Greek Poetry and Life: Essays presented to Gilbert Murray, 1936, p. 295 with Plate. See Morel, Phil. Woch. 1937, 558 ; KOrte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 100.
This fragment is preceded in Π by remnants of a column of iambic trimeters in which ] τάφον, χ]ώρας i-no, ] γόναι, ] λιτὰ?, ] χοάς can be read at the ends of lines. It appears to be a part of a tragedy composed about events which occurred immediately after the fall of Troy. Ed. pr. observes that for lexical reasons (iarepeaev, βλαβερά, μακαριστότατον) the fragment is likely to be of post-Euripidean date ; and suggests that in the iambic trimeters an unsympathetic character, e.g. Talthybius, warns a Trojan captive, e.g. Hecuba or Andromache, that she must prepare to depart with her new master; thereupon follows the captive's lament.
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(One line missing)
cowered . . . over the rim’s edge . . . Now when Achilles saw the dark spear of Hector fall idly to the ground, he cried aloud for joy : and smote those arms that once he honoured, through which himself was never struck. The shield let the sword not through, but stayed it there, and betrayed not the new master of that armour . . .
Supplements by ed. pr., except 18 (πέσον μάτην ed. pr.), 20, 21 D. L. P.
ANONYMOUS
? HECUBA	[1 A.D.]
The lines present insoluble difficulties ; of u:hich the chief concerns the identity of the speaker. It is certain that a woman speaks: the lines in general, and the references to Hector and to a child in particular, suggest Hecuba or Andromache ; the child in v. 23 will then presumably be Astyanax. If the choice is to be made between Hecuba and Andromache, the former seems slightly preferable. The plural in τέκνων όνομα ήδιστον speaks for Hecuba ; the phrase τί γὰρ ή τλήμων πάθος ονκ αντλώ is reminiscent of Eur. Tro. 106 τί γὰρ ου πάρα μοι μελέαι στενάχαν—spoken by Hecuba; further, a certain generality of sentiment and breadth of outlook—reference to the fall of Priam's palace, and of Troy, to the instant fate of Trojan virgins (κοΰραι κοΰραι δυσνυμφοι cries Hecuba, Eur. Tro. 144)—are better suited to the conventional Hecuba than to the conventional Andromache (who would
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perhaps not have postponed her reference to Astyanax so long). Finally, in vv. 24-25 μετά μηrpos όμξωϊ οΰ] γαναμένης ( = Hecuba) is a better and more convincing supplement than μΐτά μητρός όμ[οΰ τή?] γΐΐναμίνης (= Andromache)—μ€τά . . . όμοΰ is α singular combination. These are indeed inconclusive grounds ; but at the same time far from negligible.
The next difficulty :—these anapaests are written in Π in a column (short, only 21 vv.) without any regard for metrical lines. The right-hand side of the column is missing. It is therefore quite uncertain how much is missing. Where a line ends μακαριστότατον ν, followed by μέλαθρον in the beginning of the next line, it is obviously tempting to reconstruct the first line on the assumption that π[ is π[ριάμου, and that no more is wanting. But the assumption may be false, and the lacunae at the ends of lines much longer. I have however made the assumption, for (1) most of the lines thus admit an easy restoration of good sense ; (2) if half a dozen letters only are added to the anapaestic column, that column will be much the same in breadth as the preceding column of iambic trimeters (which did observe the metrical line as a unit). Once more, these reasons are insufficient, but neither are they negligible.
τεκ]νων
όνομ’ η δ ιστόν και δώμα φίλον
το[...............,]το δ’ ίσον και εμοί
ποτε νυμφίδ[ιον .....] εστερεσεν
φθόνος η βλαβερά [............... 5
τί γάρ η τλήμων πάθος ούκ άν[τλώ
.............] φρεσίν; η γά[ρ] εμαΐς
επί δυστυχήσις νυν δἡ] πέλανος προλελοιπε γοών' [οϊμοι μελεα,]
1-26 Supplements, other than those of ed. pr., by D. L. P. 164
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In 20 of these 23 “ lines ” (as written in Π) the scribe begins a new line with a new word, does not divide a word between two lines. In two lines* he does make such a division. In one line there is some doubt. The 19th line of col. it. begins in the Papyrus . ΕΤΥΧΑΣ : the doubtful letter before E looks like N, but the ink has both run and faded, and M—though I admit it seems a fraction too broad for the space—is not impossible. At least, then, it is clear that the scribe did sometimes divide a line between two words ; and his reason for doing so was probably, as ed. pr. suggests, to enable him to keep his columns fairly even. The Papyrus endsrfor its last 11 lines (w. 13-end, in my text) two or three letters later than it ends for the first 8 lines (w. 1-12). If no more than π[ριΑμου is to be supplied after μακαριστότατον in n’s 12th line, we proceed with the assumption that some five or six letters are missing at the ends of the last 11 lines in Π; and therefore some seven or eight, perhaps eight or nine, at the ends of the first 8 lines in II.
[J for el, loc. cit., conjectures that our fragment comes from a play which was the original of Ennius's Andromache Aechraalotis: I find no evidence for this view in his article. Korte, quoting Aristotle, Eth. Eud. cii. 4, 1239 a 37, suggests Antiphon as the author of the piece.)
. . . dear home, and sweetest name of children ! Malice or . . . injurious . . . stole the bridal . . . from me of old. Unhappy, surely there is no suffering sore-lamented that in my heart I drain not to the depth ? Now at last in my misfortunes fails my
“ The first of the anapaestic lines (v. 20 of col. i.) ends μόνον αλλ t, and must therefore have divided a word between this line and the next. The next line ends ΟΝὉ followed by ΜΗΔΙΣΤΟΝ at the beginning of col. ii. ν. 1.
5	[ns Ἑρινό? Maas: but the letter following βλαβερό, in Π was certainly not a τ. 8 πέλαγο? Schadewaldt.
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φθψένου μελέα σέθεν, “Eκτορ, [. . · ·
.........] πάτραι καί έμοί μέγα φως,
άμα σ[οι δ’ οίκων] όλετ ολβος.
{Traces of itvo lines) θάλαμόν τ’ <>[λο]ώι 7τυρί δα[ιὅμ]εν[ον, καί] πριν ποτε δ[ἡ] μακαριστότατον Π[ριάμου] μέλαθρον [στέ]φάνας θ' Ιεράς χθό[νος Ίδαιας], διά δ’ ούχ ό[σιον]
λέχος αΐνογάμου [...........] 'Ελένης
άΒ[όκ]ητα κόραις καί α . .[. .] κλυειν άμ[α Τρ]ωιάσιν άέμνι Άχαιω\ν ηόη] παρά ναυσΙ[ν ε]χουσαις. άλλ’ έπϊ τ[οῖς σοι?] τνμβοισί μό[ν]ην τα? σάς θρήνεΐν [συνέβη] με τυχας.
Βυστη]νε τέκνον, στ είχε .[.................
βάσιν εύθυν[ω]ν μετά μητρος όμ[. .
. .] γειναμένη\ς· π]οΐ μ’ ώ φιλ\ία Τρώω[ν . . .
10-11 [eVei σ ίτ€κον] if Hecuba is the speaker.	17 e.g.
[περἱεσθ’].	18 Not άτίρπνα, άπιστα, άπευκτά, άτλητα ; Α is
certain; next comes Π or T; next letter very doubtful. άτιμα seems to me possible, but I defer to Mr. Lobel’s adverse judgement. Beazley suggests άτηρά (with crasis of καί).
ANONYMOUS
31	[2 a.d.] ? ΟΙΝΕΥΣ, Η ΣΧΟΙΝΕΎΣ, Η ΦΟΙΝΙΞ
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. viii. 1911, no. 1083, p. 60. See *Hunt, F.T.P. ; K8rte, Archiv, v. 1913, 570 ; Pickard-Cambridge, New Chapters, iii. 101; Blumenthal, Ion von Chios, p. 56.
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offering of lamentation.0 Woe, woe is me, Hector, in your death : . . . the sunlight of my life and of our land ; with you the happiness of our home is perished.
(Traces ofitvo lines)
. . . and the chamber consumed in the fatal fire, and the hall of Priam, so happy long ago, and the sacred coronal of Ida’s land ; through Helen’s unholy love—a curse lay on her wedding !—our maids of Troy are destined to hear . . . unexpected; already they have their beds beside the Achaean ships. My fortune it is to mourn your fate alone above your tomb. Come, guide your steps, unhappy child, with me—your mother. . . . Whither, dear land of Troy . . .?
° i.e. I have lamented so much already, that I have no groans left to give as an offering to the dead (ncXavos, e.g. Aes. Cho. 92). πίΧανος γόων “ an offering of groans ” is an otm phrase : but we know nothing of this -writer’s style.
20 κοΐλαις] Korte.	21 μά[τ}ην (Maas, K6rte) was not
the reading of Π.	23 στ€Ϊγ’ Ά[στυάνα£ is possible ;
στίϊχΐ [προς οίκους Morel, is not. στΐίχΐ v[eoyvov Korte. 24-25 όμ[<ο? ον] if Hecuba is the speaker.
ANONYMOUS
POENTEUS, or SCHOENEUS, or PHOENIX
[2 A.D.]
Evidently a Satyric drama. The daughter of Oeneus (or possibly—but less probably—Schoeneus) is the prize of a contest in which Satyrs are competing.
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Oeneus is known to have arranged such a contest for the hand of his daughter Deianeira; in which Heracles overcame Achelous. Phoenix (who is party to a dialogue in fr. 4 ed. pr., is mentioned infr. Id and in a note on fr. 19) was probably another competitor : for he married Perimede, another daughter of Oeneus (Asius ap. Paus. vii. 4. 1)—perhaps, as Hunt suggests, a consolation prize. (Schoeneus also promoted such a contest for the hand of his daughter Atalanta; here too Phoenix is at home, for he took part in the chase of the Calydonian boar.)
The style seems unlike that of Aeschylus or Euripides (α) [01NET2] ἀλλ’ εζεροΰμεν άλλα πρώτα βουλομαι γνώναι rives πάρεστε και γένους ὅτου βλαστόντες· ου γάρ νυν γε πω μαθ[ών έχω. Χο[ρο2] 2ΑΤτ[ρχιν] άπαντα πεύσηι. νυμφίοι μεν η[κομε]ν,
παΐΒες Βέ νυμφών, Βακχίου δ* ΰιτηρέται,	5
θεών δ’ ομαυλοι· πάσα δ’ ηρμοσται τέχνη πρέπουσ εν ήμιν εστι μεν τα προς μάχην Βοράς, πάλης άγώνες, ιππικής, Βρόμου, πυγμής, οΒόντων, ορχεων άποστροφαί, ένεισιν ώιΒαί μουσικής, ενεστι Βέ	ίο
μαντεία πάντα γνωτά κούκ εφευσμένα, ιαμάτων τ’ έλεγχος, έστιν ούρανοϋ μέτρησις, έστ ορχησις, έστι τών κάτω λάλησις" άρ' άκαρπος ή θεωρία; ών σοι λαβεΐν έζεστι τοΰθ’ όποιον αν	15
χρήιζηις, έάν την παΐΒα προστίθηις έμοί.
ΟΙ. ἀλλ’ ούχι μεμπτόν τό γένος’ άλλα βουλομαι και τόνΒ* άθρησαι πρώτον δστις ερχεται.
(b)	[α φρο]ΰΒον, ούΒ' άπο8έρκ[ομαι
]άσω χθονός σελήνα[	20
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(though there is no definite criterion). Sophocles (who wrote α Φοΐνιξ, and perhaps an Olvevs) is a likelier candidate for authorship; Hunt points to Soph.fr. 855, 3-5 Nauck,for a good parallel to the anaphora of ἔστι in w. 9 sqq. of our fragment. Wilamowitz was inclined to attribute the lines to Ion of Chios, who wrote α Φοΐνιξ η Kaiveiis and α Φοΐνιξ Sew epos. But all this is merest guesswork; there is not sufficient evidence for a decision. [P. land. v. p. 179, no. 76, a tiny fragment, may belong to the same play.]
(a)	Oexeus. We will speak out: but first I wish to know \vho you are that come, and of what family—I have not learnt this yet.
Chorus of Satyrs. You shall hear everything. We come as suitors, we are sons of nymphs and ministers of Bacchus, and neighbours of the gods. Every proper trade is part of our equipment:— fighting with spears, contests of wrestling, horseracing, running, boxing, biting, hitting below the belt; here you have songs of music, here you have oracles fully known—not forged,—and tests for medicines ; we know the measuring of the skies, we know the way to dance, we know the lore of the world below,—say, is our study fruitless ? You may choose whatever of these you will, if you assign your daughter to me.
Oexeus. With your family I find no fault. But first I wish to see who this man is who comes here....
(b)	---. . . gone, nor do I see ... of the land . . .
the moon. ...
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[β ιδ] ο ὅ, τό φως βέβηκ€ν, οιχ€τα[ι σέλας-ἀλλ’ ήι τι νυκτός αστρον ή [μήνης κέρας θνήισκα προς αυγήν ήλίο[υ μαυρούμ€νον, έκπνέΐ Be τόνδ’ αν μέλανα βό[στρυχον καπνού.
ANONYMOUS
32	[2-3 A.D.]	? ΦΡΙΚΟΣ
Ed. pr. Vitelli, Revue Egyptologique, N.S. 1, 1919, p. 47. loi'-ll See Vogliano, rii Fil. 1926, 206 ; *SchadewaIdt, Hermes, 63, 1928, I ; KOrte, Archiv, x. 1931, 491 Pickard-Cam-bridge, New Chapters, iii. 97.
I no, wife of Athamas, jealous of her rival Nephele, roasted the corn-seed to make it unfruitful. She then gave it to an old man to sow. Athamas, ignorant of these things, consulted the oracle: but Ino persuaded the envoys to report that the ground would not become fertile unless Athamas would sacrifice his son Phrixus, child of Nephele. Phrixus
[ινλ σί> δ’ ow] έλ^γχ , el tout* iv ηδονή ι τί σοι. [αθαμα2 έξενν]έπ€ΐν χρή π[α]ντα τάληθή, γέρον. 5 [ΠΡΕ2ΒΤ5 λέζώ] παρούσης ταύτά κάπούσης, άναξ, έκ τἡσ]δβ χ€ΐρος σπέρμα δέξασθαι τάδε σπβίρέ]ιν τ άρουρας- ωφβλον Be μη λαβ€Ϊν.
2 iieweneiv Beazley. 5 σιrelpeiv Vitelli.
0 This line is spoken by Ino, not by the Old Man who would not say to the king “ Ask away, if it’s any pleasure to you.” It is clear from v. 3 that there has been some discus-170
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---- Look, how the light is gone,a the flame is
vanished ! Like a star at night or the moon’s horn fading to death before a ray of sunlight !
And see, it breathes out a black curl of smoke ! . . .
° The light of a torch or altar has been extinguished (Hunt).
ANONYMOUS
? PHRIXUS	[2-3 A.D.]
was brought to the altar: but thereupon the old man who had sown the seed betrayed Ino’s secret.
The authorship of this fragment is altogether uncertain, for want of sufficient evidence. It could be the work of Sophocles ; but nothing proves it. Schadewaldt argues for Euripides: but fails to produce a single strong (let alone conclusive) argument. The fragment may be the work of either of these two poets, or of an unknown poet of the 5th (or even 4th) century. We cannot nowadays assume that a tragic papyrus of the 2nd or 3rd century a.d., however finely written and produced, is a work of one of the three great Tragedians.
Ixo. Go, question, if it gives you any pleasure."
Athamas. Old servant : you must tell the whole truth.
Old Man. My tale will be the same whether she be present or ava)r, my king,—that from her hand I took this seed and sowed the fields. I would I had not taken it.
sion whether Ino should be present while the king questions his servant. She finally consents to remain.
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[ΐΝΛ άπώμο]σ\ όρκον τ' εκτός ον φενδη λέγω, μη ταΰτ’] έμης τον δοΰλον εκ χερός λαβεΐν. [αθ. άρνηι, γνν]αι, σπ€νδου[σα] δύστηνος φόνον η τοι?] 7τολίταις η \τε\κνοισι τοῖς έμοΐς; σιγαις; σύ λί£ο]ν, σπέρμα τις δίδωσί σοι; 10 [πρ. /αι>€ῖς] τον αυτόν μύθον; έκ τίνος δ* έγώ λόγου δι]ώλλ[υν τονσ]δε, δούλος ών σέθεν; γύναι,] τάχ αν τοΰδ' άνδρός αρσενος τυ^[ο]ι? τον παιδ*] αποκτείνουσ' * εγώ δ' έτ' έν σκότωι
Κ€υθω\ τα πλείω, πόλλ' έχων €ΐπ€ΐν έπη. 15 [ινλ σύ δ' €ΐσακ]ονεις αλοχος οι' υβρίζεται;
[πρ. και μην εγώ] βλέπ[ω] γ€ τ οΰδ' ες ομματα, κού πη ματ'] είκή προσμένων φενδη λέγω.
7 So Ι conjecture for the reading ΤΟΝΔΩΛΕΝΗΣ, which must surely be a corruption. (ΤΟΝΔΟΥΛΟΝΕΚ is palaeo-graphically very close to ITs ΤΟΝΔΩΛΕΝΗΣ.)	10
σιγάυ; D. L. Ρ. σύ λίξον Maas.
ANONYMOUS
33	[2 a.d.]	? ΕΠΤΑ ΕΠΙ ΘΗΒΑΣ
Ed. pr. *Vitelli-Norsa, Annali della reale Scuola normale superiore di Pisa, Serie ii. 4, 1935, p. 14. See Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 102.
(a) This fragment is described by ed. pr. as a “ rifaci-mento ” of Euripides’ Phoenissae, apparently a schoolroom exercise. But I believe that it is part of an original Greek Tragedy written in (pr not much later than) the 4th century
B.C.
For (1) no line, indeed no single phrase, of this fragment 172
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Ino. I swear—and even apart from oath, I speak no falsehood,—this slave did not get it from my hand.
Athamas. Woman, do you deny that you were bent on murder, unhappy, to destroy either our people or my children ? What, silent ? (To the Old Man) Speak, you ! Who gave the seed to you ?
Old Man. The same tale again ? For what reason should I, your slave, try to destroy these children ? Woman, you would murder his son : but you may yet find your man a man indeed ! I still hide the greater part in darkness, though I have much that I might say.
Ixo. (To Athamas) You hear how he insults your wife ?
Old Man. But I can look him in the eyes : I do not speak untruth and rashly await the penalty.
ANONYMOUS
? SEVEN AGAINST THEBES [2 a.d.]
was borrowed, from Euripides' Phoenissae. There is not even a linguistic coincidence worthy of the name. Further, the style and vocabulary, though generally based upon tragedy of the 5th century, are by no means particularly Euripidean (see below).
(2) There is an obvious similarity of outline to Eur. Ph. 443 sqq. Jocasta has contrived an interview between her sons, hoping that they may still be reconciled by debate and mediation. But there the similarity ends, and the remarkable differences begin. J draw attention to some of them.—
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Vv. 1-2. A good instance of this poet's complete independence of phraseology : the thought is much the same as that of Eur. Pli. 364-366 (cf. 272-273).
V. 3. Polynices hands his sword over to his mother : this feature is new, not in Eursplay: a specta-cular innovation.
V. 4. A new and striking element: Jocasta bids Polynices swear that after the ensuing debate he will abide by her verdict. This feature too is absent from Eur. Ph. Here apparently, the brothers have agreed to meet and try to settle their differences by arbitration. In Ph., Jocasta hopes thus to reconcile them ; Polynices is willing and faintly hopeful (435-437); Eteocles humours his mother (446 sqq.), but plainly does not intend to be conciliated. Nowhere in Eur. docs either brother formally promise to accept and abide by his mother’s verdict at the end of the debate. In our fragment there was evidently a dramatic moment when Jocasta insisted that both sons should give to her their swords before the debate began.
V. 6. In Eur.’s play, neither brother addresses the other by name in this scene. Indeed neither speaks directly to the other until the violent quarrel at the end (cf. 455 sqq., they will not even look at each other). Here they begin at once speaking to each other, and Polynices actually addresses his brother by name. This follows from the poet’s innovation observed on v. 4 :—the brothers here have agreed to start at least by aiming at a definite reconciliation; therefore their animosity is at first suppressed, their spirit outwardly milder.
And here is a great difference in structure:—In Eur. Ph., the brothers begin at once by stating their cases in alternate ρήσεις ; Jocasta then speaks, and the debate is over; thereupon the brothers quarrel violently in stichomythia in trochiac tetrameters.
In our fragment, the brothers begin their debate in iambic stichomythia. ρήσεις may or may not have followed this or interrupted it; but certainly the debate and quarrel go 174
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together at the beginning, in iambic stichomythia. Our poet i ε going out of his way to be different from Euripides.
V. 10. Cf. w. 13, 23: in Eur., Polynices never, in the presence of Eteocles, speaks of his bringing the Argive army to Thebes, though he does once speak of taking it away ; α delicate point, which eluded our poet.
Vv. 11-17. These lines, like so many others in this fragment, do not appear to be based on anything in Eur.'s play, either in sentiment or in phraseology.
V. 19. This sentiment is not expressed in Eur. Ph.
Vv. 22-23. V. note on v. 10.
Vv. 2S-29. Nothing corresponding to this sentence (« γὰρ Κυκλωπος (Ιχον . . . φυγήν αθελκτον) occurs in the Euripidean scene.
There are other differences; but these are sufficient to make it clear that this is a fragment of an original Tragedy. The relation to Euripides’ Phoenissae is confined to a broad and—with this subject—inevitable similarity of outline. In phraseology, in incident, in structure, and often in spirit and sentiment, the new fragment exhibits not similarity to Euripides, but remarkable divergences from his example. And these divergences are unintelligible except in relation to the whole of which this fragment is part: i.e. the fragment really is a fragment, not a complete and self-contained “ exercise.”
(b)	There follows a brief commentary which is intended to shew that there is nothing here to compel us to assign these lines to a date later than the 4th or 3rd century b.c.
V. 2. φιλτάτη τΐκοΰσα; I have not observed another example in Tragedy of τίκοΰσα vocative without ω, nor of the combination φιλτάτη with τίκοΰσα vocative. But there is no good reason to deny the phrase to a Tragedian of the 4th century {or indeed of the 5th).
παρ^θίμην: παραθίσθαι τί τινι “ deposit something with someone” is good prose {Hdt., Xen.), παραθίσθαι not in
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Aesch. or Soph., in Enr. only Cycl. 390 (in a different sense).
V. 3. αύτηι=σ€αντψ: a peculiar usage, based on such passages as Soph. O.G. 1356 τόν αυτός αύτον (= σεαντοΰ) πατέρα τόνδ’ άπηλασας, ibid. 929-930 αίσχννεις πάλιν την αυτός αυτοΰ ( = σεαντοΰ). Kuhner-Gerth, ι. 564-565 quotes only examples of the idiom where the nom. αυτός occurs too, as in the above citations from Sophocles. Perhaps αυτή παρ' αύτήι was the original reading here: ΑΥΤΗ could easily be corrupted to AIT Ω.
V. 6. Έτέοκλες: perhaps read 'Ετεοκλής, nom. for voc. as often (form -κλης Eur. Ph. 443, 1407) ; less probably, Ετ εόκλεες.
V. 7. πάντοτ': perhaps παν τότ ; but πάντστ, familiar from Menander, Philemon, could hardly be denied to a Tragedian of the 4th century.
V. 9. παρά Ι βροτοΐς: the rhythm is rare, but cf. Ion 931, Ba. 940,1.A. 1164, Eur. Inc. Fab. 953, Theodectes fr. 8, 5. Ph. 538 is similar.
V. 10. αν γὰρ ού κ: anapaest in first foot as in vv. 13, xviii. dactyl vv. 6 (proper name), 14, 28; tribrach w. 8 (proper name), 24. Resolutions elsewhere not specially frequent: 2 tribrachs in 2nd, 2 in 4th foot; 2 dactyls in 3rd. This is rather a heavy allowance for the first foot; cf. however Ph. 529 sqq., eleven resolved first feet in 56 lines (one proper name) ; I.A. 431-437, 507-509,1199-1201.
στρατούς: plural not elsewhere in Tragedy; Iliad xviii. 509, of two armies.
V. 11. I suggest a lacuna here, as ed. pr. did at v. 15. The writer is evidently not copying the passage consecutively, but only certain portions of it. I do not see how v. 11 can be interpreted to follow v. 10 : and vv. 12-13 sqq. make it clear enough that Eteocles has argued meantime, “ You have brought an army to attack your own country.”
V. 13. φέρειν : here and v. 15 =“ fetch," “ bring.”
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V. 14. The rhythm ει γὰρ εμεριζες at the beginning of the line is unusual, but has parallels in Eur. Or. 2 ουδέ πάθος ουδέ, Ba. 285 ὥστ€ διὰ τούτον. The phrase μερίζειν το διάδημα is remarkable; but μερίζειν is common in historians and philosophers of the 4th century (it means of course “ dividenot “ share ”). And διάδημα, the emblem of royalty for the Great King and for Alexander, is not an improbable flight of fancy for a Tragedian of the 4th century. The word could be used by any poet after Xenophon at latest; and the combination μέριζαν τὰ διάδημα is very passable poetry for “ divide the supreme authorityThere are stranger things in our scanty fragments of 4th-century Tragedy.
V. 15. ανάγκη του φέρειν ; I have not found a parallel to the construction ; but the analogy of other words (e.g. αιτία του c. infin.) explains it easily.
V. 16. κέλευέ μοι: see Kuhner-Gerth, i. pp. 410-411. Normal in Homer; but dative not elsewhere in Tragedy. Cf. however Cycl. 83 προσπόλοις κελεύσατε (usually emended), and, for a clear example in the 4th century, Menander, Perik. 224 τί δ' ἔστιν ο κελεύεις εμοί; (The dative may be merely “ ethic,” as Prof. Warmington suggests.) Π gives this line to Eteocles—(change of speaker is denoted by έκθεσις of the first line of each new speech)—but the next line suggests that it should be said by the speaker of this one.
V. 19. πραιον: word not in Aesch. or Soph, (who has πραύνειν). In Eur. Ba. 436 only.
ενετράπη : for the scansion (lengthening of syllabic augment before mute and liquid) see A. Pers. 395, Agam. 536, Eur. Held. 646, H. 150, Hel. 1188, Or. 12 ; Person on Or. 64, Tucker in C.R. χi. 1897, 341 (Ph. 586 άπότροποΐ).
V. 28. άθελκτον: word not in Eur. or Soph.; Aesch. only Hie. 1055.
The conclusion is :—though there are several points which forbid us to call this a fragment of 5th-century Tragedy, Ν	177
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there is nothing to prevent us assigning it to an author of the 4th century or soon after. It is not a “ rifacimento " of Eur. Ph. ; it is not a schoolmaster's or schoolboy's exercise ; it
[Πολυνείκης] . . κάντε . . ν σοι τ[ηνδε τη]ν ψυχήν άπαξ
σοι, φιλτάτη τεκοΰσα, παρεθάμην μολ[ών. αιτώ, παρ' αύτηι το ξίφος φύλασσά μοι. [iokasth] μάλιστα, λάζον- εμμενώ μητρος κρίσει. [πο.] και μην φανείς πονηρός ουδέ ζην θ άλω.
άλΧ, Έτάοκλες, πίστευσον, ου φανησομαι. σά δ’ εξελάγξω πάντοτ ηδι κη κότα. [ετεοκλη2] Έτεοκλάης 8ους σκήπτρα συγγόνωι φάρειν
δειλός παρά, βροτοΐς, είπά μοι, νομίζεται; [πο.] συ γάρ ου κ αν εδίδους μη στρατούς άγοντί μοι.
(? Lacuna)
[ΕΤ.] το μη θάλειν σόν ἐστι, τό Se δοΰναι τύχης. [πο.] εμο'ι προσάπτεις ών συ δράις τάς αιτίας·
σύ φάρειν γάρ ημάς πολεμίους ηναγκασας. ει γάρ εμάρίζες τό διάδημ' άτερ μάχης, τις ην ανάγκη του φάρειν στράτευμ εμε;
(? Lacuna)
[πο.] κοινηι πάφυκεν- ώ[σ]τε μη κάλευά μοι* άλλοις τύραννος τυγχάνεις, ου συγγόνωι. [?ετ.] ... εμ	€ς . . . ουν γενη-
σομαι.
[πο.] τό πράιον ημών, μητερ, ούκ ενετράπη- ^
όθεν εξ ανάγκης.............λοιπον φρασω.
γαίας γάρ αυτός άκ[Λ]εώς μ απηλασεν
5
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is a piece of an ancient Tragedy, based upon one of Eur.'s most popular plays, but going beyond its model in content, and avoiding imitation of it in style.
Polynices. . . . dearest mother, by coming here I have entrusted my life to you once for all. I beg you, guard my sword beside you.
Jocasta. Gladly.—Repeat: " I will abide by my mother’s judgement.”
Polynices. I swear, if I prove a villain, I would not even live. But I shall not prove so^-believe me, Eteocles : though I shall convict you of wrong at every time.
Eteocles. Shall Eteocles give up his sceptre for his brother to bear,—tell me—and be thought a coward by the world ?
Polynices. Aye, coward, for you would not have offered it, had I not brought armies hither !
(? Lacuna)
Eteocles. Not to wish is in your power : granting your will, in Fortune’s.
Polynices. The blame you fasten on me, but the deeds are yours ! It was you that compelled me to come with enemies. If you were for dividing the crown without a battle, what need had I to bring an army ?
(? Lacuna)
Polynices. ... it is for all alike. Cease then to give me orders: to others you may be king, but not to your brother.
Eteocles. ... I shall be. . . .
Polynices. Mother, he took no heed of my gentle spirit, so I must speak henceforth (in anger). He, none other, drove me without honour from the land :
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"Αργους δε γη μοι συμμάχους τταρεσχετο, καί πλείον' αυτός στρατόν εχων εληλυθ[α . . . αν[ τοιγαρ [
προσφ[	25
δ τταρεθεμην σοι [
---- ούδ' el Κυκλωπος εΐχον [
φυχην άθελκτον [ τί γα.ρ τυραννεΐς τιλ[
ίκον εφ' νμΐν π[	30
---- κληθείς συναιμχ>ς ούκ ἐ[
το ρήμα τούτο διαφερ[
---- αδελφόν δντα δει με [
(Here folloivs α free space : the copying of the original did not proceed beyond this point)
ANONYMOUS
[160 B.C.] SPEECH OF A HEROINE
Ed. pr. Weil, Un papyrus inedit : nouveaux fragments d'Euripide et d'autres poetes grecs :	Monuments Grecs
publies par Vassociation pour Vencouragement des etudes grecques en France, no. 8, 1879, p. 2 with Plate.
Ascribed to Euripides by the Papyrus, followed by ed. pr.; Cobet, Mnemos. 8, 1880, 56 ; Blass, Rh. Mus. 35, 1880, 76 ; cf. Bergk, ibid. 245; Koch, ibid. 269. Euripidean authorship disproved by Tyrrell, Hermath. 4, 1883, 99; cf. Wilamowitz, Hermes, 15, 1880, 491 and Ilerakles, i. p. 41, n. 82. Assigned to New Comedy by Robertson, Class. Rev. 36, 1922, 106, suggesting the lines were the αντίρρησή 180
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Argos provided me with comrades in arms, and I have come with a greater army . . .
therefore , . . which I entrusted to you . . . not even if I had the implacable soul of Cyclops. . . . For why are you monarch . . . despite the name of brother . . . this utterance . . . though I am his brother, I must . . .
(Here follotvs a free space : the copying of the original did not proceed beyond this point)
ANONYMOUS
SPEECH OF A HEROINE [160 b.c.]
of Pamphile to the prjais of Smicrines in Menander, Epitr.; cf. Jensen, Rh. Mus. 76,1927,10; this suggestion contested by Kdrte, Hermes, 61,1926,134, who however supported the attribution to New Comedy ; cf. Robertson, Hermes, ibid, 348 ; Kdrte, ibid. 350 ; Platnauer, New Chapters, Hi. 155 and 168; the fragment appears in *Nauck, T.G.F.*, p. 666 as Eur. Incert. Fab./r. 953; in Jensen, Menandri reliqu. p. 132 (praef. xxvi); Korte, Menander, 3rd ed. 1938, praef. Ixi, text p. 143.
The papyrus belonged to the Macedonian Ptolemaeus, the famous recluse of the Serapeum at Memphis. Wilcken (Urk. d. Ptolemaerzeit, 111, 115) observed that the text on the verso (y. 1, note) was written by Ptolemaeus himself,
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and the subscriptio to the text on the recto by his brother Apollonius, who was then only 13 or 14 years old.
There can be no doubt that the attribution to Euripides, or to any Tragedian of the 5th century, is mistaken. The elision of -αι in v. 44, the phrases μέχρι πόσου ν. 32, τυχόν ίσως ν. 9, the perfects ήδίκηκ*, ήμάρτηκ*, ηπόρηκ€, and the rhythms {possible but very rare) τὥι μέν διὰ τέλους ν. 15, των μιν αγαθών ν. 25, are sufficient proof, even if άνπίπαιμι is “ corrected,” and a few other things tolerated.
But the assignment to New Comedy is by no means free from objection. The plain fact is that there is no extant speech in New Comedy, comparable in length, which combines comparatively Tragic metre with comparatively Tragic diction and spirit to the extent which we discover in our fragment. Damoxenus fr. 2 Kock (C.A.F. in. p. 349), which has been quoted as a parallel, is fairly regular in metre ; but openly comic in spirit, style and language. Menander, Perik. 338 sqq. is a good imitation—half parody, half serious imitation—of Tragic metre and style ; but since it is a passage of stichomythia, the parallel is wholly inadequate ; and the style seems to me not nearly so consistently on the Tragic level as it is in our fragment. In fact, our fragment reads {to my ear) even less like Menander than like Euripides. I am therefore bound to seek some other context for it, until someone can shew me a comparable passage from New Comedy.
Now it is by no means impossible that this fragment proceeds from a Tragedy written in the 4th century b.c., or even later. As for the metre :—(1) The elision of -at has 4th-century parallels in Pseudo-Eur. I.A. 407 ; cf. Agathon fr. 29 (= Sthenelus fr. 1) ; Eur. Incert. Fab. fr. 1080. (2) The unusual rhythm of v. 15 τώι μέν διὰ | τέλους has parallels in Eur. Ion 931, Ba. 940, I.A. 1164, Theodectes fr. 8, δ, Anonymous, no. 29, v. 17, v. 9, Anonymous, no. 33, v. 9. (3) The unusual rhythm in v. 25 has a parallel in Pseudo-182
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Eur. I.A. 1409 έξωογίοω. (4) Porson’s canon is violated in v. 10: but there are several such violations even in 5th-century Tragedy, Aes. Pers. 321, Soph. Ai. 1101, Phil. 22, Eur. Held. 529, Ion 1, Tro. 1182, Pseudo-Eur. I.A. 635, cf. Descroix, Le trimetre iambique, pp. 300 sqq. As for the language and grammar:—καίτοι ye has a parallel in Eur. I.T. 720, cf. Denniston, Gk. Particles, p. 564. And the other forms and phrases which have given offence are all admitted in prose or poetry of the 4th century (see Korte, loc. cit., for details). In the present state of our ignorance ice cannot dogmatize about ichat teas and ichat was not possible for a Tragedian writing in the age of Menander or soon afterwards. μέχρι πόσου is not the diction of 5th-century Tragedy, but I know no reason to deny it to Tragedy in the late 4th century. (As for the “ non-Tragic ” word μέχρι, μέχρι* in Soph. Ai.571 has never been properly explained.) άρμόττα, άντΐίπαιμι are not the forms of 5th-century Tragedy : but neither is out of place in good prose and poetry of the late 4th century. No objection can be brought against the construction of άρμόrrei v. 2-3 (cf. Soph. Tr. 731) or against that of λοιπόν ἔστι o. 4 (Plato, Resp. 466 d, Xen. Symp. tr. 1). ουσία means “ propertyas here (v. 30), in Eur. H. 337, Hel. 1253. For the rest, we have only to consider (1) the phrase τυχόν taws v. 9, (2) the meaning of ψτόρηκς ν. 19—απορώ does not mean “ am poor ” in poetry before the 4th century. Korte has shewn how well these things were established in the New Comedy. Could they have been used in a Tragedy writt-en during or soon after the lifetime of Menander ? We do not know ; but have not sufficient reason to suppose the contrary. N.B. too that small changes in this ill-written papyrus would remove several of the divergences from the style of earlier Tragedy—v. 2 άρμοζα for άρμάττΐΐ (Weil); V. 10 άντΐίποιμι for άντΐίπαιμι (Weil) ; V. 9 τυγχάνουσ* for τυχόν laws (Nikitin), with ταΰτ' ούκ (Πα) for ουα ου κ in ν. 10; ν. 19 ίύπόρηκΐ δ’ ου for ήπόρηκΐ δι (D. L. Ρ.). Such changes
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(though I do not recommend them) would leave little in the language, as there is nothing in the metre, which could not find a parallel in Tragedy of the 5th and 4th centuries. Wo should only have to suppose further that such a phrase as μέχρι πόσου was—as well it may have been—as characteristic of Tragedy in the late 4th or early 3rd century as are the perfect tenses ΐύπόρηκεν, ήμάρτηκεν, ήζίκηκΐν.
In conclusion : there will, I hope, be some who agree with me that the comparative regularity of these lines in their tragic metre and language, combined with the serious and earnest tone, the impassioned and elevated spirit which inform them, precludes the possibility of their ascription to a New Comedy : whereas there is nothing which precludes the likelihood of their ascription to a Tragedy written in the 4th century b.c., or soon afterwards.
Another possibility is this: that the passage is not part of a complete Tragedy, but is an isolated speech written—as an exercise, or for pleasure—in deliberate imitation of Euripides
TQ πάτερ, όχρήν μεν οΰς εγώ λόγους λέγω, τούτους λέγειν σε· και γάρ άρμόττει φρονεΐν σε μάλλον ή *με και λέγειν οπού τι δει. επει δ’ αφή κας, λοιπόν εστ ίσως εμε εκ τής ανάγκης τά γε δικα ι αυτήν λέγειν, εκείνος ει με μεΐζον ήδίκηκε τι, ούκ εμε προσήκει λαμβάνειν τούτων δίκην; ει δ* εις εμ ήμάρτηκεν, αίσθεσθαι με δει. ἀλλ’ αγνοώ δη τυχόν ίσως άφρων εγώ ουσ'· ούκ αν άντείπαιμι. καίτοι γ1, ώ πάτερ, ει τάλλα κρίνειν εστίν άνόητον γυνή, περί των γ’ εαυτής πραγμάτων ΐσως φρονεί, έστω δ’ ο βουληι- τούτο, τί μ αδικεί, λεγε.
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by α would-be poet of the late 4th or early 3rd century. In favour of this theory are the facts (1) that—if the few stylistic lapses are overlooked—the spirit and style of the piece are really remarkably Euriptdean, (2) that “ Euripides ” is written at the head {and foot) of the piece,—the natural title to a passage written in imitation of Euripides. But it is hard to think of a good reason why such a tour-de-force should have been included in the same “ anthology ” as fragments from Aeschylus, Poseidippus, Euripides himself. Mr. Roberts justly observes that the plot of the play {as deduced especially from ιτ. 20-21), is consistent rather with New Comedy than with Tragedy : but it remains clear that the treatment of the plot was Τragic. This fine speech hovers alone in a by no means lucid interspace of world and world. We do not even know whether 4th century Tragedians dealt occasionally with more or less Menandrean themes.
The words I speak, father, you should be speaking: it is fitting that you should be wiser than I, and speak what the time demands. Now, in your default, it remains for me, I think, perforce to plead myself the cause of justice. If my husband has done me a great injury, is it not for me to exact a penalty therefor ? And if he has wronged me, must I not perceive it ? Perhaps I am a fool and know it not.—I will not answer no : and yet a woman, father, though a fool in judgement of all else, may perhaps have good sense about her own affairs. But be it as you will. Only tell me this, wherein he 1
1 Text written in Π twice, once on recto (=ITa), once on verso (=IIb).	2 άρμοζα Weil.	6 el μιν Π, coir.
D. L·. P.	10 τανταονκαν Ila, ου . αονκαν lib, corr. Blass,
άντείποιμι Weil.	12 ισωακσττα lib.
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£στ άνδρί καί γυναικί κείμενος νόμος, τώι μεν διά τέλους ην εχει στεργειν αει, τήι δ’ ὅσ’ αν άρεσκηι τάνδρί, ταΰτ αυτήν ποεΐν. γεγονεν εκείνος εις εμ* οΐον ήξίουν, εμοί τ άρεσκει πάνθ' α κάκείνωι, πάτερ. ἀλλ’ εστ εμοί μεν χρηστός, ήπόρηκε δε· συ δ’ άνδρί μ’, ως φής, εκδίδως νυν πλουσίωι ΐνα μη καταζώ τον βίον λυπουμενη. καί που τοσαϋτα χρηματ εστίν, ώ πάτερ, α μάλλον άνδρός εύφράνει παρόντα με; η πώς δίκαιόν εστιν η καλώς εχον τών μεν αγαθών με τό μέρος ών εΐχεν λαβεΐν, τοΰ συναπορηθηναι δε μη λαβεΐν μέρος; φόρ\ iav ό νυν με λαμβάνειν μελλων άνηρ [ο μη γενοιτο, Ζ ευ φίλ', ούδ’ εσται ποτε, ούκ οΰν θελούσης ουδέ δυναμενης εμού) ην οδτος αΰθις άποβάληι την ουσίαν, ετερωι με δώσεις άνδρί; κάιτ\ iav πάλιν εκείνος, ετερωι; μόχρι πόσου την τής τύχης, πάτερ, συ λήφει πείραν εν τώι 'μώι βίωι; οτ ην εγώ παΐς, τότε σ όχρήν ζητεΐν εμοί άνδρ’ ώι με δώσεις, ση γάρ ήν τόθ' αΐρεσις· επεί'δ’ άπαξ εδωκας, ήδη ’στιν, πάτερ, εμόν σκοπεΐν τοΰτ', εικότως· μή γάρ καλώς κρίνασ' εμαυτής τον ίδιον βλάφω βίον. ταΰτ’ εστιν. ώστε μή με, προς τής Εστίας, άποστερήσηις άνδρός ώι συνώικισας. χάριν δίκαιον καί φιλάνθρωπον, πάτερ, αιτώ σε τ αυτήν, ει δε μή, σύ μεν βίαι 186
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wrongs me ? For wife and husband there is a law laid down :—for him, to love his woman for ever till the end ; for her, to do whatever gives her husband pleasure. All I demanded, my husband has been to me; and all that pleases him, father, pleases me. You say he is good to me but he is poor !—so now (you tell me) you give me in marriage to a man of wealth, that I may not live all my life in distress. Where in the world is all that money, father, which—if I have it— will cheer me more than the man I love ? How is it just or honourable, that I should take my share of the good things he had, but in his poverty take no share at all ? Say, if the man who is now about to take me (which dear God forbid, nor shall it ever be ! —at least not of mywill, nor while I can prevent it)— if he should lose his substance hereafter, will you give me to another man ? And then to another, if he too loses all ? How long will you use my life, father, for your experiments with fortune ? When I was a child, that was the time for you to find a husband to 1 give me to, for then the choice was yours. But when you had once given me, father, at once it was for me to look to my own fate. And justly so, for if I judge not well, it is my own life that I shall injure. There is the truth. So by the Goddess of our Home, do not rob me of the man to whom you wedded me. This favour I ask you—a just one, father» and full of lovingkindness. If you refuse, you shall do your
27 fepeawv . . λαμβ. ITa, . epcoav . . υνλανβ. lib, corr. D. L. P.	33 &ΐλημφ€ΐ Ila, τ(λημφα lib, corr. Weil,
37 κακωσ Ilab, corr. Blass.
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πράξεις α βουλήr την S’ ἐμἡν εγώ τύχην πειράσομ’ ως δει μη μετ αισχύνης φέρειν. στίχοι μδ'
Eύριπβης ΣΜΟΔΡΕΓΑΤΗΣ.
44 πίΐράσομαι δή Th. Gomperz.	46 ανο(υ)8£ργάτης
Radermacher (Hermes, 61, 350). Perhaps σπειδὲργόττ??, i.e. φΐυΒςργάτης “ forger.” Perhaps the lines are the work of a
ANONYMOUS
35	[2-3 a.d.]	FRAGMENT
Ed. pr. *Lefebvre, Bulletin de la society royale d'archio-logie d'Alexandrie, no. 14, 1912, p. 2 with Plate. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 1923, 141 ; Fritsch, Neue Fragm. d. Aisch. und Soph., diss. Hamburg, 1936, 14.
]v και [
~jv γάρ αύτ[6]τευκ[τον] ην ei>[
]σεν ύφηλοΐσι Θα[. ·]οὅχοι[ς , . . .]ν 8e παΐδες oi8e[. .]μφιμη[
]ν άρδην καυσίμοις €νδ[
]τα και λοπώντα φαρμάκου [
2 αυτοτ€υκτον Snell αρ. Fritsch :	αντ[ι\τευκ[τον ed. pr.
3	θα[λαμ]οόχοι? ed. pr. : but unless the facsimile is misleading
' ANONYMOUS
36	[4-5 a.d.]	‘ ΓΝΩΜΗ
Ed. pr. *Vitelli, Papiri Greet e Latini, iv. 1917, no. 280, ρ. 1. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 1923, 153.
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pleasure by force : and I shall try to endure my fortune as I ought, without disgrace.
forger of Euripidean -work, or of a slavish imitator of Euripides, whom the youthful Apollonios thus quaintly designates Ευριπίδης ψΐυδΐργάτης, “ a spurious Euripides.”
ANONYMOUS
FRAGMENT	[2-3 a.d.]
If the letters Ιμφψηί in v. 4 were supplemented to ά]μφι-μη[τορ€ς (see ed. pr. and Korte, loc. cit.), there would be some reason to ascribe these lines to Aeschylus's Heraclidae (cf. fr. 76 N.). But the reading may as well have been, e.g., άμφι μψέρα: there is therefore no probability in the ascription.
. lofty ...	...
. children . . .
. utterly . . . inflammable . . .
. and peeling ... of poison . . .
there is no room for λαμ in the gap. 4 «VI]v δέ πάίδΐς, οἶδὲ[ν ed. pr. : ὰ]/χψιμή[τope? Korte.
ANONYMOUS
MAXIM	[4-5 a.d.]
Vitelli debates whether these lines should be assigned to Euripides or to Menander. Their style and language suggest
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that they are Tragic, not Comic ; and Euripides is a likely author : cf. Eur. Inc. Fab. fr. 1063, 9-11 N. But it remains equally possible that the lines were part of a sen-
δστις νομίζει διά φρόνησιν εύτυχεΐν, μάταιος ἐστι· πάντα γάρ τα του βίου ου διά φρόνησιν, διά τύχην δε γίγνεται.
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tentious poem such as we know, e.g., Chares to have composed (see Korte, Archiv, t*ii. p. 119 ; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 18).
If a man thinks that taking thought makes him happy, he is a fool : in life all things are brought to pass by luck, not by taking thought.
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VOL. I
ΕΠΙΧΑΡΜΟΣ
37	[1 b.c.] Probably ΟΔΥΣΣΕΥΣ ΑΥΤΟΜΟΛΟΣ
Ed. pr. Gomperz, Mitteilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, v. 1889, ρ. 1 with Plate. See Blass, Fleck. Jahrb. 1889, 257 ; *Kaibel, Com. Oraec. Fragm.
99 ; K6rte, N. Jahrb. 1917, 291; Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, 380.
[ΟΔΤ52ΕΤ2 τηΧ' άπε]νθών τεΐδε θωκησώ τε καί λεξοΰ[μ' δπως
δήΧά κ ε]ΐμειν ταΰτα και τοῖς δεξιωτεροι[ς δοκηι.
τοι? θεοΐς] (μιν δοκεΐτε πάγχυ και κατά τρόπ[ον
και εοικά]τως επευξασθ', αι tis ενθυμειν γ\α
Χηι
δσσ εγων] γ' ώφειΧον ενθ[ω]ν ΰσπερ εκε-Χη[σασθ' εμε	δ
των παρ' νμε]ων άγαθικών κακά προτιμία αι θ' [άμα
άμα τε κίν\δυνον τεΧεσσαι και kX4os Θειον [Χαβεΐν
ποΧεμίω]ν μοΧών is άστυ, πάντα δ’ εν σαφα[νεως
πυθόμε]νος 8 ίο is τ' Άχαι ois παιδί τ Άτρεος φί[Χωι	^	^
άφ άπαγγ]εΐΧαι τα τηνεΐ καυτός άσκηθψ [μοΧεΐν.	10
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Probably ODYSSEUS THE DESERTER [1 b.c.]
The play probably told of Odysseus's entry into Troy, disguised as a beggar in order to obtain information from the enemy. This object he may have attained with the assistance of Helen (cf. Homer, Od. iv. 240-264). If our fragment is part of this play, as appears most probable, it is clear that Odysseus played a comic and by no means heroic role. Sent to Troy as a spy, he determined to pretend that he had fulfilled his commission, and to give a picturesque narrative of what he professed to have seen and done. In these lines he is rehearsing that narrative to himself. The sequel is altogether uncertain.
Odysseus. I will retire and sit down here, and consider how my story may seem true even to the sharper vits among them,
(He rehearses his speech.) “ It is, I deem, entirely right and proper that you should give thanks to Heaven, if you will only consider how—by going where you told me—I was obliged to sacrifice the comforts of your camp to misery, to fulfil a dangerous task, to win immortal glory by going to the foemen’s city ; and l^ing learnt all his secrets in full and clearly, report them home to the noble Greeks and my friend the son of Atreus, and myself return unscathed. ...”
2	δήλό D. Li. P.
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ΚΡΑΤΙΝΟΣ
38	[Early 2 a.d.]	ΠΛΟΥΤΟΙ
Ed. pr. (a) *Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin do la societe royale d’archeologie d'Alexandria, no. 29, 193-1, p. 249 with Plate. See Goossens, Rev. Et. Anc. 37, 1935, 401 (revised text); Vitelli-Norsa, Pap. Greet e Latini, xi. 1935, no. 1212, p. 107 with Plate ; Korte, Archiv. xi. 1935, 260.	(b) *Mazon,
Melanges Bidez, ii. 1934, p. 603 with Plate. See Goossens, loc. cit. (revised text with Plate); KOrte, loc. cit. 261.
From, the beginning of the play. The Chorus enters and, in conversation with an interlocutor, speaks in anapaests of its anxiety about its success. The suggestion is that the judges may be too disturbed by events {doubtless of a grave political nature) to perform their duty patiently. The Chorus consists of a plurality of Plutuses : these are the Salyoves πλουτοδόται of Hesiod (Op. 121 sqq.), once ruled on earth by Cronus, now living in the underworld but sending prosperity to men. They return in this play to Athens and judge the wealthy, whether their fortunes have been amassed unjustly. (So in fr. 20S. 2 K. (the Seriphians) Cratinus turns against the νεοπλουτοπόνηροι at Athens.) The first case to be called is that of Hagnon, son of Nicias,from the deme Stiria. One speaker maintains that his family has long been wealthy ;
(α) πως μεν κακόνους εύρη σείς;
---- άλλ’ άξίόνίκον [την γνώμην
άποφαινόμεν[οί πειρώμεθ' όμως το τυχόν στεργει[ν άλλα φοβούμεθα μη συντυχίαισι [βαρυνόμενοι	6
μενετοί κριταί ον δ[
(Traces of two lines)
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CRATINUS
THE PLUTUSES [Early 2 a.d.]
another avers that Xicias teas a porter in the service of Pithias, and {presumably) left nothing to his son.
The politician Hagnon is a well-known character in Athenian history from the Samian Revolt of440-139 {Thuc, i. 117) down to 413, when he became one of the Ώρόβονλοι (Lys. xti. 65). In 437—436 he was prominent in the expedition to settle Amphipolis {Thuc. tv. 102) ; in 430 he fell foul of Pericles {Plut. Pericles 32). His adventures at Amphipolis may, as Mazon suggests, have laid the foundation of his wealth. And since his feud with Pericles, whom Cratinus hated, would probably have earned him immunity from this poet’s attacks, the date of the play is probably to be fixed between 437 and 430 b.c.—very likely the year was 430, when Cratinus might well have been anxious lest the war with Sparta should distract the mind of his judges from their duty.
It is clear that in the Agon of this play {vv. 25 sqq.), the Chorus was a principal actor ; no parallel to this can be found in Aristophanes.
(a) --- . . . how should you find them ill-dis-
posed ?
---- The sentiments that we declare deserve the
prize: still, let us try to be content, whatever happens. Only we fear that our judges, oppressed by affairs, . . . impatient . . .
{Traces of two lines)
5=fr. 166 K.
6 δικάσωσι Korte.
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ών δ* οΰνεκ εφήσαμεν [ήκειν πεΰσεσθ' ήδη.
Τιτάνες μεν γενεάν εσ[μεν,
Π Αοίϊτοι δ’ εκαλουμεθ’ ὅτ’ [ἡρχε Κρόνος* 10 τότε δ’ ἡι> φωνήνθ' δτε 7τ[α?δα θεός κατεπιν* άκόναις κλωγμδν πολύν αινετός ν[μΐν.
--- είτα δε κλεπτεις τον Δία [
(Traces of one more line, then a gap)
(----) άλλα 7.εύς Κ]ρόνον εκ βασι[λείας	15
εκβάλλει κ]αΙ Τιτάνας το[ός στασιάζο]ντας δεσμ[οΐς άλντοις
(Four lines missing, and traces of one more, beginning with the word δεσμός)
ως δε τυpaw ιδος αρχής [στερεται, δήμος δε κρατεί,
δεΰρ' εσυθημεν προς δμ[αιμόν τ’ οντ	20
αντοκασίγνητόν τε παλαιόν
ζητ οΰντες κε Ι σαθρόν ήδη.
ἀλλ’ αΰτη μεν σ]κήφις πρώτη,
άλλην δε τιν αν τ]άχ άκούσηι.
7 ήκ«ν Korte. Π ξωνήνθ Π:	a doubtful form, if it
stands for φωνήντα. ιταΐΒα θεός Goossens. 16 τ[οδο Goossens.
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And now you shall learn why we said that we’ve come. By race we are Titans, called Riches when Cronus was in power. It was the time when the god devoured his son alive with a mighty gurgle, and you cried your approval. . . .°
----- And then you cheat Zeus . . . ?
(Traces of one more line, then a gap)
----- But Zeus expelled Cronus from his kingdom,
and the rebellious Titans in bonds unbreakable . . .
(Four lines missing, and traces of one more, beginning jvith the word band)
. . . since he is robbed of his tyrant-rule, and the people are masters, hither we hurried to our nearest of kin, our own brother in his old age ; decrepit now though he may be, we search him out. This is our first excuse ; another you shall hear anon. . . .
e So Goossens (κλωγμον πολνν is taken in apposition to the action of KareVtve παἶδα: κλαιγμός = “ bruit de deglutition”): alveros νμΐν may allude to a successful scene in a recent comedy (άκόναις is taken in apposition to νμΐν, “vous qui etes des pierres a aiguiser (le talent des poetes) ”: this seems to me hardly possible, and I have not translated the word): φωνηντα=“ vivant,” cf. Hes. Theog. 5S4. This is perhaps the best of a bad job.
18 στέρ€ται Beazley, who adds that the point of these lines is: Zeus expelled Cronus and imprisoned the Titans; Δήμος, the Populace, has now expelled Zeus, and the Titans have been liberated; they hasten at once to their old brother Titan, who is Prometheus. Cf. Aesch. Prom. Unbound, fr. 190-192 N., where also a chorus of Titans has come to address Prometheus in an anapaestic parodus.
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(I)	(Fragments of five lines)
eyeipe, θυμέ, γλώ[τταν ev-	25
κέραστον ορθού μόνην els ύττόκρισιν λόγων.
---- μάρτυρας τούς ττροσκ€κλημένο[υς irapeivai
βηματι
τώιδε χρψ του Στειριώς γάρ ζύκτά τ[όν βιόν σκοττ€Ϊν
ον καλοϋσ' "Αγνωνα νυν καί δήμον η[ 30
•--- οΰτος ου ττλουτ€Ϊ δικαίως ένθάδ' ώστ[
---- άλλα μην άρχαιόττλουτός γ’ έστι[ν] e[fi
α]/3χ[ἡς έχων ^	^	,
ττάνθ' δσ έστ αύτώι, τα μέν [γ ] eg [οικι\ών, τα δ* [βζ αγρών.
---- έζαμ€ΐνώσω φράσας [ώδ’, ως σα]φέστ€ρον
μάθηις.
Νικίας φορτηγός ην κά[μν]ων ττόνων \τ* ev Yleipaei,	35
Π et θίου μισθωτός [ ου κατέψευσται τά[δ*
---- άλλ' έγώ τοι μα Δία [
25	ΐύ]κ€ραστον Goossens.	28 Goossens.	29
Goossens. 30 ή[γνδὲ( προ του Gregoire (pun 'Αγνών— αγνοών: the point being that H. is a foreigner who has only just got his name and deme. See Goossens, loc. cit.)
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(6)	(Fragments of five lines) a
---- My spirit, bestir your tongue judicial, roused
to action b for debate.
---- Here, on the platform, all witnesses who
have received a summons ! It is most desirable to examine the life of the man from Stiria (his name is Hagnon now) . . . the people . . .
-—- Ill-gotten are his gains at Athens, therefore . . .
---- Oh no ! He comes of wealthy ancestors, and
had from the start c all that is his to-day—part from houses, part from land.
---- Let me say so much to correct you, and
make you better informed :—Nicias was a porter, sweating and slaving at Piraeus, in the pay of Pithias . . . these things are falsely said of him . . .
---- But I, good heavens, . . .!
0 Fr. 1. w. 7-8 of ed. pr. (too fragmentary for reproduction here) contain the ends of the lines of fr. 161 K. of this play. 6 ενκίραστον: well-mixed, -well-balanced, impartial, “judicial.” όρθουμίνην lit. “ erect,” as opposed to καμίνην, the position of the tongue before speech begins.	c Perhaps
there is play with the meaning of αρχαίο-, ίξ αρχής—he derived his wealth from office! (Goossens.)
31 ὥστ[« κλανσίται Gr^goire.	S3 Goossens, also 34.
35 Mazon.
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ΦΕΡΕΚΡΑΤΗΣ
39	[2 b.c.]	FRAGMENT
Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, 1907, p. 123. See Demiaficzuk, Suppl. Com. p. 71.
άνηρ γάρ οστις άπ]οθανουσης hva<j>op[el γυναικός, οντος· ούκ\ Ιττίστατ ζυτυγύν.
ΕΤΠΟΛΙΣ
40	f~5 α·°·3	ΔΗΜΟΙ
[(6) 3 A.D.]
Ed. pr. (α) Lefebvre, Catalogue gSnirale des antiquites egyptiennes du musee du Caire, 1911, p. 21, Plates XLIX-LIII. See * Jensen, Hermes, 51, 1916, 321 and literature quoted there, esp. Keil, N.C.O. 1912, 237 ; Korte, Archiv,
vii.	1923, 142, Hermes, 47, 1912, 276 and Ber. Sachs. Akad. 1919, 1 ; Robert, G.G.A. 1918, 168; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 161 ; Dernianczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 43 ; Thieme, Quaest. com. ad Periclem pertinentia capita tria, diss. Leips. 1908; Wilamowitz, Hermes, 54, 1919, 69; Wiist, Phil. Woch. 1920, 385. (b) Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. vi. 1908, no. 862, p. 172. Assigned to this play by *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 65. See KOrte, Archiv, vi. 232 ; Platnauer, loc. cit. ; Dernianczuk, p. 117. P. Oxy. no. 1240—fragments of 15 lines, with Πυρωνιδ[η? in ν. 1—is plausibly assigned to this play.
Vv. 62-100 of mg text (=fr. iii. recto and verso, ed. pr.) may possibly belong to some other play : see Jensen and esp. Robert, loc. cit. But Ifollow Kdrte in keeping it here. His 202
PHERECRATES — EUPOLIS
PHERECRATES
FRAGMENT
[2 B.C.]
The man who bears it hard because his wife has died, has no notion how to be happy.
argument, that this fragment is written in the same handwriting as the rest, carries little or no weight; but it must be conceded that the references to the profanation of the Mysteries are out of place in any but an Old Comedy. Further, the address to the spectators in v. 99 strongly supports the ascription to an Old Comedy. That this Old Comedy was Eupolis’s Demoi can then hardly be doubted: its content is entirely suitable, as Kdrte first demonstrated.
This famous play was divided (by the Parabasis) into two different but essentially connected halves. (1) In all that part which preceded the Parabasis, the scene was set in the underworld. The Chorus consisted of the old Demes, the principal actors were the great old heroes of Athens—Solon, Pisistratus, Miltiades, Aristides, Pericles and others. The plot was the δοκιμασία, or examination, of these heroes : the present state of Athens—her distress in the dark days which followed the end of the Sicilian expedition—has been reported by the last of the great generals, Myronides, who has recently died: it is determined that an embassy shall be sent from
EUPOLIS
THE DEMES
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the underworld to Athens, and the action concerns the choice of the ambassadors. Arguments were brought forward for and against many of the great men of old. Aristides gave evidence against Themistocles, Miltiades spoke in favour of Pericles. In the end, five—the normal number of an Athenian embassy—were chosen : Solon, Miltiades, Aristides, Pericles and Myronides.	[Aristides ii. 300. 11, in. 672 Schol.,
says that Eupolis resurrected only four προστάται. The exclusion of Myronides is natural; he was not technically a προστάτης at Athens, and he acts less as an ambassador than as α φυχαγωγός, conductor of the others, being the only one who is but recently dead ; see Keil, pp. 241-242.] (2) In all that part which followed the Parabasis, the scene was set in the ’Αγορά at Athens. The Chorus consisted of the present-day Demes,a the principal actors were the five ambassadors who have now risen from Hades. The plot was probably unfolded in a succession of scenes such as we read in w. 62-100. The famous old heroes of Athens deal after their own manner with living offenders, their degenerate counterparts in the city to-day. Aristides makes short work of a sycophant; no doubt Solon dealt with a moral offender, Miltiades with an inefficient general, Pericles with a corrupt politician.
In our fragments : Vv. 1-32 are from the Parabasis of the play. The Chorus gives “ a little list | of persons in society who never would be missed.” The general ground for inflicting on them whatever form of maltreatment is denoted by διαστρέφω,b is apparently the fact that they have plenty to eat, while the Chorus is starving. The dwellers in the city
a A striking change of dress probably accompanied this change of identity, see Keil, 218 sqq.
b On the meaning of this word, very obscure in this place, see esp. Kfirte, Per. Sachs. Akad. pp. 25-28 and literature quoted, p. 26.
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and the Long Walls have apparently the first pick at such supplies as come in, and the countryfolk receive only what they can glean, ολίγον re φίλον re. Special animosity is shewn towards the Long Wall residents, who are ex-countryfolk.
Vv. 21-35. In the Epirrhema, some politician is attacked. His identity is beyond conjecture. He appears to be some sort of alien (22) ; the Attic dialect does not come naturally to him (23) ; he keeps low company ; he is a critic of the High Command, and seems to have been in some measure responsible for the expedition against Mantinea, persuading the city to take part in that enterprise although the omens were bad and the High Command adverse. (But the passage is obscure; see notes ad loc.)
Vv. 33-GO. After the Parabasis, Athenian statesmen of former days emerge from the Underworld. They are met by a Proboulos, one of the Ten Supreme Commissioners of Athens. Aristides' first request is for a meal: the Proboulos is obliging, but warns the Old Statesmen that things are not what they were, and they must not expect much to eat (again this central theme—the starvation of Athens). The Statesmen sit down, all but Myronides, whom the Proboulos and Chorus address in terms of warm friendliness and respect.
Vv. 61-100. A Sycophant comes to Aristides for justice. His story is: He saw an Epidaurian in the street with barley-crumbs sticking to his beard. That suggested that he had been sacrilegiously drinking the Sacred Soup of the Eleusinian Mysteries. The Sycophant blackmailed him for a large sum. What happened next is obscure. But it seems clear enough that the Sycophant subsequently suffered some ill treatment at the hands of the Epidaurian, and appealed to Aristides for justice. But Aristides declined to take his part. Indeed he dealt with him severely ; and warned the city that Justice was their most important virtue.
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Fr. I (recto)
(α) [X0P02 δημπν] καί δἡ 8ε Πείσαν8[ρον] 8ιε-στράφθαι χθες άριστώντά φασ', επ(ε)ι ξένον τιν οντ άκριτον ου κ εφασκε θρεφειν.
ΥΙαύσων 8ε προσ(σ)τάς θεογενει	5
8ειπνοΰντι προς την καρ8ίαν των 6λκά8ων τιν αύτοΰ κλ]εφας άπαξ διεστρεφεν. α]ΰτός δ* εκειθ’ ό θεογενής την νυχθ’ ολην πεπορ8ώς.	10
(8ια)στρεφειν οΰν πρώτα μεν χρη ΚαΛΛίαν τούς εν μακροΐν τειχόΐν θ' αμ , ά[ρ]ιστ(ητ)ικώ~ τεροι γάρ είσιν ημών
Ν]ικήρατόν τ' Άχαρνεα	15
τρώγ]ειν 8ι8όντα χοίνικας 8ύ' η τι πλε]ον εκάστωι
)ίΎ],
τών χρημάτων [Se τάπίλοιπ*
ού8' ἀν] τριχός πριαίμην.	20
(Traces of two more lines)
Fr. I (verso)
] κάξιοΐ 8ημηγορεΐν.
6	προς τψ κ. is a doubtful phrase.	16-17 Korte.
19 Immisch. * 6
e The statesman who was prominent in the following year (411 : Demoi produced in 412 b.c.) in the change of constitution at Athens : Thuc. viii. 49, 68 ; Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 32. Often attacked by comedians for his cowardice, venalitv and appetite, Ar. Babylonians fr. 81 K., Athen, x. 415 α.
6 The beggar of Ar. Ach. 854, Thesm. 949, Plut. 602. 206
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Fr. I (recto)
(a)	Chorus. Yes, and Peisander,® the rumour goes, went through the mill at breakfast yesterday ; some poor foreigner was there half-starved, but he refused to give him a crumb.
And Pauson 6 put Theogenes c through the mill, once for all. He was dining to his heart’s content (?) when Pauson came up to him and stole one of his traders.^ As for Theogenes, he lay there all night and broke his «ind.
They all ought to go through it,—first Callias,* together with the Long Wall residents/ for having more to eat for breakfast than we have; then Niceratus 0 of Acharnae, who gives each man two or more bushels to eat. . . . For the rest of his goods and chattels, I wouldn’t give a hair for them.
(Traces of two more lines)
Fr. I (verso)
. . . thinks himself fit to speak in public. A day
* Played a role in the Peace of Nidas, 421 b.c. ; the butt of Aristophanes in Vesp. 1183, Pax 928, etc. T. was a poor man who pretended to be wealthy. The scholiast says that he was called “Smoke” because he boasted much and
Eerformed nothing. d ολκής may be deliberately am-iguous here (=(I) merchant-ship,(2) prostitute); but probably not (Korte, Ber. sachs. Akad. p. 26).	· The
wealthy son of Hipponicus. * The Long Walls were inhabited by immigrants from rural Attica (a) after the first Spartan invasions at the beginning of the Archidamian War (Thuc. ii. 17. 3). These returned to the land after the Spartan disaster at Pylus, or at the latest after the Peace of Nidas. (b) After the Spartan occupation of Deceleia, which began in the spring of 413 b.c. (Thuc. vii. 19). Eupolis is referring to this second occasion. 9 Not known from other sources.
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χθες δε και πρώιην παρ* η μιν φρατερων ερη[μος ήν,
κούδ' αν ήττίκιζεν, el μη τούς φίλους ηισχυ-ν[ετο,
των άπραγμόνων ye πορνών κουχ ι των σ€μνών [τινας,
ἀλλ’ εδει νευσαντα χωρ€Ϊν εις το κινητήριον. 25 τής εταιρίας δε τούτων τούς φίλους εσκ[ ταΐς στρατηγίαις δ’ ύφερπει και τρυγώιδ[ είς δε λ\αντίνε(ί)αν υμάς ουτος ου μεμ[νησθ' οτι
του θεοΰ βροντώντος ύμΐν ούδ’ εών[τος εμβαλεΐν
είπε δήσει(ν) τούς στρατηγούς προς βίαν [εν τώι ξυλωι;	30
ὅστις οΰν άρχειν τοιούτους ανδρας [αίρειταί ποτε,
μήτε πρόβατ' αύτώι τεκνοΐτο μήτε γη κ[αρπόν φεροι.
Αρ[ΐ5ΤΕΐΔΗ2] ώ γη πατρίαια, χοίρε· σε γαρ δί[κηι λέγω
πασών πόλεων εκπαγλ[οτάτην και φιλτάτην. πρ[οβοτλο2] το δε πράγμα τί ἐστι; [	35
25 The change to βινητήριον is unnecessary, cf. Eupolis fr. 233 K., Ar. Nub. 1371.	26 Leeuwen. 27 τρυγωι-
δ[ίον δά/cvei Korte, referring to Syracosius, who infringed the liberty of comedy by a law μη κωμω ιδεΐσθαι ονομαστ ϊ τινα,
Ar. Αν. 1297 Schol. Schol. Raven, ibid, says that Eupolis attacked Syracosius 'as a foreigner: cf. 22 above. But this, like τρυγώiS[ei τήν πάλιν and other suggestions, seems to interrupt the train of thought. 33-34 after Korte, Robert.
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or two ago he couldn’t find a clan0 among ns. He wouldn’t even have copied our accent, only he was ashamed before his friends—certain non-political pansies,—not the superior kind : why, you only had to nod your head, and away you must go to the knocking-shop. . . .b Sly attacks on the High Command. . . . Don’t you remember how, when Heaven thundered and forbade you to assail Mantinea,® he said he would take the generals perforce and tie them in the stocks ? Whosoever chooses men like that to govern him, may earth never breed him cattle nor bear him harvest.
(Aristides, appearing from the underworld in the company of other famous Athenian statesmen, greets his city.)
Aristides. Greetings to my native land! Of all cities the most dreadful yet most dear, that is your proper name.
Proboulos.** What’s happening here ? . . .
• Cf. Ar. Ran. 418. The phratries were no longer of much importance in politics: but it was still hardly respectable to belong to none at all.	* This is the best sense
that, with Beazley’s assistance, I have been able to attribute to these difficult lines (24-25): it is less open to objections than certain other obvious possibilities. Verse 26 may have meant: “From the company of such people he picks himself his friends ” (? έκκ[/>ἱν«·αι). * This is our first information about bad omens before the famous battle, and about the deference of the generals to demagogic politicians. y.B. in 418-417, three members of the Peace
Earty were made strategoi—Nicias (who would be distressed y adverse portents), Nicostratus and Laches.	d One
of the ten Commissioners who directed Athenian politics after the disaster in Sicily, Thuc. viii. 1. 3, Aristotle, Ath. Pot. 29 : cf. the part played by the πρόβουλος in Ar. Lys. VOL. ι	ρ	209
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[α?.] χαίρειν δε φη[μι
(Traces of tno more lines)
Fr. II (recto)
[ap.	[τό χαλκίον
θερμαινε θ'* ή μιν καί θύη π]εττειν τι[νά κελευ*, ΐνα σπλάγχνοισι] συγγενώμεθα.
[πρ. εμοί μελήσει] ταϋτα καί πεπράξεται.
ἀλλ’ εύθεως γν]ώσεσθε τούς δήμους οσωι ττάντη κάκιόν εΐ]σι νΰν δια κείμενοι ἡ πρόσθεν, ήνι\κ ήρχετον συ καί Σόλων ήβης τ εκείνης ν]οΰ τ εκείνου καί φρένων.
(The ends of eleven more lines are preserved ; in
v.	15 occurs the name \1]υρωνίδην)
Fr. II (verso)
[xo.	]τος γαρ ώσ[περ] ἄνδρες
ών κ[ιχόν\τες εν τοίαισιν ήδοναΐσι κείμεθα.
[πρ. επεί] δο[κ]ώ τους ἄνδρας ήδη του[σδ’] ι[δείν κ αθ]η μένους, οΰς φασιν ήκειν [π]α[ρά νεκρών, ενταύθα μεν δη των φίλων ττροστ[ήσομαι· ώ]ς ορθός εστηκώ[ς] π[α]ρ[ε]στ αυτών [μόνος
ΐΐυρωνίδης, ερώμεθ’ [αύ]τό[ν ότι θελει.
[χο.]	είπε μοι, α) [μάκαρ, ε-
μολες ετ[εόν εκ νεκρών προς πολιτώ[ν ποθητός; φρά[σ]ον, τί /c[
37-39=Eupolis fr. 108 Κ. 40 Schone. 48 ἱ[δ«ν D. L. Ρ.: τοό[σδ’ οραν Jensen ; but Π, according to him, has TOY .. J ... at the end of this line.	52 ]VIνρωνίδης
Jensen. 5 τι θέλα Korte. 53-55 Korte.
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Ar. And greetings too . . .
(Traces of two more lines)
Fr. II (recto)
Ar. Boil the kettle, tell someone to bake the cakes, we want to come to grips with the lungs and liver.
Pr. I will look to it: it shall be done. But you will see at once how much worse off in every way the Demes are now, than in the good old days when you and Solon ruled that spirit of youth, that noble mind and heart.
(The ends of eleven more lines are preserved ; in
v.	15 occurs the name Π]υρωνίδην)
Fr. II (verso)
Cho. . . . like the men, whom finding we bask in such felicity.®
Pr. Now since I see them sitting here, if I can trust my eyes, these gentlemen whom rumour avers to be come from the dead, here and now will I represent my friends. Since Pyronides b alone is standing up, let us ask him what he wants.
Cho. Tell me, happy friend, are you really come from the dead, in answer to your city’s prayer ? Speak, -what . . .
“ The word ιαγόντε? (s.v.l.: Π has jc[. . . -]res) and the form τοίο (not elsewhere in Comedy except Ar. Ban. 470, after Eur. Theseus fr. 383 N.) shew that this part was a parody of the Tragic style.	b i.e. Myronides (Πυρωνἱ-
b]s seems to be certainly the reading of Π) led the Athenian old men and boys to victory over the Corinthians in 458 b.c.; commanded the Athenians in victory over the Boeotians at Oenophyta in 457 ; led an expedition to Thessaly in 454. Thuc. i. 105, Ar. Eccl. 303, Diod. xi. 79.
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[πτρλνιδης ὅ]δ’ αυτός είμ' εκείνος ον σ[ύ παρα-καλεΐς,
ο]ς τάς ’Αθήνας πόλλ' ετη [
]ας τ' [άνά]νδ/3θϋς ανδρ[ας [χο.] ή καί σαφώς ot[S* ὅτι παρ' ήμΐν εξ [ε]τη 60
Fr. Ill (recto)
[2ΤΚΟΦΑΝΤΗ2	]re προσμένω
]νΰν αύτβχ]' αγνός είμ' εγώ, καί γαρ δί]καως είμ' άνήρ.
[αρ.]	λεγ' δ τι λεγεις.
[2Τ.	...........]ός ποτ εις άγο[ρα]ν κυκεώ
πιών	65
εξήλθε κρ]ίμνων τἡ[ν] ύπήνην άνάπλεως μυστηρικ]ών τούτ εννοούμαι πως εγώ' ελ]θών δε ταχέως οΐκαδ' ευθύς του ξένου, τί] εδρασας, ώ πανούργε και κυβευτά σύ; εφ]ην, κελεύων τον ξένον μοι χρυσίου	70
δουν]αι στατ[ή]ρας εκατόν' ήν γαρ πλούσιος, χόνδρον (τότ' ούν) εκ\ε]λευσέ μ' είπεϊν δτι πιών
εξήλθεν είπα,] κάιτ ελαβον τό χρυσών, διδούς δε ποι]είτω τις γ' δ τι ποτε βούλεται. [αρ. νη Δι αγαμαί σε] τής δικαιοσύνης δση. 75 [2Τ.	]εΐπεν ούτε πω διαστολά(ς)
]ων (ε)πραξεν ούπιδαυριος ἀλλ* ως υπε]ρφρονών άπεκλεισ(ε μ') εκποδών. [αρ. αρ' εις άγο]ράν κατελυσας ήττηθείς πολύ;
57 παρακαλέΐς D. L. Ρ. 63-75 as given by Korte.
65 Ἑπιδαόρι]ο£ Jensen (but ns indispensable), ήλθε ξεν]ος Korte. The omission of ns with Ἑπιδαόριο? is perhaps in-212
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Pyr. It is I indeed, the very man you summoned : who (governed) Athens many years . . . and men that are not men . . .
Cho. I know it well: six years among us . . .
Fr. Ill (recto)
Sycophant ... I wait . . . now at once : my heart is pure : I am a righteous man.
Ar. Say what you have to say.
Syc. . . . came into the square. He had been drinking the Sacred Soup.° His beard was full of ritual barley-crumbs. I happened to notice it, and hurried to his home, and went straight up to the stranger, and asked what he had been up to, the dirty cheat. I told him to hand over £100. (He had plenty of money.) So then he urged me to say that it was ordinary gruel that he had been drinking when he came out. So I said it, and got the cash. I don’t care what a man does when he pays up.
Ar. Your standards of justice are very high.
Syc...........the Epidaurian thought it beneath
his attention, and shewed me the door.
Ar. So you lodged in the agora, after your crushing defeat ?
a Barleycorn was among the ingredients of this dish, a thick soup consumed at the Eleusinian Mysteries. Clearly an echo of the recent excitement concerning the profanation of the Mysteries : barleycorns on the beard was an obvious trace of complicity; hence the opportunity for blackmail. A remarkable passage, for Old Comedy carefully avoids this theme as a rule.
tolerable. Perhaps read τι? for ποτ' (ΤΙΣ omitted before ΕΙΣ, ΠΟΤ inserted to fill the gap).	78 Jensen (suggested,
but not adopted in his text), 79 Beazley.
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[ST. ώί ονκ επρ]αξάμην δε χρηματ’ ου λέγω. [ap. παρά των ]θανόντων ταΰτα χάριτος άξια ]ον el σαφώς τις άποθάνοι
(Traces of one more line)
Fr. Ill (verso)
(Traces of one line)
[ap. τί τ]ούς θανόντας ο[ι)]κ έάις τεθνηκέναι;
[2Τ. μ]αρτύρο μαι· τί δ’ ο\υκ\ άγωνι[ο]ύμ[εθα;
κά\λέσας μ€ συνδεΐς ΛΤάδάκεΓς.]
[αρ.]	ἀλλ’ ού[κ εγώ
ξυνέδησά σ’, ἀλλ’ 6 ξένος 6 τον κυκεώ πιώ[ν. [5Τ.] δίκα[ια] δῆτα ταΰτα πάσχειν ην εμέ;
[ap.] εροΰ βακίζων ιερέα (τον) τοΰ Διάς.
[2Τ.] ύβριζε· ταΰτα δ’ ο(ΰ)ν έτ όφλησεις εμοί. [αρ.] Ιτ[ι] γάρ σύ τούφείλειν λέγεις ούτως έ[χ]ων; [2Τ.] και ναι μά Δία κλάοντα καθέσω σ' [ί]ν νε[κροΐς.
[αρ.] και τοΰτό μου το χρέος καταφεύγει κακώς, (άλλ') άπά]γετ' αυτόν και παράδοτ' Οΐ[νεϊ ταχύ,
οδτος γ]άρ εστι τών τοιούτων δ[εσπότης. ε[βουλ]όμην δ’ αν και Διόγνητον λ[αβεΐν τον ιερόσυλον, ος ποτ ην τών ένδε[κα, ος τών πανούργων έ\σ]τι τών νεωτ[έρων πολλώι κράτιστος, όπόταν ευ τό σώμ'
*χ[ψ·
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Syc. I don’t say I didn’t get money.
Ar. That is something for the dead to be grateful for. ... if one should truly die . . .
(Traces of one more line)
Fr. Ill (verso)
(Traces of one line)
Ar. Grudge not the dead their death a—
Syc. Give me witnesses ! A trial! First you ask me to come, then you tie me up : there’s no justice !
Ar. It wasn’t I who tied you up ; it was the foreigner, the man who drank the Sacred Soup.
Syc. Is it then right that I should suffer thus ?
Ar. Go and ask the priest of Zeus.
Syc. That’s right, insult me ! I’ll pay you out one day !
An. You’re not in a very strong position to talk of paying out.
Syc. I’ll make a corpse of you, and then you’ll be sorry !
Ar. A feeble falsehood : you’ll never pay that debt either. Take him away, and hand him over to Oeneus 6 at once : he is the proper master for such slaves as this. I would have liked to catch Diog-netus® too, the policeman turned temple-robber, much the toughest of the newgeneration of gangsters,
° Eur. Melanippe fr. 507 N.	* i.e. to the eponymous
hero of the phyle Oineis, in which district was the barathron or execution-pit.	* Diognetus may be the ζψ-ητης in
the inquiry into the profanation of the Mysteries (Andoc, i. 15): identified by Blass with the brother of Nicias (Att. Bereds. i.2 524 A. 4). But there are other candidates.
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εγώ δε πάσηι προσαγορεύω τη ι πόλ[ει
είναι δικαίους, ως ος αν δίκαιος ἡι · . .	100
(Traces of one more line)
(£)	]δημου[ς .....] ηλύσ[ιον
εκών αν, ει μη] τοΐς ενερ[τε]ροις θεοΐς ηρεσε, τεθνη]κώς ούκ άνεβίων ούδ’ άπαξ ]η μοι της πόλεως πλεΐστον πολύ ]αμοι διαφθείρουσι νυν	105
Υ\είσαν]δροί τε και Π αρίδες 6μου οι νυν κρατούντες πραγμάτων] των ενθάδε (Fragments of three more lines)
107 Sudhaus ap. Schroeder.
ANONYMOUS
41	[1 a.d.]	? ΕΥΠΟΛΙΣ, ΠΡΟΣΠΑΛΤΙΟΙ
Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la society royale d'archeo-logie d'Alexandrie, no. 28, 1933, p. 137 with Plate. Republished by ed. pr. in *Pap. Greet e Latini, xi. 1935, no. 1213, p. 111. See Goossens, Rev. de Phil. 61, 1935, 333 and Chron. d'Egypte, xi. 1936, 516 ; Korte, Archiv, xi. 1935, 263.
/ follow Goossens in distinguishing three speakers in this fragment. The speaker of 19-20 is dearly the obstinate αντος of v. 9, τούτον ν. 12. The speakers of v. 10 (N.B. plurals, w. 4, 10) are clearly to be distinguished both from the obstinate person and from the speaker of vv. 4-9,11-17. The fragment now yields the following information:—Β 216
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when his health permits. Now I advise the whole city to practise justice. The just man . . #
(Traces of one more line)
(b)	The demes . . . elysian . . . had it not pleased the gods below, once dead I would never of my own will have come to life again ... of this city by far the most . . .
. . . Peisanders and Parises® together, your present government . . . are now corrupting you . . .
(Fragments of three more lines)
“ i.e. μοιχοί, Anth. Pal. xi. 278, Chariton v. 2. 8.
ANONYMOUS
? EUPOLIS, PROSPALTIANS [1 a.d.]
fails to persuade A, and therefore turns to C and urges him (or rather them) to do some task. The nature of the task is concealed in vv. 5-7, which can be understood in more than one way: C is either to tell someone how things are here with the Prospaltians, or to tell the Prospaltians how things are here. Even this does not exhaust the possibilities. (Πρόστταλτα was the name of a deme in the Φυλή Ακαμαντίς, in the south of Athens, near the city walls.) The purport of the message, whether it be to the Prospaltians or to others on behalf of the Prospaltians, is put in the form of an alternative :—either an army is to be sent, or some persons are to be removed somewhither. Thus they (probably the Pros-
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paltians) would be unable to complain of inaction and wasteful expense or loss.
Since A is obdurate in his refusal, C is requested to undertake the mission. C accedes, and avers that they must first consider how much {money T) is to be sent to Β. Β attempts once more to persuade A, adding force to his argument with a parody of Sophocles’ Antigone 712-714. But A persists in his refusal.
This is an obscure enough action : and many will think that our fragment permits no conjecture at once safe and illuminating about the matter of its context. The most that can be said is that this was a political comedy, its subject taken from contemporary events. With this view I agree : but am bound to mention the brilliant—arid extremely daring—hypothesis which Goossens put forward in Rev. de Phil. loc. cit. In brief {and space forbids me to do him justice) :—the allusion in v. 7 is to the withdrawal of Attic villagers and countryfolk to Athens at the start of the Archidamian War, 431 n.c. The Prospaltians must either send an army ° or evacuate their dwellings and retire within the walls. The obstinate man, who will not act in this matter of army or evacuation, is none other than Pericles. Β is the spokesman of the opposition to Pericles' war-policy ; representative of the view that the Athenians should go forth and meet the Spartans in open battle, instead of watching them destroy Attic farms and villages unopposed. This theory is illustrated and supported by a number of minute and ingenious arguments which shew that the theory is possible, though they do not shew that it is true. Goossens further
[a e]y<x> δ* lv* elalv oi κακο[ί
ς δἐ χρηστών μ . [ e]t μη ττοοίην ω . . . . [
α Why should they, or how could they, send an army ? I suppose the demand is ironic: “ either send us (to Athens) 218
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accepts the suggestion {pf ed. pr.) that this is a fragment of Eupolis’s Prospaltians. He assigns the play to the year 429 b.c. [Normally dated much later, about 420 b.c. : but there is nothing that proves it, v. Goossens, pp. 343-344.] It will then be the first or second of the plays produced by Eupolis; and its purpose will be to attack Pericles on the ground of his policy at the beginning of the war. For full details I must refer to Rev. de Phil. loc. cit.
I have not reconstructed text and translation on this basis, for there is no certainty in either of the two questions which arise.—(1) What is the evidence that the action of our fragment is concerned with these events ? It is simply this, that it is possible to make the inference from v. 7, and not very difficult to interpret the rest of the lines in the same light. But it is absolutely clear that the inference is not necessary, or indeed even cogent: it is easy enough to take the line in an entirely difierent way. (2) What is the evidence that this fragment conies from Eupolis's Prospaltians, however we interpret its action ? It is simply the appearance of the word Προστ·αλτίοισι in v. 6: this seems to me to be insufficient evidence. As for the action according to Goossens : we learn from Etym. Magn. 288. 19 that Ικωμωιδοΰντο . . . ϊίροσ-Ίτάλτιοι ως δικαστικοί (cf. όταν ή[ι πού] δ[ικὥν s.V.l., V. 14). If the reference is to the Prospaltians of Eupolis, the statement is not very easy to reconcile with Goossens' theory of the action of the play : he is conscious of the difficulty, and discovers a solution (pp. 344, 347) ; but I find this the least ingenious part of his argument.
(A)	Now I . . . where the villains are ... of good ... if I were not to do . . .
an army capable of defeating the Spartans, or leave your territory ” : since the first alternative is obviously impracticable for the Prospaltians, the command is virtually “ leave your territory.”
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[β] βαδίζεθ' υμείς ως τά[χϊ\στ ἐ[ς
καί φράζει οΐα τάνθάδ' εστ{ι πράγματα ΙΙροσπαλτίοισιν· η στρατιάν [ πεμπειν κελεύετ η κομίζεσθ[
Ινα μη καθησθαι φώσ* άναλίσκ[ειν τε παν, ως αυτός ουδόν, ως εοικε, πείσετ[αι.
[γ] άλλ’ ερχόμεσθ’ ■ άτάρ, τό δείνα, χρη [σκοπεΐν πόα άττα σοι πεμπωσιν. [β] εξεστι[
€ΐ Set γε τούτον iv κύκλω ι πε[ριστρεφειν. άλλ\ ώγάθ\ ετι και νυν πιθοΰ πά[σηι τέχνη ι.
όραις παρά ρείθροισιν όταν η[ι που] δ[ι/<ών, ην μεν τις εΐκηι τοΐς λόγοις, εκσώ(ι) ζε[ται, ο δ’ άντιτείνων αύτόπρεμνος οΐχε[ται. αϋτως δε ναός—[α] από μ* όλεΐς, άνθρωπ[ε, σύ.
[γ] άνθρωπος ουτος νουν εχοντα σ[
[α] ἀλλ’ ούχΐ δύνατγει γάρ πιθοίμ[ην σοι τάδε, τίν αν τ[.]χ[.]ν εξ[
[β] μέγα στενοί μένταν άκ[
ημείς δε ναών ναυτιλο\ισι προσφέρεις
4	Goossens.	5 Korte (ἔστι τὰ πρ. ed. pr.).	11
perhaps εξ έστι[ Ρίξω. 13 Goossens, cl. Ar. Ran. 1235.
ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΗΣ
42	[2 a.d.]	FRAGMENTS
Ed. pr. (a) *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 8, col. ii. 17-19, p. 131. (δ) *Ibid. fr. 39, col. ix. 25-28, 220
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(Β) (To C) Go at once to . . . and tell the Prospaltians how things are here (?). Either bid them send an army ... or remove . . . Otherwise they will say that we are just sitting here and wasting all their . . .
He is not likely to obey a word we say.
(C) Were off,—but, by the way, you must consider how much they are to send you.
(B)	... if I have to twist him round my little finger. (To A) Come, friend,—it is not too late—by all means do what I say ! See, when one stands before the torrent of the courts, he who yields to the argument is saved ; resist, and you perish root and branch. So with a ship,—
(A)	Fellow, you’ll be the death of me !
(C)	This fellow ... a man of sense.
(A)	Impossible ! If I obeyed you there, what . . . ?
(B)	. . . would be very sorry . . . Like sailors in a ship, we . . .
14 Parody of Sophocles, Ant. 712-714, cf. Antiphanes fr. 231 K.	17 αύτομολΐΐς ed. pr.: corr. Maas.	21
μ(νταν Maas (στένοι/κν ὰν ed. pr.).
ARISTOPHANES
FRAGMENTS	[2 a.d.]
p. 152. From Satyrus’s Life of Euripides. See Demianczuk, Suppl. Com. pp. 20-21 ; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 158.
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δι’ ἡς τα λ[επ]τα ρήματ [βξβσ]μήχβτο.
ο[Γ]α μεν 7r[ot]ei Aeyefijv,
τοίος ἐστιν.
■ The context is “ Aristophanes wished to measure Euripides’ tongue, by which,” etc. (in a passage which praises Euripides neartily :—“ he was almost as great in his soul as in his poetry,” ἔτι δέ και την φνχην μέγας ην σχεδόν ως έν τοι? ποιήμασιν). The sense of έξωτμήχετο is uncertain: it seems
ΠΛΑΤΩΝ
43	[2 b.c.]	FRAGMENT
Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, 1907, p. 123. See Korte, Archiv, vi. 1920, 233; De-miaficzuk, p. 82.
For Eudemus, v. Ar. Plut. 884 and Schol.: Eudemus was
. . . γυναίκα κρ]βΐσσόν Ιστ iv οίκίαι η φαρμακίτης των παρ’ Ένδήμου τρβφβιν.
ANONYMOUS
44	[1-2 A.D.] WOMEN CONVERSING
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii. 1890, no. 212, p. 20. See *Dcinianczuk, Svppl. Com. p. 91 ; Herwerden, Mnemosyne, 1900, 123 ; Weil, Journ. des Savants, 1900, 95 ; Wilamowitz,
. . . ύβριζόμβναι. -μα AC, άλλ’ βγω [τί σοι.
φράσω;
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(α) “ . . . by which such fine expressions were polished up.” a
(b)	“ . . . the man is like the sentiments of his characters.” 6
to mean “scrubbed out” in the sense of “thoroughly cleansed,” rf. Hdt. iii. 148; so here metaphorically “ highly polished.”	b Metre apparently trocnaic. Wilamowitz
compared Ar. Thesm. 149-150 χρη γαρ ποιητην άνδρα προς τὰ Βρόματα, α δει ττοΐίΐν, προς ταντα τούς τρόπους Ιχ«ν.
PLATO
FRAGMENT	[2 b.c.]
α φαρμακοπωλης, who specialized in magic antidotes (ψαρ-μακΐται) against snake-bites, etc. The Scholiast quotes Eupolis, Baptae (415 b.c.) and Ameipsias ; cf. further Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, ix. 17.
Ιτ is better to keep a wife at home, than antidotes bought from Eudemus.
ANONYMOUS
WOMEN CONVERSING [1-2 a.d.]
G.G.A. 1900, 34; Fraccaroli, Riv. di Fit. 1900, 87; Platt, Class. Rev. 13, 440 ; Postgate, ibid. Ail; Hall and Geldart, Aristoph. fr. 969. For the argument, see Demiaficzuk, p. 92. I
I ---- . . . insulted !
----- But good gracious, what am I to tell you ?
’ 223
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rjv νουν εχωμεν, σκεφ[όμεθα νυν τοΰθ\ όπως μηδέν πλέον τούτου σθ[ένωσιν
---- τί οΰν γένοιτ αν; ----- έχ , άπόκριναί μοι
τάδε'
τί εστι τούθ’ ο λέγουσι τ[άς Μιλησίας παίζειν έχούσας, άντιβολώ, [τό σ κότινον;
---- φλυαρία και λήρος ϋβρε[ως άνάπλεως,
κάλλως ονειδος και κατ[αγελως δη πολύς. το[ύτ]ωι γάρ ώσπερ τοΐσι[ν ώιοΐς χρώμεθα τ[οΓς] άνεμιαίοις, ότι νεοτ\τι ούκ ένι. ευ[. .] δε και τοΰτ’ εστίν ευ[ ες L . ,]το χρήσει και πονο[
---- κα[1 μ]ην λέγεται y* ως εσθ’ [ὅμοιον ποσθίωι
άλη[θ]ινώι κ[αί τ]οΰτο. --- νη Δ[Γ, ώγαθή,
ώσπερ [σ]ελήνη γ* ηλίωι· την μ[έν χρόαν ίδεΐν όμοιόν εστι, θάλπει δ’ ού[δαμώς.
---- ούκ άζιον γάρ εστι. διά τουπον[
---- φέρ’, ει [8]e τοΐς θεράπουσι κοινωσ[αίμεθα
τό πρ[α]γμα, τί αν εϊη; λάθραι τεπια[
---- εγώ μ[ε]ν ούτε πιότερον [
ANONYMOUS
45	[2 a.d.]	FRAGMENTS
Ed. pr. (α) *Grenfell-Hunt, Ρ. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 39, col. iv. 1-15, p. 146. (6) *Ibid. fr. 39, col. xvi. 6-17, p. 160. See Demianczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 95.
In (a), Demus seems to be apologizing for being deceived by (α)	ο]ι)χι τ[ο]ΰτον τ[6ν τ]ρόπον,
224,
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Let’s be sensible, and consider how to make ... no stronger than this.
---- What’s to be done ?
---- Come, answer me this : quid est illud, precor,
quod Milesias dicunt feminas ludere tenentes—rem scilicet lorinam ?
---- Rubbish and nonsense, an insult, nothing
else. A shame, too, I call it, and idiotic. Isto enim ut ventosis quae vocant ovis utimur, quia pulli non insunt. . . .
---- Enimvero dicitur et hoc ipsi simile esse
mentulae.
---- Ita est: ut luna soli similis—colorem aspectui
eundem, calorem minimc praebet.
---- Indignum enim. . . .
---- Age, quid si rem cum servis communicemus ?
Clam . . .
---- Equidem nec pingue magis . . .
9 χρωμίθα. Beazley.	11 εσ[χή] δέ . . . «δ[θ’ άνηρ airiji
edd.	12 is [τοΰ]το χρησα edd.; but the original sense
of this and of ν. 11 is wholly uncertain.
ANONYMOUS
FRAGMENTS	[2 a.d.]
demagogues. In (b), the point is not clear in detail, but the context makes it certain that the reference to Eur. is uncomplimentary.
(a)	.. . not in that way; nor do we make use of VOL. ι	Q	225
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ἀλλ’ ο[υδέ τ]ήι πονηρ[ίαϊ\ π[ρ]οσχρώμ€θα, or]e τωι μάλισ[0’ ὅσ’] αν λεγηι πισ[τ€υ]ομ€ν, λ€γ[οντ]ζς ου πονη[ρ*, άπ]αλο[Γς] 8c χρώ-\jJLevoi*
κα7Τ€ίτ[α τῆς] €κκλησία[ς κα]τηγορ€Ϊ	δ
6κασ[τος] ημών, ης Ικασ[τος] αυτός ην.
(6)	] 8e Σο0οκΛ[ἐα] λαβών,
πα[ρ’ Αισχύλου ν[. . .]ρ ὅσον [.....] εσὅ’, ὅλον
Κύριπίδην, προς τοισίδ’ εμβαλζΐν άλας, μ[ζμ]νημ4νος δ’ όπως άλας καί μη λάλας. 10
ANONYMOUS
46	[2 a.d.]	FRAGMENT
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, Ρ. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 39, col. xvii. 10-13, p. 161, Plate V. See Maas, Phil. Woch. 1912, 1077 ; Demianczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 126.
δππαι καθευδουσ’ ά κυων τάν μιν’ εχει.
1 η όππαι Maas. For the synizesis, see Kuhner-Blass, i. pp. 228-229. But Beazley points out that this line may be a comic answer to the question put by Euripides, loc. cit., not
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our knavery when someone speaks and vre believe every word he says.—We don’t abuse him, we have none but gentle phrases. And then hear one of us accuses the assembly to which each one of us belonged !
(b)	. . . take Sophocles . . . ; from Aeschylus as much as ; the whole of Euripides, and add a pinch of salt; only remember, add a pinch—don’t pad an inch.
4 λέγ[οντ]ο? ου ιτονη[ρ', άπ]άτ[ηι] δέ χρω[μΐνου Wilam.
ANONYMOUS
FRAGMENT	[2 a.d.]
From Satyrus’s Life of Euripides .* the line is attached {evidently by an humorous writer, perhaps quoting from a Doric comedy) to Euripides' Ino fr. 403, 3-4 N.
Where the bitch keeps her nose when she’s asleep.
a continuation of the alternatives there propounded. In this case the line—perhaps spoken by a Megarian—doubtless comes from an Attic Old Comedy.
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AND
NEW COMEDY
ANONYMOUS
47	[1 a.d.]	? ΦΙΑΙΣΚΟΣ: ΔΙΟΣ ΓΟΝΑΙ
Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la sociiU royale d'archio-logie' d'Alexandrie, no. 25, 1930, suppl. Republished by ed. pr. *Pap. Greet e Latini, no. 1175. Assigned to Middle Comedy by Kerte, Hermes, 65, 472, P.-W.-K. s.v. Philiskos, no. 5 and Archiv, x. 1931, 55 ; Gallavotti, Riv. di Fil. vii. 1930, 209 ; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 165.
From a prologue spoken by Rhea. She complains that her husband Cronus is making away with all her children. He sells them in Megara, and consumes all the money. He does this through fear of an oracle spoken by Apollo, that he will lose his kingdom to one of his children.
The date and authorship of the piece are uncertain. The quotation from Sophocles, w. 2-3, is known to us from O.C.
[pea] τί οΰν εμοι των [σών μ£]λει; φαίη τις αν υμών. εγώ δ* ερώ [τ]ό Σιοφοκλέους έπος’ πέπονθα Seim, πάντα τοι γέρων Κρ[όνος τα παιδί εκπίνει τε και κατεσθ ίει, έμοι δε τούτων προσδίδωσιν ουδέ εν,	5
ἀλλ’ αντος ερδει χειρι και McyapaS’ άγων δ τι αν τέκω ’γώ τούτο πωλών έσθίει. δεδοικε γάρ τον χρησμόν ώσπερ κνν[α λαγώς'
■	8 Immisch.
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Possibly “ gives me not a farthing’s compensation for
ANONYMOUS
? PHILISCUS, BIRTH OF ZEUS [1 a.d.]
892 : but it is a commonplace phrase which may well have occurred in a much earlier play too : cf. Eur. Or. 1616. In favour of the ascription to Middle Comedy are the facts : (1) that the subject-matter of our fragment coincides with the plot which we assume to have deserved the title Διδο γοναἱ in a play by Philtscus ; (2) that such parody of myths about the gods (especially about such myths as were well-known from Tragedies) was a common feature of the Μίση. That the Middle Comedy was read in Egypt is proved by P. Oxy. no. 427 (end and title of Antiphanes’ Άνβρω\πογονία) : but the case in favour of ascribing our fragment to Middle Comedy in general, or to Philiscus’s play in particular, must be admitted to be singularly wanting in evidence.
Rhea. One of you may retort “ What have your troubles to do with me ? ” I reply in the words of Sophocles, “ Dreadful my sufferings ”—old Cronus is drinking and eating all his children up. He doesn’t give me any share in them.® With his own hands he does itb—takes all my babies to Megara,c sells them, and swallows the money. He is running from that
them ” or “ gives me no share in these (foods and drinks).” But it probably means “ gives me no share whatever in these (children).” 6 Possibly “ does them in ” : but he seems to sell them alive.	* Cf. Ar. Ach. 729, a
Megarian sells his children.
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εχρη(Τ€ γαρ Κρόνωι ποθ' Απόλλων 8ραχ[μην, κάιτ ούκ άπελαβζ. ταΰτα δἡ θυμόν πνέ[ων 10 Ιτέραν €χρησζ[ν ούκέτι] 8ρα[χ]μώ[ν α\ζ[ίαν, ου σκευάρια, μα τον Δ”, ού8ό χρήματα, έκ της βασιλείας δ’ έκπεσβΐν υπό π[αι8ίου. τοϋ]τ ουν 8ε8οικώς πάντα καταπί[ν€ΐ τέκνα.
11	Pfeiffer.
ANONYMOUS (? ΑΛΕΞΙΣ)
48	[3 b.c.]
Ed. pr. Wilamowitz, Sitzungsberichte der kbniglich preus-sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1918, p. 743. See *Zuntz, Mnemos. Ser. iii. 5, 1937, p. 53 (revised text); Korte, Archil·, vii. 144 and Ber. uber d. Verb. d. sacks. Akad. d. Wiss. 71, 1919, 36; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 166; Fraenkel, Socrates, vi. 366.
From a scene before a temple of Demeter. Before the beginning, someone’s death has lately been announced. Thereupon a speaker (A) philosophizes ; and then expresses his desire to enter the temple. It is not clear whether he does so, or is prevented by the sudden entrance of another person (Β), who seeks protection from the assault of a third person (<7), who is called a “ guardian ” (κληρονόμος). C, who is accompanied by a slave Sosias, calls Β a “ slaver ” ; and Β threatens C with physical violence: calling upon a group of men (D) to witness the fact that he is on holy ground. These men (D) express disapproval of the conduct of either Β or C (probably of the former).
Zuntz suggests the following action :—Β is a leno (not a slave : see vv. 19-23—in New Comedy, a slave could not so 232
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oracle, like a hare from hounds. You see, Apollo lent® Cronus a drachma once, and never got it back. That enraged him, so his oracle decreed a different price—no longer drachmas, nor pots and pans, dear me no, and not property either, but expulsion from his kingdom by his own child. So in a panic he’s swallowing all his children.
4 This word and my “ decreed ” below are the same word in Greek; a pun which I cannot reproduce.
ANONYMOUS (? ALEXIS)
[3 B.C.]
threaten a freeborn gentleman) who stole a girl from her father long ago. This father, having no son, adopted C, and made C guardian of the girl when he died. Now C loved the girl, not knowing that she was his own ward : but now he has discovered her identity, and is determined to set her free from the leno’s control. In the end he will rescue and marry her.
It has been alleged that this fragment must be part of a pre-Menandrean comedy; for the Chorus here takes an active part in the play, outside its ordinary function in interludes (χορ[ον μίλα fr. 2, ed. pr.). [It is not certain that the avhpes of υ. 18 are really a Chorus : Zuntz compares the crowd of fishermen in Plautus’s Rudens, of advocates in his Poenulus .· but it must be confessed that it is much more probable that a Chorus is intended.) Alexis is proposed as the author, on the ground that he is known to have used the form τταλαιστρικώς (ν. 23 : Attic was παλαιστικώς) : but unless we suppose that he alone used the form (and there is no reason for the supposition) it is impossible to attribute
233
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importance to that evidence. The oath in v. 22 is found in Alexis's Τοκιστής also: hut since it occurs in Menander too,
[a τό δ]αιμόνι ον τα το Laura τ[οίς] φ[ρονοΰσιν ευ παρα$\είγματ έκτίθησιν, άΧλοτρίαν ὅτι ζωη]ν εχομεν άπαντες, ην, όταν δοκηι,
. . . .] παρ’ έκαστον ραιδίως άφείλετο. άλλ’] εισιών μετά της ίερείας βούλομαι την] επιμέλειαν των προσηκόντων λαβεΐν.
[β . . . .]y* εύλάβει, βέλτιστε· προς θεών, πάρες. διώκ]ομαι γάρ, κατο, κράτος διώκομαι υπό] του καταράτου κληρονόμου, ληφθησομαι. [γ . . . .] δίωκε, Σ ω σία, συνάρπασον
τον άνδραποδιστην, λαβέ λάβ* αυτόν, ου μενεΐς;
[Β <S\ φιλτάτη Αημητερ, άνατίθημί σοι έμαυτόν, άζιώ τε σώιζειν.
[γ]	ποΐ σύ, ττοι;
[β] ηρου ’με; προς την ασφάλειαν* ένθα δι είστηκ έμαυτόν άντεταξάμην τέ σοι.
[γ ονκ] εστιν άσ[φ]άλειά που πεποιηκότι τοιαυτ’·] ακολουθεί θαττον.
[β]	α μαρτνρο μαι,
μαρ\τύρομ υμάς, άνδρες' αν την χειρά μοι ττα]ρ[ά] τη ι θε[ω]ι τις προσφέρηι, πεπληξεται 7τα]ρά^[ρ]^[μά] τ’ ευθύς τάπίχειρα ληφεται.
[γ τί] φης; υπό σου, μαστιγία;
[β]	νη τον Αία
τον Ό]λύμπι ον και την * Αθήναν, ευ γε και παλ]αιστρικώς· πείραν δ’ εάν βούληι λαβέ.
1 Suppl. Eduard Fraenkel.	4 πάλιν] too long for
space. 7 τί tto]t Wilamowitz: but the γ is certain (Zuntz). 10 ιον] Wilamowitz : too short for the space.	14 Punc-
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ANONYMOUS
it gives little or no support to the ascription of our fragment to Alexis.
(A)	Why do the powers above place these examples before the man of sense ? To prove that each man’s life is but a loan, which they take away with ease whenever they like. And now I want to go indoors and, with the priestess to help me, take charge of my duties here.
(Enter a slave furtively)
(B)	. . . cautious, friend ! For God’s sake, let me pass . . . her guardian, curse him, is after me for all he’s worth—he’ll get me !
(C)	{entering). After him, Sosias ! Grab him, catch him, I say, catch him ! Stop thief!
(B)	Demeter, dear goddess ! I dedicate myself to you ! I beg you, save my life !
(C)	{who has not yet observed B). Where the devil are you going ?
(B)	You ask me ? To safety, is the answer! I have taken my stand here, and set myself to meet you face to face.
(C)	There’s no such thing as safety after what you . have done. Come with me, immediately.
(Β) I appeal—gentlemen, I appeal to you ! The man who lifts his hand against me at the goddess’s altar, shall be struck down and get his wages on the spot!
(C) And who will strike him, scoundrel,—you ?
(B) Yes, I swear by Zeus of Olympia and Athene, well and truly as ever wrestler threw his man. Come and try it, if you like !
tuation after άσφάλΐΐαν Beazley.	15 ΐίστ-ηκ Roberts.
ίίσηκ Zuntz: ![δω]κ’ Wilamowitz, K5rte. α ί Π and edd.
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[δ .... .]rres· ήμεΐς y οι παρόντες ενθάδε
........]ομἐν σε τταρανομεΐν εις την θεόν 25
[γ..........]ο γ*, άνδρες· ευ γε ττροσπαίζειν δοκεΐ
24 e.g. /3λέι7ο]ντ«5 (ορώντίϊ, άπαντΐς too short). 25 €0σ]ομ4ν Wilamowitz, too short for space. νομίζ]ομίν Zuntz, άφησομΐν Warmington, κωλΰσομεν D. L. P.	26 “ Et
μη τοΰτ]ό γ' et ούκ €όλ]ογ’ excedunt lacunam ” Zuntz. In
ANONYMOUS
49 [Late 3 b.c.]	A FEAST
Ed. pr. *Hunt-Smyly, Tebtunis Papyri, iii. 1. 1933, p. 13, no. 693. See KOrte, Archiv, x. 265.
This may be part of a Middle or a New Comedy, or neither : Kdrte thinks an Alexandrian comedian likelier than Attic, partly because of the non-Attic form aewXiov, and the
ά]λλ’ εττεί δοκεΐ ττεραίνειν τούς γάμου[ς όσον τάχος, ε]7τ’ άγαθαΐς ηδη τύχαισιν ττ ρος σε [συνθηκας ττοώ.
(Here follow traces of seventeen lines : in the fourth επιδίδωμι τον αγρόν, in the fifth ν ρος σε κ[α]ί.
7τ ρος τον Ηίων\α, in the ninth σ[ωφροσ] tv1 τρόποις εχαιρον; the fifteenth line is bracketed, perhaps for cancellation)
πικρίδιον κ[ο]χλίον επνίζεν, βολβός ε7τιχορευ[εται, φα . . σίου μικρού γενομενου σκόλυμος είσε[ληλυθε, σευτλίον ρυθμόν τιν' (ε)ΐχεν, σντίνης α . . ος 7ταρ[ην. 5 236
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Chorus. Are we who stand here to look on and let you offend against our goddess ?
(C) . . gentlemen. He thinks he’s very funny. . . .
this line, and in v. 7 above (after βέλτιστε), ed. pr. marks a change of speaker (here after άνδρες). But in neither case with the support of II, which denotes change of speaker (by leaving slight gaps between words) in w. 13, 17, 21.
ANONYMOUS
A FEAST	[Late 3 b.c.]
possibility that σιτίνης (άρτος) teas intended for a nominative case. Perhaps from the conclusion of a Comedy. A marriage is about to take place. The speaker, who may be father of the bride, mentions certain gifts, among them a piece of land, which may have been part of the dowry. The foods mentioned later would most naturally refer to the wedding festivities.
Since you wish to have this marriage done without delay, here and now I make a pact with you for your good fortune : . . .
{Here follow traces of seventeen lines including the phrases I give you the land too . . . towards you and Bion . . . rejoiced in modest manners)
. . . stewed a bitter little shell-fish, purse-tassels came dancing to the table, . . . chopped small, golden-thistle made an entrance, beet kept a certain 1
1 Suppl. Korte. 1-6 Suppl. Korte. 5 afprjos Korte.
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ταΰτα και τοσαύτ επειδή παρεφάνη καλ* ό[φία,
(Unintelligible remains of five more lines ; in the fourth, οικίαν should perhaps he read for the unmetrical σκιάν : the fifth is spoken hy a second person, including the phrase χαΐρε πολλά)
ΦΙΛΗΜΩΝ
[2 a.d.] ΛΙΘΟΓΛΥΦΟΣ: ΑΠΟΣΠΑΣΜΑ
Ed. pr. (α) *Diels-Schubart, Berliner Klassikertexte, i. 1904, p. 45. The fragment is entitled Αι.θ[ο]γλυφος, an otherwise unknown play. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 60; Korte, Rh. Mus. 60, 1905, 411; Blass, Archiv, iii. 291 ; \VendIand, G.G.A. 1906, 366; Demianczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 71. ; Wagner, Symbolarum ad comicorum
(α) προς τω ι μυροπωλίωι γά ρ ανθρώπων τινών ήκουσα χαλκοΰν περιπατεΐν κλέπτην τινα· άπειρος ών δε του λεγομένου πράγματο [ς Άριστομήδην ήρόμην παριόνθ* όρων, ό δ’ ένηλατ ευθύς μοι παραστάς [τ]ώι σκ[ἐ]λ« 5 παίει τε λαξ πύξ, ώστε μ’ έκθανειν έπει μόλις γε φεύγων έξέπεσον άλλη ι λ[άθρ]α
(b) Ει}ρι[πί]δης πού [φη]σιν ούτως, [ος] μόνος δὅ[να]ται λ\ε\γε\ιν
7	λάθρα ed. pr.
β Allusion uncertain : ν. Didymus in the sentence which introduces this quotation, δόο ’Αριστο/ιήδ[«ι]? elaiv, . . . erepos . . . 'Αθηναίος 6 Χαλκούς λεγόμενος. Perhaps Arist. 238
PHILEMON
rhythm, and there was bread (?) of flour. Since all these lovely viands made their appearance . . ,
('Unintelligible remains of five more lines)
PHILEMON
SCULPTOR, and a FRAGMENT [2 a.d.]
graec. historiam criticam capita IV, diss. Leips. 1905, esp. pp. 25-27 ; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 175, 177. (From the commentary of Didymus on Demosthenes.) (6) Gren-fell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 39, col. vii. 32-36, p. 150. See *Schroeder, op. cit. p. 61 ; von Amim, Suppl. Enr. p. 5 ; Demianczuk, op. cit. p. 72 ; Korte, Archiv, vi. 249 ; Leo, G.G.A. 1912, 281.
(α) I heard some fellows near the scent-shop saying that a thief called Farthing (?) a was wandering about. As I didn’t know what they were talking about, I asked Aristomedes,6 whom I saw passing by. And he came straight up to me and jumped at me, on my leg, and smote me with foot and fist—I nearly fainted to death; I ran away, and barely escaped elsewhere in hiding. . . .
(b)	So says Euripides, who alone can speak.® . . .
was nicknamed “ the Farthing ” because he was very poor ; or because he was a miser; or because of his kleptomania (v. the two pieces from Timocles below)—no sum of money was small enough to be safe from him.	b See below,
p. 241 n. d. c The Greek probably means “ the only good writer
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ΤΙΜΟΚΛΗΣ
[2 a.d.]	ΗΡΩΕΣ, IKAPIOI
Ed. pr. Diels-Schubart, Berliner Klassikertexte, i. 1904, p. 45. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 61 ; literature cited for Philemon above.
The Icarians of Timocles has been inferred to be a satyric play, since Athenaeus ix. 407 f entitles it Ίκάριοι Σάτνροι: but it is highly probable that this was merely the full title of a comedy (Wagner, op. cit.) : personal allusions and attacks have no place in a satyric drama.
ΗΡΩΕ5
(a) --- Έρμης δ’ 6 Mata? ταΰτα συνδιακτορεΐ
αντιπ[ρ]οθυμως· καταβεβηκεν άσμένος, χαρυζόμενός γ’ Άριστομήδηι τώι καλώι, ΐνα μηκετ αυτόν 6 Σάτυρος κλέπτην λεγηι.
ΙΚΑΡΙΟΙ
(δ) --- Μ[α]ρσάαν δε τον φ[ί]λαυλον Αντοκλεα
δεδαρμεν[ο\ν	Β
γυμνόν εστάναι καμίνωι προσπεπατταλευ-μενον
Ύηρεα τ’ ' Αριστομήδην.
1 σννδιακονεΐ Korte. 2 αντιπρ. “ zu Gegendiensten be-reit ” Korte: for the scansion in comedy, άιτϊπρ., cf. Kflrte, loc. cit. pp. 411-412.
e Allusion not understood.	6 Marsyas, because flayed
{i.e. thrashed: the Word may also suggest that he was φωλός) and because φίλαθλος, a lover of the flute (i.e. perhaps a lover 240
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TIMOCLES
HEROES, and ICARIANS [2 a.d.]
[In fr. (b) w. 11-12 there is a direct address to the audience: it is not certain that this could not occur in a satyric drama, cf. Soph. Ichneutaej col. iv. 5, ed. pr.]
About the Heroes nothing is known. It has been conjectured (on very doubtful evidence, v. Wagner and Schroeder, loc. cit.) that it was produced in or about the year 342 b.c.
Evidently these two plays, like the Sculptor of Philemon (above), belong rather to Middle than to New Comedy.
Heroes
(a)	Hermes the son of Maea helps him conduct his campaign, an eager enemy. He was delighted to come down, as a favour to our pretty Aristoraedes, to stop Satyr us calling him a thief,**
ICARIAXS
(b)	--- . . . and Marsyasb the fluter—Autoclese
—to be flayed and stand naked and nailed to a furnace ; also Tereus—Aristomedes.4*
of flute-girls). Beazley has solved the mystery of the inner meaning by a reference to Pollux vii. 108 (Ar. fr. 592 Hall): npo δέ των καμίνων τοΐς χαλκΐΰσιν ιθος ην γίλοΐά τινα καταρτάν η in ιηλάττίΐν in ι φθόνου ά—οτροπηι· Ικαλΰτο δέ βασκανία, ώς καί 'Αριστοφάνης λέγεσ ηλην €ἴ τις πρίαιτο, δΐόμενος | βασκάνιον ini κάμινον άνδρος χαλκόως. Cf. further Pernice, Festschrift fur Ben ndorf, p. 75. The point then is that Autocles is good for nothing but to be a dummy or mascot, such as vou commonly saw erected on the furnace in a foundry. e A fashionable ne’er-do-well, cf. Theophilus, Boeot. ii. 474 Kock, Athen, xii. 537 c. d Trierarch 356-355 b.c.
VOL. ι	R
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----	διά τί Τη pea καλεΐς;
•--- διότι τηρ[ς]ΐν Set παρόντος τοΰδζ τα σκζύη
σφοδρά.
el Se μη, Πρόκνη γενήσηι, κνώμζνος τό κρανίον,	10
αν άπολόσηις.
----	ψυχρόν.
----	αλλά προς Θεών €πί[σ]χ€Τ€
μηδζ συρίξητ€.
ΜΕΝΑΝΔΡΟΣ
52	[3 A.D.]	ΜΙΣΟΥΜΕΝΟΣ
Ed. pr. Wilamowitz, Sitzungsberichte der kSniglich preus-sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1918, p. 747. See * Korte, Menander, reliquiae, 3rd ed. 1938, praef. li, text p. 122 and Ber. sacks. Akad. 71, 1919, 28; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 169. Further fragments of this play:— P. Oxy. nos. 1013, 1605, perhaps 1238.
The attribution of this fragment to Menander’s M taovgevos is practically certain (see Korte, loc. cit.).
A soldier Thrasonides is in love with Crateia, his captive. Though his passion is extreme, his conduct towards her is irreproachable: yet she will have none of him. Her father Demeas arrives, eager to purchase his daughter’s freedom :
[rETAS	]αμ* ηκζις προς ημάς. ■ αλλά τί
παθών άνα]κάμπτ€ΐς καί πάλιν στόλλει διδούς ....... .]ολάς; el μη τι κακόν ημάς
πο€Ϊς,
3 φίρίΐν στ]ολάί Korte : τὰ? συμβ]ολάς Wilamowitz.
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----- Why do you call him Tereus ?
----- Because, when he is about, you have to
keep a sharp eye® on your belongings. Otherwise you’ll soon be a Procne, scratching your skull,6 if you lose them.
----- A frigid pun ϊ
----- (To the audience) For God’s sake, stop! No
whistling! . . .
e Pun on Tijpcvj, τηρςΐν.	b Pun on ιτρό-κνη, πρό and
κνήν (scratch your head). Procne parallel because she lost her child.
MENANDER
UNPOPULAR	[3 a.d.]
he lodges next door to Thrasonides. In the first part of our fragment, Getas (servant to Thrasonides) is probably soliloquizing. He and h is master suspect Demeas of designs upon Crateia, little knowing that he is her father. Crateia’s nurse enters, and recognizes Demeas. Father and daughter now recognize each other; but their happiness is rudely disturbed by the entry of jealous Thrasonides. The conclusion is not known but can easily be inferred : Thrasonides released Crateia, who rewarded his persevering and unselfish devotion with her consent to marriage. The play was very similar in plot and in characters to the same author's Perikeiromene.
Getas. . . . you come to us. But what’s the matter with you ?—giving me . . . and dodging and doubling back ? If you are not doing us down, why
213
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τί παρεκε~\λενσω τούτο μ’ επί δεΐπνον πάλιν τον δεσπ]ότην καλεσαντα; φανερός ἐστι γάρ
..........β]αδιοΰμ’ εΐσω δε και πειράσομαι
κρύπτω]ν εμαυτόν επιθεωρησαί τι των ποιουμε]νων ένδον λαλουμένων θ' άμα. [τροφοί σοβαρώ]τερον τούτον μά τω θεω ξένον ούπώπο]τ' είδον. αι τάλα?· τί βούλεται εχειν πα]ρ' οΐκωι τάς σπάθας των γειτόνων;
(About twenty lines missing)
τιν' σφιν ούδε προσδ[οκωμενην
°[ρ]ώ;
[κρατεια] τί βούληι, τηθία, τί μοι λαλεΐς; πατήρ εμάς που;
[δημεα2]	παιδίον Κράτεια.
[κρατεια]	[τίς
καλεΐ με; πάππα χαΐρε πολλά φίλτατ[ε. [δη.] εχω σε, τεκνον.
[κρ·] ω ποθούμενος φαν[είς. όρώ σ' ον ούκ αν ώιόμην ίδεΐν ετι.
[γε.] εξηλθεν εξω.
[ΘΡΑ2ΠΝΙΔΗ2]	παΐ, τί τοϋθ'; αυτή τις [ει;
άνθρωπε, τί ποεΐς οντος; ούκ εγώ 'λεγον; επ' αύτοφώρωι ro[V]3e τον ζητούμε[νον εχω· γέρων οντος γε πολιός φαίνε[ται ετών τις εξήκοντα■ όμως δε κλαν[σεται. τινα περιβάλλειν καί φιλεΐν οντος [δοκεΐς;
6 αδικών. β]αδ. Kflrte.	11 ἔχβιν πα]ρ' Korte.	16
τεκνον: the scansion, and the absence of resolved feet in this passage, and the style of the lines altogether, are deliberately reminiscent of tragedy. Cf. Perikeiromene 338 sqq. Korte. 23 ούτως Roberts, perhaps rightly.
° General sense and translation uncertain.	b Thraso-
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did you tell me to do this after calling my master back to dinner ? ° It’s quite clear that he is . . . I will go indoors and hide myself and try to overhear what they are doing inside—as well as what they’re saying.
Nurse {entering). Upon my word, never in my life have I seen such an impudent stranger ! Confound him, why should he want (to keep) his neighbours’ swords at home ? 6 . . .
(About twenty lines missing)
Surely I see an unexpected vision !
Crateia. What do you want, Nurse ? What are you talking about ? Where's Father ?
Demeas. Crateia ! My little daughter !
Crateia. Who is calling me ? Oh Daddy, how nice to see you !
Demeas. My baby, in my arms !
Crateia. (Tragically) Thou art come, my heart’s desire : I behold thee, whom I never thought to see again !
Getas (re-entering with Thrasonides). He’sc come out of doors !
Thrasonides. Slave, what’s all this ? Who are you, woman ? You, fellow, what are you doing here ? Just what I said! The very man I was looking for, caught in the act! A graybeard of sixty, by the look of him, but he shall suffer for it. Here, who do you think you’re cuddling and kissing ? . . .
nides, fearing a forcible attempt to kidnap Crateia, has summoned armed neighbours to his house.	e Sc.
Demeas: Getas is faithful to Thrasonides, and gives him immediate notice of Demeas’s appearance in Crateia’s company (so van Leeuwen, K5rte: but the attribution of these words to Getas is by no means certain).
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ΜΕΝΑΝΔΡΟΣ
53	[160 b.c.]	? ΥΠΟΒΟΛΙΜΑΙΟΣ
Ed. pr. Weil, Un papyrus inedit ; nouveaux fragments d'Euripide et d'autres poetes grecs:	Monuments Grecs
publies par I'association pour Vencouragement des etudes grecques en France, no. 8, 1879, p. 25 with Plate. See Kock, C.A.F. iii. p. 420 ; Korte, Menander, reliquiae, 3rd ed. 1938, praef. lxiii, text p. 145 ; and esp. Herzog, Philol. 89, 1934, 185, qu. v. for further literature.
The ascription to Menander is very probable (evidence in
ερημιά μ ἐν ἐστι, κ ου κ άκοΰσεται
ούδείς παρών μου των λόγων ών αν λόγω.
εγώ τον άλλον, άνδρες, ετεθνηκειν β ιον
άπανθ’ ον εζην, τοϋτό μοι πιστευετε.
πάνυ ταύτό το καλόν, τάγαθόν, τό σεμνόν (ην,) Β
τό κακόν τοιοΰτον ην τί μου πάλαι σκότος
περί την διάνοιαν, ως εοικε, κείμενον,
ο πάντ' εκρυπτέ ταϋτα κηφάνιζε μοι.
νϋν δ’ ενθάδ' ελθών, ώσπερ εις *Ασκληπιού
εγκατακλιθείς σωθείς τε, τον λοιπόν χρόνον 10
άναβεβίωκα· περιπατώ, λαλώ, φρονώ.
τον τηλικοΰτον και τοιοΰτον ήλιον
νυν πρώτον εΰρον, άνδρες' εν τηι σήμερον
υμάς όρώ νυν αιθρία ι, τον άερα,
την άκρόπολιν, τό θέατρον, ...	Ι5
3 βίον Herzog, πάλαι Π: perhaps έγὥ τον άλλον βίον ετεθνη-κειν πάλαι, οτ εγώ τον αΙών , άνδρες, ετεθνηκειν πάλαι.	15
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Possibly THE CHANGELING [160 b.c.]
Herzog's commentary, loc. cit.) : the attribution to his Hypobolimaeus (tentatively proposed ibid.) is a mere guess.
The lines are evidently from the beginning of a play : a young man has come to town from the country ; studies in philosophy have opened his eyes and stimulated his imagination. He will probably find in the course of the action that his philosophy will not help him in intrigue, or protect him from distress.
Well, here is solitude ; whatever I say, there’s nobody here to listen. Gentlemen γ’ believe me: I have been dead the whole of my life so far. There seemed no difference between the beautiful, the good, the holy, and the evil,—such was the cloud of darkness that used to hang about my wits, I fancy. It hid all this from me, made it invisible.
Now that I have come here, I have come to life again for the future, like a man who lies down in Asclepius’s temple and is saved ; I walk and talk and think. I never discovered the sun before—so big, so fine! On this bright morning for the first time I see yourselves, the daylight, the acropolis, the theatre . . .
a Evidently he is rehearsing a speech for some occasion: otherwise this address to the “ Gentlemen ” would appear inconsistent with the “solitude” to which the previous lines refer.
At the foot of the piece is written άριστων φιλόσοφος μαθήματα: for which see Herzog, loc. cit., Korte, praef. Ixiii.
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ΜΕΝΑΝΔΡΟΣ
54 [Parchment 5 a.d.] SMICRINES, CHAEREAS
Ed. pr. Vitelli, Papiri Greci e Latini. ii. 1913, no. 126, p. 27. See Coppola, Riv. Indo-Greco-Ital. vi. 1922, 35 (revised text); K6rte, Archiv, vii. 146 and *Menander, reliquiae, 3rd ed. praef. lvi, text p. 138; Ulbricht, Krit. nnd Exeg. Stud, zu Menander, 1 (qu. v. for the case in favour of ascription to Menander); Herzog, Hermes, 51, 1916, 315; Wilamowitz, Gnomon, 5, 1929, 466; Korte, P.-W.-K. xv. 735 ; Jensen, Menandr. reliqu. p. 128; van Leeuwen, Men. fab. reliqu. p. 178.
The Prologue {doubtless preceded by an earlier scene, see Vitelli, p. 29, Korte, Archiv, 148, Menander Ivii.) is spoken by Fortune. Her story is this:—An old miser Smicrines lives alone with one old woman-servant. His younger brother Chaereas lives next door {the houses of the brothers form the background of the scene). Chaereas is wealthy and popular, and has a wife and daughter. Now a certain young man {hereinafter A) went abroad and left his sister in the {From the Prologue)
[ttxh] ζχζιν άπαντα, τούτο γινώσκε[ι
καί ζηι μονότροπος γραΰν εχων [δοάλην μίαν.
ου δ’ είσελήλνθ* 6 θεράπων εν γειτόνω[ν αδελφός οίκεΐ τονδε τον φιλάργυρου νεώτερος τ[ις] ών, προσήκων κατά γένος 5 τώι μειρακίωι, χρηστος τε τώι τρόπωι πάνυ
° Ulbricht, ρ. 20, η. 37, thinks (“ satis audacter,” as Korte says) that the marriage to which Sm. objects is one between A and the daughter of Chaereas. See next note.
6 Herzog thinks that A is the son of Smicrines: that he has returned from his journey, and wishes—against his 248
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SMICRINES, CHAEREAS [Parchment 5 a.d.]
care of Chaereas, his relative. Chaereas, observing that A’s property has greatly deteriorated in his absence, determines to repair A’s fortunes by giving the sister in marriage to his own stepson. When this prologue is done, Smicrines appears and defends himself against the charge of avarice : he refers to gold and silver possessions, but it.is wholly uncertain what part these played in the sequel: he announces his intention to prevent the impending marriageThe rest of the first act and the greatest part of the second are lost in the following lacuna of about 220 lines : in the next fragment, Daos (a slave) conspires with one or two persons (one of them surely Chaereas) to deceive and outwit Smicrines. The essence of the stratagem is to be the fictitious death of Chaereas. The purpose of this stratagem is a matter for (or rather beyond) conjecture.* In the third act, Daos gradually reveals to Smicrines the supposed death of his brother Chaereas : he quotes Aeschylus and Carcinus to prepare him for the heavy blow, Euripides to soothe him afterwards.
(From the Prologue)
Fortune. ... to have everything, as he knows.... He lives all alone with one old maid-servant. Now, in the neighbour’s house, where that attendant went in just now, lives this miser’s younger brother. He is related to our young friend, a thoroughly decent
father’s will—to marry the daughter of Chaereas. The fictitious death of Ch. is designed so that his daughter may pass into the power of his nearest kinsman, viz. Smicrines: this will perhaps assist A in his intention to marry her. This view seems to me completely refuted by Wilamowitz, loc. cit., Korte, Menander, praef. lix.
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καί πλούσιος, γυναΐκ έχων και παρθένου μιας πατήρ· [παρ’] ώι κατέλιπ€ν ετι νέαν 6 μειρακίσκος την αδελφήν [αί κόραι αυται π[αρ* αι)]τοΓς εισίν έκτεθραμμ\έναι. ών δ’, [ως] προεΐπα, χρηστος ουτο[ς τω ι τρόπωι,
όρώ[ν /car]α την αποδημίαν [τα του νέου οικεία μ\β]τρ[ι]α παντελώς, την παρθένον οΰτος συνοικίζειν νεαν[ίαι τινι εμελλεν υίώι της γυναικός, [ον ετεκεν εξ άνδρός ετέρου [
(Twelve lines missing)
] αυτόν οΐός έστ* άνηρ ]ν επί τάρχαΐα. λοιπόν τοΰνομα το]ύμόν φράσαι, τις είμί· πάντων κυρία τούτων βραβεΰσαι καί διοικήσαι, Τύχη. 2ΜΙΚρ[ινΗ2] ΐνα μη τις εΐπηι μ’ ότι φιλάργυρος σφοδρά,
ούκ εξετάσας πόσον έστίν δ φέρει χρυσίον ούδ’ όπόσα τάργυρώματ' οι)8’ αριθμόν λαβών
ούδενός, έτοίμως είσενεγκεΐν ενθάδε εΐασα· βασκαίνειν γάρ είώθασί με επί π αντί, τό γάρ ακριβές εύρεθη[σετ]αι, έως αν οι φέροντες ώσιν οίκέτ\αι. οΐμαι μεν οΰν αυτούς έκόντας τοΐς νόμοις καί τοΐς δικαίοις έμμενεΐν εάν δε μη, ούδείς επιτρέφει. τούς δε γινομένους γάμους τούτους προειπεΐν βούλομ αύτοΐς μη ποεΐν. ίσως μεν άτοπον καί λέγειν ούκ εν γάμοις (About two hundred and twenty lines missing)
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fellow, and well-off. He has a wife and one daughter. In this house our friend left his sister, still a young girl; and in this family the two lasses have been brought up.
Now this brother, being, I repeat, a decent character, and observing that our young friend's property-had become very modest in his absence, was about to marry the sister to a son of his wife by her first husband. . . .
( Twelve lines missing)
. . . him, what sort of man he is ... to the principal. It only remains for me to reveal my name and identity : I am the mistress, arbiter and disposer of all these events—Fortune ! (Exit.)
Smicrines (entering). No man shall call me
nothing but a miser ”: that is why I readily allowed him to fetch it in here, -without examining the amount of money he brings, nor the amount of ^ plate, nor the quantity of anything. Everything I do, they malign me. The exact sum will be discovered anyway, so long as the carriers are my own slaves. Well, it’s my opinion that they will consent to abide by law and justice. If they don’t, nobody is going to indulge them. I want to warn them not to perform this marriage that is going on. It may seem silly to say so, but in marriage . . . not . . .
(About two hundred and twenty lines missing) 10
10 αύ}ταΓ? Jensen, K5rte ; αντοΐς Vitelli.	18 veveiWJv
Wilamowitz, KOrte. 22 όπ·όσον ἔσθ’ $	Π, corr.
Wilamowitz, Korte.
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(Beginnings of two lines)
---- εγώ δε τοΰ[τ]ον τάδε βεβούλευμαι [παθεΐν.
---- άπόθνηισκ [άγαθηι] τύχηι.----ποησω, μηδο[
εγωγ' άφίεμ * άλλα τηρεΐτ άνδρικώς
τό πράγμα. ----- τίς δ’ ή μιν σύ[ν]ε[ίσέ\ται;
---- μόνη ι
δει τηι γνναικι ταΐς τε παιδίσκαις φράσαι αύταις, ινα μη κλάωσι, τούς δ’ άλλους εά[ν ένδον παροινεΐν €ίς με, νομίσαντας . . κ . [ . .
---- όρθώς λεγεις. εΐσω τις άγετω τουτονί·
εζει τιν αμελεί διατριβήν ου[ αγωνίαν τε, τό πάθος αν ενστηι [μ]όνον δ τ' ιατρός ή μιν πιθανό[τητ]α σχηι τινα.
χ[ο]ροτ
[smikpinhs] ταχύ γ' ηλθ' ο Δα ος πρός με την των χρη[μά]των'
φερων άπογραφήν, πολύ τ' [εμού] πεφροντικε. Δα ος μετά τούτων εστί\ν. <χλλά] νη Αία, καλώς επόησεν πρόφασιν είληφ' ασμένως πρός αυτόν, ώστε μη φιλανθρώπως ετι ταϋτ εζετάζειν, άλλ' εμαυτώι συμφορως. τα γάρ ου φανερά δηπουθεν ἐστι διπλάσια, εγώιδα τούτου τάς τ[ε]χνας του δραπετου. [δαο2] ώ δαίμονες, φοβ[ερ]όν γε, νη τον Ηλιον, τό συμβεβ[ηκός· ο]ύκ αν ώιηθην ποτε άνθρωπο[ν εις] τοσοΰτον ούτωσι ταχύ ^ πάθος εμ[π]εσεΐν. σκηπτός τις εις την οικίαν	t
ραγδαίος εμπεπτωκε. [2Μ.] τί ποτε βούλεται;
35
40
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(Beginnings of two lines)
---- I have made up my mind—this is what
happens to him ! . . .
---- Die now, and good luck attend you !
---- I will do it; I will not let go (?). Attend
now to the business like brave men.
---- Who will be privy to our plot ?
---- Only the wife and the girls ; they must be
told, to prevent their crying. The others can handle me indoors like drunkards, thinking . . .
---- Quite right. Take him indoors, somebody !
Certainly, he shall pass the time in . . . and anguish, if only the trouble will begin, and the doctor lends us some degree of plausibility . . .
(Choral Song)
Smicrines (entering). Daos is soon back with the accounts for me.—His consideration for me is most touching. He is on their side; bless my soul, I’m much obliged to him ! I am glad to get the excuse to attack him,—to examine his papers from the standpoint of self-interest, no longer like a public benefactor. If a figure’s missing, multiply by two! —I know the scoundrel’s little games.
Daos (entering). Ye Gods, how terrible—by the sun I do protest!—how terrible are these events ! Never would I have thought that man so suddenly could fall so deep into disaster ! How violent a thunderbolt has fallen upon the house !
Smicrixes. What on earth does he mean ? . . .
33 Identity of speakers here (to v. 43) is most uncertain : see K6rte for one of several possibilities, τιοήαω ν. 34 is doubtless spoken by Chaereas, so probably is v. 36 μόυψ, etc.	39 [ν€]κ[ρόν Korte.	41 ου[κ (υκολον Korte.
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(Traces often lines)
[aaos] καλ δ[ἡ 0ε]ός μόν αιτίαν φυει βροτοΐς όταν κακώσαι δώμα παμπήδην θεληι. [2ΜΙΚΡΙΝΗ2]...............οσα γνωμολογεΐς, τρισ-
άθλιέ;
[δα.] οόδεν παρά λόγον δεινόν [2Μ.] ουδέ παυ-
σεται;	60
[δα. οι)]δ’ εστ άπιστον των iv άνθρώποις κακών, ώς] Καρκίν\ο\ς φησ'· iv μιάι γάρ ήμερα ι τον εύτυχ[ή τίθη]σι δυστυχή Θεός, συ πάντα δ’ [εΐσηι, Σϊ]μικρίνη. [2Μ.] λόγεις 8e τί;
[δα.] αδελφός, ώ Ζεΰ, πώς φράσω; σχεδόν τι
σου	65
τεθνηκεν. [2Μ. ό Λα]Λών άρτίως ενταΰθ’ εμοί;
τί παθών; [δα.] χολή, λύπη τις, εκστασις φρένων,
πνιγμός. [2Μ.] Πόσ€ΐδον και θεοί, δεινού πάθους.
[λα.] οϋκ εστιν ούδεν 8etv[ov] ώδ' είπεΐν έπος
ουδέ πάθος—[2Μ.] άποκναίει[ς σ]υ. [δα.] τάς γάρ συμφοράς	70
απροσδόκητους δαίμον[ες δϊ]ώρισαν.
Έιύριπίδου τοΰτ εστ ι το[ύξε~\υρη μόνον, ου των τυχόντων, [sm.] eiaeAiJAu^fev] δε τις ιατρός; [δα.]	οΐχεται μεν οΰν ό
Χαιρεαςή
57-58 =Aesch. Niobe fr. 156 Ν. 59 τί ταΰτα πάντ]α Jensen, Korte: text ed. pr.	61-63 quotation from
Carcinus, not otherwise known. 62 που φησ ev μιαι
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(Traces of ten lines)
Daos. Truly “ God doth create a fault in man,”
“ When he will utterly destroy his house ! ”
Smicrines. . . . your strings of proverbs, confound you ?
Daos. “ No terror is past reason--”
Smicrines.	Won’t he stop ?
Daos. “ None of man’s miseries is past belief--·”
(I quote from Carcinus)—“ for in one day God brings the happy to unhappiness.” Smicrines, you shall know all!
Smicrines. What do you mean ?
Daos. Your brother (God, how shall I tell him ?)— your brother is at death’s door.
Smicrines. What! And only a moment ago he was here, talking to me! What is the matter with him ?
Daos. Distemper, a kind of melancholy, disturbance of the mind, suffocation---
Smicrines. Heaven help us, what an illness !
Daos. “ There is no horror, almost, in the world,
“ Nor suffering---”
Smicrines.	You’ll wear me out!
Daos.	“ —For Heaven
“ Decreed man’s sorrow to be unexpected.”
Euripides is the inventor of these lines—none of your second raters !
Smicrines. What doctor is attending him ?
Daos. None whatever. So Chaereas is done for....
γαρ -ήμεροι Π, corr. Vitelli. 69-70 =Eur. Orestes 1-2. 70-71 quotation from Eur., otherwise unknown.	74
Corrupt. ovSets- οΐχετ3 oiv ό Xaipdas Korte.
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? ΜΕΝΑΝΔΡΟΣ
55	[2 a.d.]	? ΘΕΟΦΟΡΟΥΜΕΝΗ
Ed. pr. *Vitelli-Norsa, Annali della reale Scuola normale superiore di Pisa, Serie ii. 4, 1935, ρ. 1. See KcSrte, Hermes, 70, 1935, 431, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 102 and Menander, reliquiae, 3rd ed. 1938, praef. xlv, text 101; Lesky, Hermes, 72, 1937, 123.
Menander's Θεοφορουμενη has been suggested as the source of the fragment: though the word ίτητόπορνε ν. 4 is an obstacle to the attribution. Such words were studiously avoided by Menander (and indeed by New Comedy in general: cf. however εβίνησα, ρ. 282, below; σκατοφάγος Men. Perik. 204, Sa. 205, is a different type of word). Vitelli observes that the word ίππόπορνος is found thrice in Alciphron, whose frequent dependence upon Menander is undoubted: but this affords no legitimate inference here. The case in favour of the ascription is this :—(1) Theform παράστα υ. 13, attested for Menander (see Kdrte, Hermes, p. 432) and for him alone. (2) The rare word θεοφορεΐται ν. 10, and the apparent presence of a divinely-possessed girl on the stage. On this evidence xve must concede that there is some, perhaps a strong, probability that our fragment is part of Menander's Theophoroumene: we shall not use such phrases as “ end-gilltig gesichert ” (Lesky, p. 124).
The content of the opening lines is impossible to elucidate with certainty. Korte thinks that the first line and half the second are spoken by the divinely-possessed girl (Theophoroumene) : the next four and a half lines by Craton, alleged to be a father who disapproves of his son's intrigue with the girl. Craton and his friend Lysias are present unseen by the girl, whose speech they overhear and misinterpret. E.g. the, girl says ἔη{ται]σα τάμα δώρα meaning “ I have stumbled because of my gifts,” i.e. her gift of divine 256
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Possibly THEOPHOROUMENE [2 a.d.]
inspiration : Craton thinks she means concrete literal gifts, mistakenly. Then rls ίλαβέ ae is misunderstood—she had used the word έλήφθψ in some different sense above. I hope that my profound disagreement with this interpretation will not be thought inconsistent tcith my respect for the interpreter : but (1) there is no indication in Π of a change of speaker after δώρα in v. 2 ; yet such a change is essential to K.’s theory: (2) ἔλα/δὲ(?) is not a misunderstanding of anything: coming between the words δώρα and δόντα, it is part of their context arid means simply “ received ” (the gifts) : (β) in K.’s view, palveι w. 7 and 8 must be said by Lysias to Craton ; yet in fact, since there is an apparently demented woman on the scene, the words should obviously be addressed to her, not to the irate father by his companion :
(4)	emaiaa τάμα δώρα could not bear the meaning which K. gives it: the plain accusative is unparalleled (έὰν πταίωσί τι and similar phrases are of course not relevant parallels) :
(5)	there are sundry difficulties of detail.—τὰ δέ v. 3 is untranslatable in K.’s text: the sense given by K. to ἔλα/Je is only dubiously possible : τοΰτό γ' αυτό ν. 8 should =το μαίνε-σθαι, referring directly to the charge μαίνει w. 7, 8 ; it cannot do so in K.’s view : the connexion of v. 7 τί ow ούκ κτλ. is a little obscure {given to Craton in Kfs text). At least it will be admitted that Korte’s view presents serious difficulties; that in several places {esp. in the case of the words ίλαβΐ(ί) and paivei) it ignores the most obvious interpretation of the lines ; and that it is, at best, only one among other possibilities.
My own reconstruction is by no means free from difficulties. We must, I think, suppose that the Theophoroumene vol. ι	s	257
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does not overhear the proposal of a test (vv. 9-10): perhaps, if she is apparently mad and tearing in confusion to and fro across the scene, this difficulty is not very great. Further,
I need hardly say that I am dissatisfied with the sense which I give to v. 7 τί o5v ούκ ἔνδον ςγκΐκλειμ4νη α; and with the change—slight as it is—from n[s] to 7r[ws] in v. 4 : but I do not understand either Vitelli's to Be | τις ἔλα/fes or Kdrte’s to Be Ι τ is ἔλα/?έ σ.—in both, the sense of to Be (and of Ιλα/Sej, ίλαβέ) is immensely obscure. I print my own text in the faint hope that it will prompt the reader to something better.
[κόρη . .	] καταστάξαντες οιδ’ απ’ όμ-
[μάτων
επ[ . . . ]σα· τάμα δώρα—ακούεις, η κόρη;— τα δώρα, φησι, τάμά μ’ εξεΐλον. τάδε ττ[ώς] έλαβες, ίππόπο[ρ]νε; τον δε δόν[τα σοι
ποθεν οΐσθα τοΰτον; τί δε νεανίσκο[	5
η σύ τί λαβοΰσα στέφανον έξω περιπατ[εΐς; [ΛΤ2ΙΑ2] μαίνει. [κόρη] τί οΰν ούκ ένδον έγκε-κλειμ[ένη;
[λτ.] μαίνει. [α] φλυαρείς· [τ]οΰτό γ* αυτό,
Λυσία,
ου προσποεΐται; [λτ.] πείραν έξεστιν λα[βεΐν
ει θεοφορεΐται· ταΐς άληθείαισι γαρ	ίο
νυν εις τό πρόσθεν ενθάδ' εκπηδαι [χορος
1	οἶδ’ or οἶδ’. 2 ἔπ[ται]σα Korte. 2-3 Punctuation by Beazley. ■ 4. tt[<5s] D. L. P.: W[s]cd. pr. 5 τί Be; ν€ανίσκο[ν Xeyeis; ed. pr.s τί δέ νεανίσκο[ν KaXets; KOrte:
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I suppose that the divinely-possessed maiden is reporting— in wildest excitement and distress—an accusation of theft brought against her: a young man is alleged to have been her accomplice. Lysias (whose name has no precedent in Comedy) proposes to his companion a test to determine whether the girl is feigning madness or not. It is clear that without further evidence the antecedents and sequel of these lines cannot fairly be conjectured. (It is possible that the girl is addressing her report to Lysias, and that A is the robbed man who has brought the accusation against her.)
Girl. . . . shedding (tears) from their eyes, . . . “ My presents !—do you hear, young woman ? ”—he says, “ they took my presents away from me ! How did you get this,b strumpet ? How did you come to know this fellow who gave them to you ? What is the lad . . ,, and why are you strolling the streets ■with a wreath ? ”
Lysias. You’re mad !
Girl. Then why am I not shut up ?
Lysias. You’re mad !
(A)	Nonsense !—Surely it’s just this madness that she is assuming, Lysias ?
Lysias. We can take a test, to see if she has demons in her. For here and now in very truth a choir of the Mother of the Gods comes bounding forward, or
a Perhaps this sentence is part of the girl’s reported speech, recapitulating τί .. . ἔξω irepmareis after the interruption μαίνΐΐ. If so, there is no reason to suppose that she is addressing Lysias and his companion, or even aware of their presence. This may be the simpler and preferable view.	* One
of the stolen gifts.
possibly τί δέ (or δ’ o) v«aviWo[? πο€Ϊ, κτλ. D. L. P. 10 Stop after γὰρ, not before tcus, Maas.	11-12 Supp!.
Roberts.
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μητρός Θεών, μάλλον δε κορνβάν[των τινών. αύλεϊ. παράστα δ’ ενθαδι προς τα? θυρ[ας του 7τανδοκείου. [α] νη Δι’, εδ γε, Λυσία, ύπέρευ (ye)· τούτο βουλομαι· καλἡ #ία	15
13 παράστα Π, defended by Eduard Fraenkel, Maas, Korte: παραστά(ί) ed. pr.
ΜΕΝΑΝΔΡΟΣ
56	[2-3 a.d.]	ΓΝΩΜΑ1
Ed. pr. *Kalbfleisch, Papyri Iandanae, v., Literarische Stiicke und Verwandtes, bearbeitet von Joseph Sprey, 1931, no. 77, p. 180, Plate XVI. See KGrte, Archiv, x. 1932, 56; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 172.
(1)	ως ηδύ φιλ[ία] μη Aoy[ot]? ε[
(2)	ως χαλεπόν έστιν οΐ[νος, αν τάνδρός κρατηι.
(3)	ως ευάλωτος προς το κέρδο[ς η φύσις.
(4)	ως ηδύ γ[ον]έων και τέκνων σ[υμφωνία.
(5)	ώ παΐ, Διόνυ[σο]ν φεύγε [καν] άλ[γηις σφόδρα. 2, 3 Suppl. Cronert. 4 Herzog. 5 Kalbfleisch.
ΣΤΡΑΤΩΝ
57 [Late 3 b.c.]	ΦΟΙΝΙΚΙΔΕΣ
Ed. pr. Guirard-Jouguet, UnLivre d'Ecolier: publications de la society royale egyptienne de papyrologie, Textes et Documents, ii., le Cajre, p. 34, Plates VIII, IX. See K6rte, Archiv, xiii- 1938, 108. and P.-W.-K. s.v. Strato, no. 11.
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rather a crowd of Corybants. They are playing the flute. Stand by the door of the inn here.
(A)	Well done, by Jove, well done indeed, Lysias ! That’s what I want! A fine sight (?). . . .
MENANDER
MAXIMS	[2-3 a.d.]
Five of ten gnomes (γνώμαι Μενάνδρου is written at the foot), of which the other five were already known and ascribed to Menander.
(1)	How sweet is friendship, if not... by words.
(2)	How hard a master is wine, if man becomes its slave !
(3)	How easily human nature yields to profit!
(4)	How sweet is harmony of child and parent!
(5)	Son, fly from Dionysus, though it hurt you sorely !
STRATON
PHOEXICIDES [Late 3 b.c.]
The first 47 lines of this fragment were already known from Athenaeus ix. 3S2 c, where they are assigned to the ΦοινιK&es of Straton ( = Com. Att. Fragm. in. p. 361 Kock). Little more is known of this poet. Athenaeus xiv. 659 b
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attributes the first four lines of the same piece to Philemon : Eustathius quotes v. 34 as the work of τών ns παλαιών: Suidas ascribes to Straton α Φοΐνιξ {doubtless the same play as Athenaeus’s ΦοινιkIBcs) and assigns him to the Middle Comedy, erroneously.
Of the 47 verses'quoted by Athenaeus, our papyrus contains {in whole or in part) only 28, adding at the end three lines hitherto unknown to us. Of the missing lines, three {the first three of the piece) were certainly written in the papyrus, now lost in the mutilation of its beginning. Vv. 9-10, 12, 16 and 22 of Athenaeus’s text were definitely unknown to, or for some reason omitted by, the writer of the papyrus. Vv. 26-37 of Athenaeus’s text are missing from the papyrus in a lacuna which, it appears, is not large enough to have included more than four or five of those twelve lines.
Further : in the lines which both texts have in common, there are many wide divergencies in reading.
The first editors are clearly correct in their view that the additional lines in Athenaeus are all, or nearly all, interpolations deliberately inserted to “ improve ” the piece. That the omissions in Π are not accidental, is proved by the fact that they nowhere spoil, much less destroy, the sense of their contexts. There seems to be no reason why the copyist of Π should have omitted the lines voluntarily; and the remaining view, that the lines are not omissions from Π but additions made later to n’s original, is supported by the fact that in each case a clear motive for interpolation is visible. In general their motive is, as the first editors observed, to stress and emphasise a point or joke, so as to make it clearer to the spectator {or reader). Thus v. 16 is virtually nothing more than a repetition of v. 11; v. 12 a repetition of v. 15; v. 22 was evidently added to make a clearer connexion; vv. 9-10 to expand the joke about pepones {v. 10 is intelligible only in light of the double meaning of pepoves = (a) “mortals,” (b) a sort of bird : here such an ambiguity goes clearly beyond
STRATON
the original purpose of the passage—the use of obscure Homeric words in place of their colloquial equivalents).
It is important to observe further that the inserting of an interpolation leads to changes in the reading of the context. Such changes may be either accidental, as in v. 14, where the false reading άνελογι,ζόμψ was caused simply by a lapse in memory or attention under the influence of the preceding έλογιζόμψ in the interpolated υ. 12 ; or deliberate, as in v. 17 where the interpolation of v. 16 makes the reading 6 δ’ impossible—it is therefore changed to σφόδρ’, and this in turn necessitates the substitution of πάνυ for σφοδρά in v. 18. Just so the interpolation of ούκοΰν ίφη in υ. 22 led to the deliberate change of ούκ οἶδ’ Ζφψ at the end of the next line to
ου μανθάνω.
These characteristics of interpolation were already obvious to us in our Greek Tragedies. The motive is especially common—the desire to emphasize, or to explain, a point in the original which, in a later age, might not be sufficiently, or indeed at all, appreciated. (Cf. Schol. Soph. Ai. 839-842 to>s
αύτοσφαγεϊς' ταντα νοθεΰεσθαί φασιν υποβληθέντα προς σαφήνειαν
τών λεγομένων: my Actors’ Interpolations, ρρ. 76, 117, etc.) And the fact that interpolation might lead to consequent changes in the surrounding context was already observed in a number of tragic passages.
It cannot of course be proved that the interpolations in Straton were made by actors : but the analogy of Tragedy makes it probable.
As for the variations in those lines which both texts present to us : most of them are examples of that substitution of more or less synonymous or similar words and phrases which is so peculiarly common in Tragedy and indeed generally in dramatic texts, and which is most easily explained by reference to a fault of the actor’s memory : no two actors reciting 500 lines of Euripides or Shakespeare will use exactly the same words throughout: in Eur. Hec. 44 one would say
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τὥιδ’ έμήν έν ήματι, another την εμήν τήιδ’ ήμερα ι (see further Actors’ Interpolations, ρ. 100). Thus here we
Σιφίγγ’ άρρενου μάγειρον, els την οικίαν εΐληφ*, απλώς γάρ ούδε εν μά τούς θεούς ών αν λίγη ι συνίημι. καινά ρήματα πεπορισμίνος πάρεστιν ως εισηλθε γάρ, ευθύς μ’ επηρώτησε προσβλεφας μύγα, πόσους κεκληκας μεροπας επί δείπνο ν; λίγε, εγώ κέκληκα μεροπας επι δεΐπνον; χολάις. τούς δε μεροπας τούτους με γινώσκειν δοκεΐς; [οόδεις παρεσται· τούτο γάρ νη τον Δία]
[ἐστι κατάλοιπον, μεροπας επι δεΐπνον καλεΐν], ούδ’ άρα παρεσται δαιτυμών ούθεις ὅλως; [ούκ, οϊομαί γε, Δαιτυμών ελογιζόμην] ηξει Φίλινος, Μοσχίων, Νικηρατος,
6 δεΐν’, 6 δείνα· κατ' ονομ* επεπορευόμην ούκ ἡ ν εν αύτοΐς ουδέ εις μοι Ααιτυμών. [ούδβις παρεσται, φημί. τί λεγεις; ουδέ ει?;] ο δ’ ηγανάκτησ* ώσπερ ηδικημένος οτ ι ου κέκληκα Ααιτυμόνα’ καινόν σφοδρά, ούδ’ άρα θύεις ρηξίχθον'; ούκ, εφην, εγώ. βουν εύρυμετωπον; ού θύω βουν, άθλιε. μήλα θυσιάζεις άρα; μά Α” εγώ μεν ού’ [ουδέτερον αυτών, προβάτιον δ’, ούκοΰν, *Φΐ>]
1-3 absent in lacuna in Π. 9-10 om. Π.	10
ἔστι Athen., ἔτι Dobree, Kock.	11 oiSels Athen.
12	om. Π.	14 άνελογιζόμην Athen.	16 om. Π.
17 σφό8ρ’ ήγαν. Athen.	18 el μή κίκλ. Athen., καινόν πάνυ
Athen.	19 ερυσίχθον Athen.	20 βουν 8' Athen.
22 om. Π.
e He meant, “ how many people ”: he uses the Homeric 261
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STRATON
have the “ synonymous ” variants el μη—ότι οὰ ν. 18, άλλα ρήματα—Ιτερα μύρια ν. 40, ήκουσεν—συνηκεν ν. 41; ταχύ—ποτε V. 46, μα την γην οἶδ’ ότι—τταραστασ αυτόθι V. 47.
It’s the Sphinx’s husband, not a cook, that I’ve taken into my house : bless my soul, I simply do not understand a thing he says. He’s come with a stock of brand-new words. When he came in, he looked at me importantly and inquired : “ Tell me, how many Articulates “ have you invited to dinner ? ” “Articulates?6 Invited to dinner ? You’re crazy! Do you suppose they are acquaintances of mine, these Articulates ? [None of them will be here. Heaven above, that’s the last straw, that I should invite Articulatesc to dinner ! ”]
“ Then will there be no trencherman at all ?
[“ Trenchermand ? So, I think not.” I thought them over:] “ Philinus is coming, and Moschion, and Niceratus, and so-and-so, and what’s-his-name ” (I went through them byname, and I found no Trencherman among them). [“ No such person will be here,” I said. “ What! None at all ? ”] He was annoyed, as if someone had done him an injury, just because I hadn’t invited Trencherman ! Strange goings-on, to. be sure! “Then you are sacrificing no Earth-breaker?”*—“Not I!” I replied.—“No broad-browed ox ? ”	“ I’m sacrificing no oxen, idiot ! ”
“ Then you are immolating wethers ? ”	“ Good
lord, no, not I ! [Neither of them ! Only a little
word μέροψ = articulate person = human being.	6 The
speaker takes “ Articulate ” to be the proper name of an individual.	* Play with the other meaning of μόροφ =a
sort of bird. d He takes Trencherman to be a proper name. · i.e. ox, which helps to break, or plough, the soil.
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τα μήλα πρόβατα’ μήλα πρό βατ'; ου κ οΐδ', εφην,
μάγειρε, τούτων ούθεν, ουδέ βούλομαι’ άγροικότερός γ’ είμ', ωσθ' απλώς μοι διαλόγου. "Ομηρον ου κ οΐδας λόγοντα; καί μάλα* έξην ο βούλοιτ , ω μάγειρ', αύτώι λέγειν, άλλα τί προς ημάς τούτο, προς της εστίας; κατ* εκείνον ηδη πρόσεχε και τα λοιπά μοι. *0μηρικώς γάρ διανοεΐ μ’ άπολλύναι; ον'τω λαλεΐν εΐωθα. μη τοίνυν λάλει οΰτω παρ’ εμοί γ’ ών. άλλα διά τάς τετταρας δραχμάς άποβάλω, φησι, την προαίρεσιν; τάς ούλοχύτας φόρε δεύρο, τούτο δ’ ἐστι τί; κριθαί. τί ούν, άπόπληκτε, περιπλοκάς λόγεις; πηγός πάρεστι; πηγός; ούχϊ λαικάσει, ερεΐς σαφεστερόν θ' ο βούλει μοι λέγειν; άτάσθαλός γ' εΐ, πρεσβυ, φησίν. άλα φόρε· τούτ εσθ' ἀ πηγός, τούτο δεΐξον. χέρνιβον παρην εθυεν, ελεγεν ετερα μύρια τοιαΰθ' α μά την γην ουδέ εις συνηκεν αν, μίστυλλα, μοίρας, δίπτυχ , οβελούς’ ωστ εδει τα του Φιλιτα λαμβάνοντα βυβλία σκοπεΐν έκαστον τί δύναται των ρημάτων. ἀλλ’ ίκετευον αυτόν ηδη μεταβαλών
23-24 τὰ μήλα πρόβατα, ου μανθάνω | τούτων ουδόν, ουδό βούλομαι. Athen.	26-37 absent in lacuna in Π. 38
φύα, άλας φόρε Athen.	39 τοστ’ ἔστι πηγός. ὰλλὰ δείξω
χερνιβα Athen.	40 ελεγεν άλλα ρήματα Athen.	41
ηκουσεν αν Athen. 42 ώστε με Athen.	43 τα τον
Φιλιτα . . . βυβλια Π, των τοΰ Φιλητα (Φιλτα Α) . . , βυβλίων Athen.	44 εκαστα Athen.: τώμβυβλίων H.	45 πλην
ίκέτ. Athen.: μεταβάλεΐν Athen.
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sheep.” “ Well,” he said,] “ Aren’t wethers sheep ? ” “ Wethers sheep ? I know nothing about it, my dear cook, and I don’t want to know anything. I’m just a simple fellow ; talk to me in plain language.” “ Don’t you know that Homer says
----? ”	“ Of course ; Homer, my good cook, was at
liberty to say what he liked : but what in the name of goodness has that to do with us ? ”	“ Attend to
the rest, now, in the style of Homer.” “You want to murder me with Homer’s style ? ”	“ I’m used to
talking like this.” “ Well, please don’t do so in my house ! ”	“ Am I to abandon my principles for my
four drachmas a day? ” he asked.—“Bring hither the groats ! ” ° “ What may they be ? ” “ The barley ! ” “ Then why talk in circles, madman ? ” “Is there any brine ? ” e “ Brine ? Go to the devil! Tell me what you mean in plain language ! ”	“ Thou art a
wicked wight, old father,” he replied, “ bring me the salt—that is what brine is, shew me where that is ! ”
The holy water was ready; he did sacrifice, spoke a myriad more words such as I swear no man on earth could have understood—slashes, lots, doubles, piercers b—till you would have had to take the works of Philitas c and look each word up to find its meaning. I changed my tone at once and begged him to
e Again the cook uses archaic Homeric words for commonplace things. The -words ρηξίχθων and (in this sense) τπγγός do not occur in our text of Homer. See ed. pr. pp. 42-43. b i.e. Homeric words for slices, portions, folds (of fat or meat), spits. μίστνλλα is meant to be plural of μίοτνλλον, as if that were a neuter noun : in fact the cook had used μίστυλλον as 1st pers. sing, imperf, of the verb μι στέλλω. c The celebrated Alexandrian, tutor of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Zenodotus and others; he is known to have composed a glossary of obscure archaic words.
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άνθρωπίνως ΧαΧεΐν τι. τον δ’ ούκ αν ποτε
επεισεν ή ΥΙειθώ τταραστάσ’ αυτόθι.
καί μοι δοκεΐ ραφωιδοτοιουτου τινός
δοΰΧος γεγονώς εκ παιδός άΧειτήριος
εττειτα ττεττΧήσθαι των 'Ομήρου ρημάτων. 50
46 λαλεΐν τε. τον δ’ ούκ αν ταχύ Athen.	47 Πειθώ μά
την γην οἶδ’ ότι Athen.	48-50 om. Athen.
ΑΠΟΛΛΟΔΩΡΟΣ
[2 b.c.]	FRAGMENT
Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, 1907, p. 128.
From an Anthology. For the obscure author—probably a
ούκ ευ Χογίζ[η]ι πΧοΰτ[ο]ν, ω Κλ[ άνδρός [ο]μόνοι[α]ν κ[αι] γυν[α]ικός [ου κρατεί {Fragment of one line)
εττάν 6 μεν θ[Χιβο]μενος οΐκαδ’ [είσφερηι πάνθ\ ή [γ]υ[νἡ δἐ] μηθαμοΰ τά[ξω ποντβι, {Fragment of one line)
κατά[μα]θε τ[η\ν μεΧιτταν, ώ[ς ουδβν πον\εΐ	5
εξωθεν, άλλ’ [ἐς] ταύτό ταχύ δ[ή συμφέρει ττοΧυ· [τ]ό γάρ ε[ισ]ενεχθεν άθ[ροί]ζ[ει δόμοις. εττάν δ’ άναγκασθεντες άν[θρ]ώπω [δυο συνζώ[σιν α]ότοις, εκάτερος [φρονών δίχα,
4 -πονηι Beazley. ,	6 End D. L. Ρ. 7 άθροιζα
δόμο is D. L. Ρ.	8 άνθρο')·πω δνο Beazley.
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say something like an ordinary human being : but Persuasion herself, though she stood on the spot, could never have persuaded him. If you ask me, the scoundrel had been the slave of one of those rhapsode-fellows from childhood, and so got stuffed with Homeric words.
APOLLODORUS
FRAGMENT	[2 b.c.]
younger contemporary of Menander—see Kaibel in P.-W.-K. it. 2825, s.v. 'Απολλόδωρος, no. 57.
Your judgement of wealth,... is mis-
taken ; it is inferior to the harmony of man and wife. . . .
(Fragment of one line)
when the man, overworked, brings home all he earns, while the woman never works beyond her doors. . . .
(Fragment of one line)
Observe the lady-bee.a She does none of the outdoor work, and jret her contribution to the common end is great at once, because she stores at home what the others bring in. But when two humans are forced to live together., their spirits are yet divided,
e The simile comes from Xen. Oec. vii. 17 (ed. pr.).
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ποία\ν\ κ[α]τ[ά Λ6]γον ουσίαν σώσειαν αν;	10
(!Traces of one more line)
a Or “can they reasonably be expected to save?” So Beazley, to whom the interpretation of the lines is due. Vv. 3-4 were an illustration of the harmony of man and wife,
ANONYMOUS
[Late S b.c.]	COOKS
Ed. pr. Guirard-Jouguet, Un Livre d’Ecolier: publications de la societe royale egyptienne de papyrologie, Textes et Documents, ii., le Caire, 1938.	(a) p. 27, Plate VI;
(6) p. 81, Plate VII. See K6rte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 107-108.
(a) Apparently from a monologue by a cook. He complains that someone has not yet entered Simon’s house, but wastes time talking on the doorstep: Simon himself has not even got as far as the doorstep. Then the cook narrates the preparations which he has made. Evidently Simon and another (άνθρωποί ν. 1) have ordered the cook to prepare for
(α) άνθρωπος ούκ είσερχετ εις την οικίαν, επί ταΐς θυραις εζω δε διατριβή Λάλων Σιίμωνος" 6 Σιίμων 8’ ἐστιν ουδ’ επί ταΐς θυραις.
τ . υμβουν έλυσα καθάπερ άρτι είπε μοι,
τ[ . . ] . !λ[ο]υσα, πυρ επόησα, χέρνιβον 5
ΐμ[ησα, τ]Ψ κάνουν ώς προσηκεν άρτίως
3 Σίμωνος ό Σίμων S’ corrected from Σιμών 6 Σίμωνος Π.
4 Probably τ[ρ]ύμβουν: but no such word is known. It may have meant some sort of jar (ίλυοα then = “ I undid,” i.e. 270
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—and then what sort of substance are they going to save in proportion ? a
(Traces of one more line)
and the fragmentary line after v. 4 expressed the idea that the woman worked indoors while the man worked outside.
ANONYMOUS
COOKS	[Late 3 b.c.]
some ceremony in Simon’s house. The cook has prepared everything : hut Simon and the other person are unreasonably slow in returning to his (Simon’s) house; the other person has got as far as the door, where he stops and passes the time of day ; Simon himself has not even come so far as that.
(b) Also from a monologue by a cook, but almost certainly not a continuation of (a). The speaker narrates how he filched and pilfered morsels from the dishes which he had prepared for his master’s table. Cf. Euphron fr. 1 Kock, Dionysius fr. 3 (ed. pr.).
(a)	.. . the fellow stays out of the house, spending his time chattering outside on Simon’s doorstep ; as for Simon, he isn’t even at the doorstep. I have undone the ... as he told me to just now, washed the . . . made the fire, drawn the holy water,. . . the basket a moment ago, just as it ought to be, knife in
“ removed the lid or stopper ”).	5 τ[ήν w] K6rte: but
“ after the initial r, one can hardly supply more than two letters, three narrow letters at the most . . . Perhaps the papyrus was corrupt,” ed. pr.
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€[στησ’] εχων μάχαιραν ούθείς μοι. λαλεΐ. όσο\ν\ διάφορον ἡμἐρα της ημέρας.
(Fragments of three lines)
(b)	η.[·].τις· έποίησ άφαν[ές~]" έ[γ]κ[£]φαλόν τινα ενοσφισάμην άττηρίθμησάν μοι, κ ρέα"	ίο
έπόησ' έλάττω ταΰτα, τον αριθμόν δ’ ίσα. χορδής τις ην οβελίσκος· έζελών τόμους έκ τον μέσου τρεις, τ απ' άκρωι συνήγαγον. έγένεθ' όλη, και τό μέσον ώφέλησέ με. ίχθύν άπέδωκ* αντοΐσι, την δέ κοιλίαν	15
έμέρισ' έμαντώι. τυρός ην τις" έσπασα. στ έαρ έμαρφ', έλαιον εζηρασάμην, μέλι συμπαρέλαβον. σίλφιον τι λοιπόν ην, οπος, κάμινον, νάπν τούτων σπογγιαν λαβών έμονθυλενσα κάπηνεγκάμην.	20
7 εστησ' Beazley: or perhaps ίθηκα D. L. Ρ.
ANONYMOUS
[End of 1 a.d.] PROLOGUE
Ed. pr. Kaibel, Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissen-schaften zu Gottingen, 1899, p. 549. Revised text in *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. 45. See Reitzenstein, Jlermes, xxxv, 1900, 622 ; Weil, Rev. Et. Grec. xiii, 1900, 427 ; Olivieri, Riv. di Fit. xxx. 1902, 435 ; Cronert, Archiv, i. 515 ; Demiariczuk, p. 96 ; Legrand, Daos, p. 506 ; Plat-nauer, New Chapters, iii. 178.
Prologue of a New Comedy, almost complete. The playwright announces that his prologue is an innovation: it will 272
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hand : nobody says a word to me. What a difference, between day and day!
(Fragments of three lines)
(b) ... 1 made it vanish. I purloined a morsel of brains. They numbered off the slices of meat for me : I made them smaller, but the same in number. There was some tripe on a spit: I took three cuts out of the middle, and then brought the ends together ; thus it became complete again, while the centre did me a good turn. I gave them their fish back, but I apportioned the insides to myself. There was some cheese : I grabbed it. I seized the suet, I poured myself® oil, I took honey along Avith me. There was some silphiura left over, juice, cummin, mustard : I took a sponge, stuffed b it full of them, and carried it away.
0 From εξΐράω (Korte), not from Ιξαράομαι (ed. pr.). * μονθνλαχο = ονθυλ(ύω, cf. Alexis fr. 273 Kock, ed. pr. p. 32.
ANONYMOUS
PROLOGUE [End of 1 a.d.]
be very brief and .strictly relevant, unlike the prevailing fashion. The question in the last line was probably answered briefly, as Kaibel suggests, with such a phrase as “ you will soon find out ” or “ because the author wished it so." The subject of the play was probably an affair of love between the cousins mentioned in v. 19.
The identity of the speaker is uncertain ; it depends vol. ι	τ	273
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partly on the supplement of υ. 15. I have little doubt that he is Dionysus (so Kaibet).
The fragment proves (a) that lengthy prologues were the
μη$]έ μακρολόγος #e[os·, εως αν νηνος τους ά]κούοντας λάβηι. πολλούς γάρ οΐ8α λιπ]αρώς πυρωμένους των πραγμάτων λέγειν τ]ό πρώτον, ον τρόπον αρχήν κατέστηJ καί τό δεύτερον πά[λϊ]ν, δ καί προστιθέν]τα(ς τ) ουδέ και τάς αίτιας καί τάς άπ]οΒείξεις· εξ ανάγκης γίνεται τούτων γ* ένε]κ' άγκωνισαμένοις ρησιν λέγειν μακράν, ο]χληράν, έκδιδάσκοντας σαφώς κάκτιθεμ]ένους καθ' έκαστον ών εΰ οιδ’ δτι 10 ούδεις με]μάθηκεν ούθέν, άλλα τοι30’ όράι, ποτ’ άπεϊ]σιν. υμάς δ’ εξ ανάγκης βούλομαι παν καταν]οησαι, και θεοί5 τι, νη Αία, άξιον ενε]γκεΐν αυτός, ἀλλ’ όντως θεοϋ λέγω· Αιον\ύσωι γάρ τι πιστεύειν έμοι	15
πρέπει τοιοΰ]το. Σωσθένης και Αημέας έγένοντ άδ]ελφοί δύο ποτ · εις τάς εχομένας οδτοι δ’ έγ]ημαν οικίας, και γίνεται παΐς τώι μεν α]ύτών, θυγάτριον δε θάτέρωι. έπειτ ά]ποδημία τις άμφοτέροις άμα	20
ην εις 'Κ\σίαν, εκεί τε περί τών σωμάτων κίνδυνο]?* ειρχθέντος γάρ αυτών θάτέρου, εκεί δίκ]ην σχόντος τιν' άδικον, άτερος έπραττε] την σωτηρίαν, έπειθ' ό μεν φεύγει λ]αθών, 6 δ’ αυτόν έκκλέφαι δοκών 25 δεΐται δ]ιά τοΰτο, και γέγονεν έκκαίδεκα 1
1 μή πως πλανωμαι μηδ]ε Schroeder.	2 Weil.	8
γ’ D. L. Ρ. (δ* Schroeder). 12 Weil.
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early fashion of New Comedy (on the model of Euripides) ; (b) that the New Comedians, like the Roman dramatists, used the prologue as a medium for expressing their opinions about their art.
. . . nor god verbose, till slumber falls upon his listeners. Many there are, I know, who diligently try to tell their story’s beginning—how it came into being at the start “—then the second stage ; who add both the causes and the proofs of this : for the sake of which they are bound to make a lengthy, tiresome, speech, to an audience half-asleep,6 giving the clearest information and setting every detail forth : although not one spectator, I am positive, has learnt anything at all in the end ; they are simply waiting for the speaker to leave the stage. Now I want you to be compelled to understand everything : and I, for my part, want to produce a play that does honour to your god—I really mean it, your god. For I am Dionysus; the story which you must believe is something of this sort :—
Once upon a time there were two brothers, Sos-thenes and Demeas. They married into neighbouring families. One of them had a son, the other a 'daughter. Then they both went abroad at the same time to Asia, where they were in danger of losing their lives—one of them was put in prison, suffering an unjust punishment, and the other brought about his rescue. Thereupon the former escaped unobserved, and the latter was put in chains on the charge of smuggling him out. Thus their absence
“ Or “ what was the situation at the start”	* For
this meaning of άγκωνισα,μίνοις, see Demiaiiczuk, p. 10 (literally “ leaning on their elbows ”).
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ούτως] το μήκος τής αποδημίας έτη. τί €τών,] τις αν φήσ(ε)ιεν, άμφοτάροις αμα εχρήν] τοσούτων; καί τί τάναγκαΐον ήν . .
ANONYMOUS
61	[1 a.d.] MOSCIIION, LACHES
Ed. pr. Vitelli, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, vii. 1929, p. 235. Republished with revised text by the same editor in *Pap. Greci e Latini, x. 1932, no. 1176 with Plate. See Korte, Archiv, x. 56, Hermes, 72, 1937, 50 ; Vogliano, Gnomon, vi. 1930, 113 ; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 174.
It appears probable that these events should be interpreted as follows:—Laches has a son Moschion and a daughter, children of different mothers. He has arranged a marriage between them, and himself has gone abroad for a time. He hears during his absence that Moschion, who loves another girl, refuses to marry the daughter : and he therefore sends an acquaintance (C) to deal with his obstinate son. Laches himself follows hard upon the heels of his messenger ; who upbraids him for delegating so unpleasant and difficult a mission. (It is possible that the daughter is the child of C, the messenger, not of Laches.) Vv. 1-20 it appears that Moschion has accomplices, one of whom (a slave of Laches,
---	] βάδιζα μή δεδοικώς μηδέ ev.
........]ei μιν , ένδον ἐστίν, ώστ eyeip*,
eyeipe δη
2	Perhaps μών άπ]«;
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from home extended over sixteen years. Why, you may ask, should both alike need so many years, and what was the necessity . . . ?
ANONYMOUS MOSCHION, LACHES [1 a.d.]
t\ 18 Βΐσττότην) is warm in his support, the other intimidated by the father's imminent approach.
The authorship is (as usual) unknown. Menander is not a specially probable candidate: certain phrases, e.g. καιρόν ευφυή λαβών V. 20, νίώι φεροντα περί γάμου ν. 26, are not in the style of Menander; nor is the lengthy and circumstantial description of a storm at sea.a
Korte (Hermes, loc. cit.) expounds and rejects the grounds in favour of assigning this fragment to the play known as Menander's Fabula Incerta (editions of Jensen, Sudhaus, etc.). In that play, characters named Moschion and Laches are prominent, and the action, so far as it can be discerned, is not irreconcilable with the action of our fragment, so far as It can be discerned. But similarity of names and action in Menander do not prove identity of play : and though the actiotis of the two pieces are similar, there are sundry discrepancies which are not easy to explain. See Korte, pp. 76-77: the case, as at present expounded, is not strong enough to be worth repeating in detail here.
(A)	Go ahead and never fear ! . , . Stay here— he is indoors—so wake up, wake up,—no taking it
“ Kortc’s observations on νβρισμαι ΰβρικας (loc. cit.) were corrected by himself in Archie, x. 1932, p. 217, η. 1.
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, . . σε]αυτόν μἡ παρεργως. νυν ανηρ γενοΰ μεγας.
μη εγκ]αταλίπηις ^Αοσχίων(α). -------- βου-
λομαι, νη τούς θεούς,
καυτός,] ἀλλ’ άπροσδοκήτως εις κλύδωνα πραγμάτων
εμπεσ]ών ήγωνίακα, και πάλαι ταραττομαι,
μη 7το]0’ η τύχη λάβηι μου την εναντίαν κρίσιν.
δειλο]ς ει, νη την *Αθήναν, δειλός εΐ’ βλέπω· συ γε
τον π]όνον φεύγων προσάπτεις τηι τύχη ι την αιτίαν.
τοΐς π]λεουσιν, ου θεωρείς, πολλάκις τα δυσχερή
άντικεΐ]ται πάντα· χειμών, ττνεΰμ , ύδωρ, τρικυμία,
άστραπα\ί, χάλαζα, βρονταί, ναυτιαι, συν-
α[; · ·], νυξ' y	,
άλλ* δμω]ς έκαστος αυτών προσμένει την ελπίδα
καί τδ μάλλον ούκ άπεγνω · των κάλων τις ήφατο
θοίστίον] τ εσκεφαθ', ετερος τοΐς Σαμό-θραιξιν εύχεται
τώι κυβερνη]τηι βοη[θεΐν], τούς πόδας προσ-ελκεται
(Traces of two lines)
εν κακοΐς ήμ]εΐς άπασιν, εύγενώς προθυμ\ίά]ν
αυτός ήμΐν ----- ἀλλ’] ορώ γάρ τουτονι τον
δεσπότη[ν.
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easy ! Be a hero, now ! Don’t leave Moschion in the lurch !
(B)	Heaven knows, I should like to do as you say. But here have I suddenly tumbled into a sea of troubles, and I’m anxious : I’ve been worried for ages that Fortune may decide against me.e
(A)	You’re a coward, bless my soul, a coward ! I see ! You run away from trouble, and fix the blame on Fortune ! Look at sailors—constantly up against every difficulty! Storm, gale, rain, mountainous seas, lightning, hail, thunder, seasickness, . . . darkness ! And yet every one of them awaits the gleam of Hope and despairs not of the future. One takes hold of the ropes and watches the sail, another prays the Samothracian gods 3 * * 6 to assist the pilot, hauls the sheets in . . .
(Traces of two lines)
nothing but trouble all round us, support us like a gentleman—
(B)	Stop ! I see the master here. So wait, wait
° So ed. pr. renders this ambiguous phrase.	6 Cf.
Diod. iv. 43. 1, P.-W.-K. χ. 1430.
3	Μέγα KOrte and others, but the name is unknown in Gk. Comedy, and very rare elsewhere. 9 Men. fr.
1083, 10S4 €νθνς πρόσαπτα, τη ι τύχη ι την αιτίαν.	12
σύνα[γμα] Morel.	13 Theogn. 1144 έλπἶδα προσμενετω.
15 τοισαμωθραξιν Π, corr. Edwards, Wilamowitz.
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μεΐνο]ν [οΰν, μεΐ]νον μετ' αύτοΰ. θάττον εΐσ(ε)ιμ' ενθάδε,
κατα]φ[ανησο]μαί τε τούτοις καιρόν ευφυή λαβών.
εγώ μεν ΰβρισμαι, Αάχης, ως ουδέ εις άνθρωπος ετερος πώποθ' · ϋβρικας δε με
σύ δεΰρο πεμφας. ------- μη λεγ' ούτως.
---- ‘H/3a[#c]Aet?,
εγώ δε πως σχοίην αν ετερως ; πολλάκις
ελεγον εκεί σοι· 7τοι με πεμπεις; ---- και
μάλα.
υίώι φεροντα περί γάμου καί θυγατέρα δώσοντ*; εάν δε μη προσεχηι μοι, πώς εγω αναγκάσω σου μη παρόντος λαμβάνειν;
26 “ Perhaps φράσοντα ” (ed. pr.).
ANONYMOUS
62	[2 b.c.] YOUTH, DAOS, SIMON
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. i. 1898, no. 10, p. 21. Revised text in *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 38; see Wilamowitz, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1898, 695 ; Blass, Archiv, i. 113; Demiariczuk, p. Ill ; Pktnauer, New Chapters, iii. 174 ; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 94.
The authorship of the play is uncertain. Schroeder, loc. cit., argues that it is the work of a later poet imitating Menander (especially. his Andria and Perinthia). But the evidence does not permit a definite conclusion. It is perhaps
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with him. I’ll go in here at once and take a suitable occasion to make my appearance among them. (Departs.)
(C)	(entering with Laches). Laches, there was never a man alive so ill-used as I am. And it’s you Avho have ill-used me, by sending me here.
Laches. Don’t say that !
(C)----Good lord, what else can I do ? Time after time I said to you there, “ Where are you sending me	”
Laches. Quite so.
(C) “-----taking a message to your son about his
wedding, and giving your daughter away ? Suppose he won’t listen to me, how am I going to force him to take her, if you aren’t here ? ”
ANONYMOUS
YOUTH, DAOS, SIMON [2 b.c.]
—as Wilamowitz observed—unlikely that Menander would have used the word Ιβίνησα {ν. 1, see ρ. 256).
A young man is about to break off his engagement to the daughter of a notable citizen, being in love with a foreign woman. He is conversing with his slave, who urges him to change his mind. When his master, still obdurate, leaves the scene, the slave determines not to abandon hope hut to invent a plot to save his master—and himself—from ruin.
Simon, father of the affianced daughter, enters and prepares the wedding ceremony, which he seems to fear may be interrupted.
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[ΤΡΟΦΙΜ02]	ου γάρ, ως εγώ]
την παρθένον] εβίνησ , ερεΐς.
[λαο2]	ω 'Hράκλεις-
φερ’ εΐπε μοι 7τ]ώς αυτόν οισειν προσδοκάις τα πεπραγμόν’,] η τινας λόγους μετ α ταΰτ ερεΐν;
[τρ. τί 84;
[δα.	εικός αυτ]όν ταΰτα καί φυλαρχίας 5
πάλαι στερησ]αι νυν τ’* άδόξωι [γ]αρ εφάνη κακώς θυγατ]ερα σοι συνοικίζων τότε, τυχοι δ’ ἀν] είπών ότι καλώς μεν ειχ ίσως φιλίας χάριν] της εκ παλαιού γενομενης την παΐδα δοΰναι] τών τε δοξάντων τότε, ίο αυτός δε νΰν οϋ]τως εβουλεύσω· καλώς, ίσως μεν οΰν φ]ανησεθ’ ετερο[ς] άξιος της παρθένου· προ]ικός δε προΰλαβες μέρος. α ΛΛ’ εντρεπει τιν] ίσως;
[τρ.]	εμαυτόν.
[δα.]	ΐσθ’ ότι
φησει τάχ’] οΰτος· ποσάκις επί την οικίαν 15 παρεγίνεθ' ημώ]ν. οι τε τούτου γνώριμοι φησουσιν ούκ] εδει συνελθεΐν, ου κ εδει ποείν λαθραί]ως ταΰτα. και παραπείσεται οϋτω δικαστάς,] ούδεν αίσχυνει, λόγων, φίλους, τίν αίσ]χυνει γάρ; εσται τ’ ου φ[υγεΐ]ν	20
δίκην σ’, άπάν]των εγκαλουντων. ου το-[ρώ]ς
ουτοί σε διελεγξο]υσι προσκαθημενοι
]ες κύκλω ι;
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Young Man. Surely you won’t say that I seduced the girl!
Daos. God bless my soul ! Tell me, how do you think he’s going to bear the facts, and what do you suppose he’s going to say afterwards ?
Young Max. Well, what ?
Daos. It’s highly probable—to-day, as for some time past—that this will cost him his governorship. Marrying his daughter to a man beneath her class (you, that is !), a bad job—that’s what it looked like at the time. Now he may very possibly reply that he was justified in giving his daughter for the sake of old acquaintance, and the agreement at the time; but you have now made other plans. Well and good. And now perhaps some other suitable husband for the girl will come along. Meantime you have received part of the dowry in advance.—Tell me, is there anyone whom you respect ?
Young Max. Only myself.
Daos. You can be sure that he will mention how often you visited his house. His acquaintances will add that you ought never to have enjoyed his company, and then to have behaved in this underhand manner. He will win the jury over: “ You have no respect for your friends ! ” he will cry, “ for tell me, whom do you respect ? ” And you won't be able to escape the penalty: all the -world will be your prosecutor. They will convict you clearly, besieging you ... in a circle. . . .
1-2 Wilam. 3 D. L·. P. 5, 6 D. ι. P. 9-10 D. L. P. (after Schroeder and Blass).	14 Blass.
18 λαθραίως Blass.	21 Beginning D. L. Ρ.: το[ρὥ]?
Roberts. 22 ουτοί ae D. L. P.
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[tp.] άλλ’ οΰν εγωγ* άμόθεν ye θράσος] εναύσομαι. [δα. πάντως δε τοΰτ αδύνατόν εσ]τιν.
[τρ.]	άλλ’ όμως
Set καρτερείν μ€.
[δα.]	άρ* ούχ όράι]ς τα της ξένης;
ε]στιν τι παλισκάριον ά[στ€Ϊον πάνυ* ἀ] δ’ εταίρος οΐος. άνατετρα[πται πάντα σοι,
ο]όδ’ αν θεών σώσειεν ύ[μάς οόδ’ αν εΐς. [τρ.] σώσονσιν.
[δα.]	εΐεν καταλοίπων μ απέρχεται.
ν]ΰν ου πεσόντα, Δάε, χρ[η σ’ άμηχανεΐν, ά]νανδρία γάρ τοΰτό γ* · ά[ΛΛά πάντα δη Se]t πρότερον όγχε[ι]ρε[ΐν, όπως σε γνωρίσηι μ\η τον τυχόντ είναι' τ[ό δε πράγμ’ ικανόν πάνυ’
αύλ\ητριδίου γάρ συμπο[τικοϋ τε κατα-κρατεΐν
κ]αι βουκολησαι δεσπό[την άπράγμονα εστιν νεωνητου· μεμ[άθηκα τοΰτό που άπαξ ποτ η δι?· ταΰτα δ’ [οι) σμικράς όρώ δεόμενα φροντίδας- [μεγάλην τιμήν πάνυ άλ]ους τις αν τίσ[αι- τ]β[λώ δ’ εγώ τάδε επ]αινον ευρών η πλ[ύνος πεποημένος, διασωστεον τον τρόφ[ιμον. άδεώς οΰν εγώ συ]ντάξομαι, ταϋθ* όν\τιν αν πράττηι τρόπον. [2ΙΜΩΝ] στεφανοϋσθ’ · έτοιμα [πάντα· δεινόν τής όδοΰ
τό μήκος· εξ άγροΰ με[τήγαγον τράγον ν μιν π εραίνε μο[ ι συ τ άλλα, Π άρμενων, καί θυμία’ καί δεύρο π[ϋρ φερετω ταχύ
25
30
35
40
45
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Young Max. Well, I'll find encouragement somewhere.
Daos. That’s absolutely impossible.
Youxg Max. Still I must see it through.
Daos. Don’t you see the situation of your little stranger girl ?	“ There’s a very charming little lady
—but oh, her sweetheart! ” You’re completely ruined ; not even the gods could save you both now —not one of them !
Youxg Max. Oh yes, they will. (Departs.)
Daos. Well: he’s gone off and left me. Now Daos, it’s no time to lie dcnvn and wonder what to do. Cowardice, I call that. First you must try everything you can; he shall learn that you are no ordinary fellow. This business gives ample opportunity. To get the better of a jolly chorus-girl and cheat an easy-going master—that is a task for a slave bought only yesterday, as I have discovered once or twice before now. But this, I see, requires a great deal of thought. If you’re caught, you may have a hea\y price to pay. When I’ve come to the end of this road, I shall have found either compliments or a dressing-down. I have to rescue my master : I will stand fearlessly beside him, however he may act in the matter.
Simon (entering). Put on your wreaths! All is prepared.—What an awful long journey!—I’ve brought you a goat from the farm. Finish me the rest, Parmenon, and burn the incense. Tell a slave
24 D. L. P. (cf. Plato, Ax. 371 e).	29 οὰδ’ αν els
C. H. Roberts after Sudhaus. 31 άμηχανΰν D. L. P. 3ό κατακρατάν D. L. P. 37-43 D. L. P. (for 41, v. Ar. Plut. 1061).	46,48 End Beazley.
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π\α[ϊ\δάριον έπι τον [βωμόν ον μελλητέον. αγωνιών γάρ και δεδ[ιώς έληλυθα (Fragments of two more lines)
ANONYMOUS
63	[Early 3 b.c.] YOUTH, DEMEAS, SLAVE
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, i. 1906, no. 6, p. 29, Plate IV. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 3 (revised text); KOrte, Archiv, vi. 228 ; Blass, Lit. Centralbl. 1906, 1079; Fuhr, Phil. Woch. 1906, 1411; Wilamowitz, N. Jahrb. 1908, 34; Robert, 0.0.A. 1918, 181 ; Demianczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 102.
From a scene before the houses of two men, Demeas and another (A). Demeas, conversing with his servant, enters, and meets a young man and his servant. Demeas urges the young man to run away, and offers him money and provisions for the journey (this suggests that the young man is not a
[neanias] τί γάρ πλέον τό[δ’; ε]φόφηκεν η θυρα, εξέρχεται Tig.
[ahmeas]	την σπυρίδα ταυτην εν [ἡι
ενταύθα τούς άρτους εκόμισας άπόφερε α77θδ]ός τε τώι χρήσαντι, τώι Νουμηνίω[ι.
. . . .]δβτα . . ωι δεΰρ* άναστρέφας πάλ[ϊ\ν. 5 ουτοι] τί λέγετε;
[NE.]	τί δ’ αν έχοιμεν άλλο πλην
.......π . . μεν άποτρέχειν ταύτας με δει
.... αταπ.........μων μεν ούθέν κωλύει.
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to bring fire to the altar here at once. No delay! I’ve come in anxiety and alarm . . .
(Fragments of two more lines)
ANONYMOUS
YOUTH, DEMEAS, SLAVE [Early 3 b.c.]
native of the town in which Demean lives). The young man is reluctant to accept this offer, and is therefore reproached by his slave. The young man praises Demeas warmly. At
w.	23-24 Demeas enters his house; and while the young man is waiting for his return, there emerges from the other house its owner (A), evidently enraged because his wife has taken a baby in. He commands her to send it away, and inquires whither his own daughter has disappeared.
The interpretation of these events is obscure and uncertain. It seems probable that the young man is enamoured of A’s daughter, and that the child whom A has discovered in his house and wishes to expel, was borne by his daughter to the young man : who now first learns of the baby’s existence. Beyond this all is mere guesswork.
Young Max. For what’s the good of it ?—The door creaked—someone is coming out!
Demeas (entering). Take away the basket in which you brought the bread here, and give it back to Numenius, who lent it. . . . after you come back. (Observing the Young Man and Slave) Hullo, and what are you talking about ?
Young Man. W hat should we have to talk about, except ... I must run away (with ?) those women . . . there’s no reason why not.
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[δη.] οὅτω[ς] δ ί y ο[ό]δαμω[ς] δυνήσετ' άπιεναι. [ne.] πώς; [ο υ κ] άπηλθεν;
[δη.]	ή[σύχω]ς επίσχετε.
[νε.] ώ τάν, [ex’ αναμένω λα[β]εΐν [τα]ύτην εγώ;
[δη.] πρώτιον μεν...........] ἐ/c πολεμίων φεύγετε.
[νε.] τ ο δη [μετά ταΰτ]α;
[δη.]	ταΰτα πράτθ' άγω λε[γ]ω.
ούκ ε[στιν <χλ]λως·.
[νε.]	εΐτα πώς δυ[ν]η[σομαι
(Fragments of five lines)
[δη.] εμοι γάρ εστιν πρός σε φιλό]της τ ήμερον, εις αύριον δ’ η δη πολέμιος γίνομαι. γ]ένοιτο δ’ είρηνη ποτ', ώ Zet? δέσποτα, δι]άλυσις [αλγ]ε[ινών κακών τ]ε πραγμάτων.
(Fragments of three lines')
[δη.] to χρυσίον δε [Χ]άμβανε.
[νε.]	ου τά\ν τάδε πρεποι
εμοιγε.
[δη.]	άρίθ(μ)ησον εν τοσουτ[ωι δ’ εΙσϊ]ών
πρός την γυναίκα βούλομ είπεΐν [τ\ην ο μην, είς την όδόν γ’ ετ αυτά τάναγκαϊ' όπως ύμιν παρ’ [ημ]ών ενδοθεν συνσκευάσηι.
[νε.] εχομεν άπαντα.
[Δ0ΤΛ02]	’Άπολλον, ώς αγροίκος εΐ·
συσκευα[σ] άτω.
[νε.]	περαινε.
[δο.]	παύομαι λεγων.
10 ούκ Schroeder.	12 πρώτ[ον μέν ώσπερ] Schr. : but
the “ enemies ” may be literal, not metaphorical, cf. 16-17 (Robert); cf. also fr. b ii. 92 Schr. επί στρατόπε[δον, fr. f 119 288
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Demeas. She can’t possibly go away like that.
Young Max. What ? Hasn’t she gone ?
Demeas. Gently now, contain yourselves.
Young Max. My good friend, must I still wait to get her ?
Demeas. First you must fly . . . from the enemy’s camp.
Youxg Man. And then ?
Demeas. Then do what. I tell you. There is no other way.
Young Max. And then how shall I be able . . . ?
([Fragments of five lines)
Demeas. . . . to-day, I am your friend ; tomorrow already I shall be your foe. Grant us peace, Almighty God, at last, an end to suffering and misfortune !
(Fragments of three lines)
Demeas. Take the money.
Young Max. Oh, I couldn’t possibly do that!
Demeas. Count it. Meantime I’ll go indoors ; I will tell my wife to pack the bare necessities for your journey too, from the household stores.
Youxg Man*. But we have everything !
(Demeas leaves the stage)
Slave. Really, your manners ! Why not let her pack ?
Young Max. That’s enough !
Slave. I say no more.
Schr. ]ω στρατόφι.	13 μετὰ ταΰτα Schroeder.	14
ἔστιν Hunt, άλλως Schroeder.	15 D. L. Ρ.	18
άλγΐΐνών D. L. Ρ., κακών Schroeder.	19 τ αν τόδὲ ττράποι
D. L. Ρ.
VOL. I
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[ne.] νη την Άθην[α\ν και θεούς, αγωνιώ,
ούκ οί[δ* ο\πως, [νΰ]ν αντος επί τώι πράγματι.
"Ελλ^[ν βε]βαί[ως] φαίνεται τις τούς τρόπους 6 Αημεα[ς α]ν[θρω]πος· άλλα τη ι τύχηι ούθεν 8ια[φερειν] φαίνε[θ*~\, ον π[ο\εΐ κακώς. 30 [γέρων] γύναι, τί βούλ[ει; νη Δι”,] εμβ[ρόντ]ητ ,
• άγε
νυν πρώτο[ν εκ της] οίκ[ίας το π]αώίον. κλάεις περ[ιβα]λ[ο]νσ' [αυτό κούχί π]ροϊεσαι; €ξω φερετ’ αυτό όεΰ[ρό μοι ’m] τα? θύρας. την ήμετε[ραν] μεν 7τα[ΐδα,- λεγε, π~\οΰ γραΰς εχει	35
(There follow traces of numerous lines, too fragmentary for inclusion)
28 Cf. P. Oxy. 211. 33, Menander, Perikeir. τεκμήριον
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64	[Early S b.c.] STROBILUS
Ed. pr. (1) and (4) Grenfell-Hunt, New Classical Texts and other Greek and Roman Papyri (Greek Papyri, Series ii.)* 1897, p. 18. [It is perhaps not certain whether (1) and (4) belong to the same papyrus, see Gerhard, op. cit. below, p. 41.]
(2)	Hunt, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, i. 1911, no. 16, p. 25, Plate V.
(3)	Grenfell-Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, i. 1906, no. 5, p. 24, Plate III.
(5) *Gerhard, Griechische Papyri, Heidelberg, 1938, no.
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Youxg Max. Heaven above, I can’t tell you how nervous I am, now I am actually on the job ! This Demeas really does shew himself a white man —whereas it doesn’t seem to matter to Fortune, whom she injures !
(Enter a man, ivho stands at the door and speaks to his wife, off-stage)
Old Max. Good heavens, what is your game, woman ? Bring the child out of the house, idiot, that’s the first thing ! What! Crying, and embracing it ? You won’t let it go ? (To his slaves irithin) Bring it out here to the door! Now tell me, where has the old woman (hidden) our daughter ? . . .
(There follow traces of numerous lines, too fragmentary for inclusion)
τοστ’ ἔστιν Έλλ^νοϊ τρόπου.	31 [Δημέα?] Schroeder, corr.
Robert.	35 λέγ« που D. L. P.
ANONYMOUS
STROBILUS [Early 3 B.c.]
1 SO, p. 40. P. Petrie, 4 (early 3 b.c.) contains fragments of the same play (see Schroeder, p. 12): but these are not intelligible or consequent enough to be included here ; the same is true of Gerhard’s new fragments, except the one which I reproduce as (5).
See *Schroeder, Aor. Com. Fragm. ρ. 11; Demiaiiczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 98, 113; Fuhr, Phil. ΤΓοοΛ. 1906, 1411 ; Leo, Hermes, 41, 1906, 6-29 ; Blass, Rh. Mus. 62, 1907, 103 ; Weil, Journ. des Sat. 1906, 514 ; Wilamowitz, JY. Jahrb. 190S, 3t; Korte, Archie, vi. 227, 228 ; Milne, Class. Rev.
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1922,166, and Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 91; Kock, Rh. Mus.
48, 1893, 221 ; and esp. Robert, G.G.A. 1918, p. 185; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 176.
The argument appears to be :—
(1)	A slave Strobilus has been commanded by his young master to make a great effort to obtain for him the company of a young woman. The slave has fulfilled his mission to the best of his ability : he has found her lodging, but not yet conversed with her.
(2)	Strobilus reproaches his master for estranging himselffrom his father through his passion for the young woman.
(3)	, (4) Strobilus has discovered great abundance of treasure. His master enters, and hears what the slave has found.
(5) Strobilus converses with another slave, Daos, who offers to assist him in some enterprise or difficulty.
(1)	[stpobiaos] .... σκοπεΐν, προσιεναι πάσι,
πεΐρα[ν λαμβάν]ζ[ϊ\ν
el δυνατόν ἐστι της κόρης αύτωι τυχεΐν, ότι της άνοιας μ€στός ην τη[ν 77·αΓ]δ’ ί[δών. εποίησ' α μοι προσεταττεν, ευρον οικίαν, αδύνατον ην [	5
αυτήν νόμαρχ[
(2)	]α?, ω τρόφιμ€, τοιουτο[υ πατρός άποστερη\σας σαυτόν eve κ' ερωμένης, προσέτι δοκ]€& ιλαρός γε, νη τον "Ηλι[ον.
(3)	]	τρέχειν *Ολυμπία.	10
εάν δ[ι]αφυγ[ηι]ς,	ευτυχής άνθρωπος	el.
[neanias] ω Hράκλεις, τί ποτ έστι τό γεγενημένον;
10	νό[μι]ζ€ Λά[/ιττ]ιδοϊ τρίχαν κτλ. (preceded by e.g. θάττόν 292
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Beyond this, nothing can be clearly discerned. Blass maintained that these fragments are the work of Philemon, identifying υ. 21 Κροισ[ with Philemon fr. 189 Κ. Κροίοωι λαλώ σοι καί Μἶδαι καί Ταντάλωι. This hazardous speculation, though approved by Hunt (P. Ilibeh, p. 25), has naturally found little support. Nor is there any likelihood in the theory that this play was the model of Plautus’s Aulularia ; so slight is the resemblance between the two.
The word νόμαρχος in v. 7, being the name of an Egyptian magistrate, has led to the plausible inference that this play was written for performance in Egypt. But Schroeder properly criticizes the view that it is the humble work of an obscure poet: were this so, “ mirum esset si talis comoediae inter papyros non ita multas duo iam codices innotuissent.” See further Gerhard, op. cit. p. 48.
(1)	Strobilus. ... to look, to approach everyone, to make experiments to see if he can possibly obtain the girl ; because he went completely insane when he set eyes on her.
I’ve done what he told me : I have found Avhere she lives. It was impossible . . . the Governor. . . .
(2)	. . .(You’re a fool), master, to estrange yourself from such a father because of a mistress. And what’s more, you seem so cheerful about it!
(3)	. . . to run the Olympic race. If you escape, you’re a lucky man !
Young Man. Good heavens, what has happened here ?
at δ«ΐν] at end of preceding line) Schroeder; but in Paus. v. 8. 7 Lampis is a victor in the pentathlon. There is no evidence for his special fame as a runner (Robert). Schroeder gives Mrv. 10-11 to Strobilus: but v. Robert, loc. cit.
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[2T.] νυν olV ακριβώς, διότι της οικουμένης Upa σαφώς αυτή ’στιν η χώρα μονή κάνθάδε κατ[ω]ικηκασι πάντως οι θεοί	15
και νυν Ιτ* είσι καί γεγόνασιν ενθάδε.
[νε.] Στρόβιλε.
[2Τ.]	"Απολλον και θεοί, του πνεύματος.
Γνε.Ί παΐ δυστυχές, Στ(ρ)όβιλε.
[2Τ.] ^ ^	τις κέκ[λη]κέ μ[ε;
[νε.] εγώ.
[2Τ.]	συ δ’ ει τις; ώ κράτιστε τών θ[εώ]ν,
ώς εις καλ[όν] σ’ εορά[κ]α.
[νε.]	τί σ[ύ βοαις εχων; 20
(Fragments of four lines)
[2Τ.] Κροίσ[ου σε γάρ πεπόηκα πλουσιώτερον.
[νε.] ό Ζε[υς
(4)	--- άκηκοώς]
γνώσει τόδ’ ε]ύθύς συλλαβής μιας. ----τί;
----- πυρ.
--- τί δ’ έστ ;] όνομα τί τούτο; ----------- πυρ.
----- άκηκοα.	25
(5)	-- άρτοι παρά τουτοις ου [
μά]λ* εδεισα μη ποτ[_ π]τωχοΰ βίον ζηις αότ[ός
(Fragments of two lines)
21 πεπόηκ€ Schroeder, who ignores the paragraphus before 22 in Π. πεπόηκα D. L. P. 27 μάλ' Skeat.
° Strobilus thinks a divinity is calling him, and imagines that he perceives the fragrant odour which accompanies the advent of the gods (Eur. Hipp. 1391, Aesch. P.V. 115). 294
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Strobilus. At last I know definitely that this place alone of all on earth is holy ground for certain, and all the gods reside here—bom here, and still live here !
Youxg Max (entering). Strobilus !
Strobilus. Heavens, what fragrance ! a
Youxg Max. My miserable slave ! Strobilus !
Strobilus. Who called me ?
Youxg Man. I did.
Strobilus. And who are you ? O mightiest of the gods, just when I wanted to see you !
Young Man\ Why do you keep shouting ? . . .
(Fragments of four lines)
Strobilus. I have made you richer than Croesus.
Youxg Max. Zeus . . .
(4)	? Strobilus. Listen to one syllable, and you will know at once.
(? Youxg Man). What syllable ?
----	PYR.&
---- What word is	this ?
----	PYR.
——	I heard you	.	.	.
(5)	--(No ?) loaves in their house . . .I’m very
much afraid that . . . you may live the life of a beggar . . .
(Fragments of tivo lines)
h Πvp, fire, the first syllable of πυραμίς, pyramid: Strobilus has found hidden treasure in a pyramid. Perhaps a pun on the word άμίς followed (for the word άμίς in New Comedy, see Berliner Klassikertexte, τ. 2, no. xix, 32, p. 114).
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[2T.] ειεν τί ovv δη, Αάε, προς τά[δ’] εστι μοι; [δαο2] δύναμαι γενεσθαι χρησι[μ\ος κάγώ τί σοι
εις ταΰτα.	30
[στ.]	λεγε μοι, μη σιώπα, προς θεών.
[δα.] τοϋτ* αυτό των λοιπ[ω]ν μεν ανθρώπων απλώς
' μηθενί λαλησηις [ κάδον άλλον 6 νέος δεσ[
και τοΐς μεθ* αύτοΰ συμπ[όταις	35
άκηκοας, Στρόβιλε, παν[ κελε]υσον ελθεΐν επιλ[
ANONYMOUS
65	[About 200 D.C.] PHAEDIMUSj NICERATUS
Ed. pr. Jouguet, Bulletin de correspondance hellenique, xxx. 1906, p. 123. See *Schroeder, Nov. Coin. Fragm. p.129 (revised text); Korte, Hermes, 43, 1908, 37, and Archiv, vi. 230 ; Wilamowitz, N. Jahrb. 1908, 38 ; Demiaiiczuk, ρ. 101; Robert, G.G.A. 1918, p. 180 ; Capovilla, Bull. Soc. Arch. d'Alex. iv. 193 ; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 172.
The fragment begins with a soliloquy by a slave, who appears to hdve been reproached by his mistress. He says that he fears her less than her husband, the master of the house, who has just returned from a journey and knows nothing of recent developments. He will soon find that his daughter is missing from her home.
Phaedimus, a young man in love with the daughter, appears and upbraids the slave as the cause of his misfortunes.
In the brief gap1 which follows, the master of the house
2'96
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Strobilus. Well now, what is my part, Daos, in view of this ?
Daos. I myself can be of some use to you in the matter.
Strobilus. Tell me—for God’s sake don’t keep it from me !
Daos. You mustn’t tell my secret to anybody else —not to anyone at all! The young master . . . another wine-jar . . . and to his fellow-revellers . . . you have heard the whole plan, Strobilus : tell . . . to come to . . .
34 δ«ήνότου) Gerhard.	35 σνμπόταις Kalbfleisch.
37 κίλΐυαον Skeat.
ANONYMOUS
PHAEDIMUS, NICERATUS [About 200 b.c.]
enters the scene ; Phaedimus withdraws to a place of concealment to escape his notice. The master of the house laments the disappearance of his daughter, and enters his home together with the slave. Phaedimus emerges from his retreat, and is greeted by Xiceratus ; with whom he quarrels vigorously, alleging that Xiceratus had taken from him the girl he wished to marry. Xiceratus denies the charge ; and has just persuaded Phaedimus to hear him out, when Chaerestratus (whom Phaedimus had sent on an errand) enters and informs Phaedimus that his charge against Xiceratus is unjust. He promises to explain everything, if Xiceratus will leave him alone with Phaedimus. Xiceratus departs.
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It is fairly clear that what really happened was this.— The daughter (who loved and was loved by Phaedimus), fearing for some reason the return of her father,—perhaps he would detect in her appearance the evidence of misconduct -fled from her home. Niceratus thought to render his friend Phaedimus a signal service by harbouring her in his house which was next door, her nearest refuge. But Phaedimus not unnaturally misunderstood his comrade’s motives.
[Δ0ΤΛ02	] ηττον, ω δέσποινα, σε
δέδοικ έγωγ)ε, τον πατέρα 8e τοντονί τον άρτίως ελθ]όντα, τον των γεγονότων ούθεν 7τυθόμενο]ν, ως έοικε, πραγμάτων. ἡ γάρ μέγας παράλο]γός ἐστιν η μάτην 5 τό παν πάπρακται.] τοντονί μεν οΰν όρώ προσιόντα θάττο]ν. χοίρε πολλά, Φαίδιμε. ησθην μάλιστ εγω]γ' άκουσας ὅτι πάρει.· ευ δ’ ενθάδ’ ήλθες εν]θυς.
[φαίδιμος]	οτ) μή μοι πρόσει
εγγύς, πονηρέ'.]
[δο.]	διά τί;
[φα.]	τοΰτ ηρου με καί 10
[ΑΟ.]
[φΑ.
[ΔΟ.]
ο[. . - ·]η Τυχη
[ΦΑ.]
τ] οι S' θεοΐς δε.
μανθάνων
(Fourteen lines missing)
ήνάγκασας τοιαΰτα ποιων;
τίνος; άρ’ ου κ] αυτός αν
ANONYMOUS
There is no evidence to determine the further course of the action.
Language, style and metre oppose the ascription of these lively but inartistic fragments to Menander : especially disturbing are the form αντοϊσι in v. 41 ; the rhythm μ&ζον αγαθόν at the end of the line 44 ; the peculiar use of σαυτόν ν. 53. The play was probably the work of a poet who lived some time after Menander ; perhaps a native of Alexandria. V. 15 of our fragments was the 100th line of the play.
Slave. I am less afraid of you, mistress, than of her father here. He has just arrived, completely unaware of what has happened, I imagine. Unless something very unexpected occurs, all our plans have come to nothing. Hullo, here’s someone coming : I see, he is hurrying toward me. Good day to you, Phaedimus, I was delighted to learn that you’re here, and I’m glad you came to me at once.
Phaedimus. Don’t come near me, confound you !
Slave. Why ever not ?
Phaedimus. You ask me that, and have the nerve to look me in the eyes,—you who have ruined me !
Slave. I ruined you ?
Phaed. . . . you saw . . .
Slave. Fortune . . . but to the gods.
Phaed. I learnt . . .
Father. Who told you to ?
Slave. Who, indeed ! Your conduct would have forced me to.
5 D. L. P. (after Schroeder): μέγα? παράλογος Thuc. iii. 16,
Schroeder). 12 0[Y]JI[M]H '
(Fourteen lines missing)
vii. 55.	6 Schroeder.
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[γε.]	Ή ράκλεις,	15
τί με πεητοίηκας, θύγατερ; άρτι μανθάνω το πράγμα· εκεί νυν ἐστιν, ως έοικε;
[δΟ.]	έκεΐ.
[γε.] οιον πεποίηκας, θύγατερ. ονκ αν ώιόμην, θύγατερ· τί ταΰτα, θύγατερ;
[φα.]	άρ’ άφί[στα]τ[α]ι;
[nikhpatos] ως ονκ άπηντων ούδαμοΰ τώι Φαιδίμωι, 20 αυτός μεμένηκα δεΰρ' άναστρέφας πάλιν.
[φα.] μη πολύ διημάρτηκα τον Χαιρέστρατον εις λιμένα πέμφας.
[νι.]	ήμέτερος οντος φίλος
διάδ[ηλός έσ]τ[ι.]
[φα.]	μετά τον οίκεΐον πάλιν
ο γ’ εχθρός- απορώ πώς] τε και τινα δει τρόπον	25
αύτώι προσελθεΐν.
[νι.	χ]αΐρ\ [ε]ταιρε φίλτατε,
περίβολέ {μ) ικετεύω.
[ΦΑ.]	τί χρη νυνί ποεΐν;
η μεν συνηθει , η φιλία, [το] διά χρόνον, και διότι μ’] ηγάπηκε καί [πριν] γ’ ην [εμοί πιστός]	30
{Eight lines missing)
[φα.	] ύπερηκόντικας
άπαντας ώ πιστότατε] τοΐς πεπραγμένοις. ύπερεπιτηδείως διάκεισαι.
[νι.]	τί σύ λέγεις;
[φα.] εμοΰ πρόνοιαν είχες;
24 Schroeder.	25 D. L. Ρ.	32 Schroeder.
° Robert thinks Nic. sent Chaer. to the harbour, and 300
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Father. Heavens, my daughter, what have you done to me ? At last I understand ! She is there now, I suppose ?
Slave. She is.
Father. My daughter, what a thing to do ! I should never have thought it of you, daughter! What made you do it, my daughter ? {Departs.)
Phaed, {emerging from his retreat). Is he going ?
Niceratus {entering, aside). Not meeting Phaedimus anywhere, I came back, and here I am, waiting.
Phaed, {aside). I do hope it wasn’t a great mistake to send Chaerestratus to the harbour.®
Nic. Our old friend, large as life !
Phaed, {aside). First the friend, and then the enemy again ! I wonder what is the best way to approach him.
Nic. Good day to you, my dear fellow, shake hands, do !
Phaed, {aside). WTiat must I do πολύ ? Old acquaintance, friendship, all these years, the fact that he was fond of me, and I could trust him once. . ...
{Eight lines missing)
Your behaviour, loyal comrade, quite overshoots all precedent. Quite a wonderful friend, you are !-
Nic. What do you mean ?
Phaed. You exercised forethought on my behalf?
Phaed, is the man whom he sent Chaer. to fetch thence. This involves ignoring the paragraph us at v. 22 (Robert’s expedient is impossible). Ajid r. Introductory Note: it is most probable that Phaed, sent Chaer. to the harbour to meet and delay the father. It remains obscure, why no reference is made to this mission, whatever it was, at v. 70 ; •and why Phaed, should think that he may have made a mistake in sending Chaer. there. See note on v. 69.
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[ni.]	οιομαί γε δη.
[φα.] άνδρειοτερους νη την *Αθήναν νενόμικα ὅσοι δυνανται τοΐς φίλοις άντιβλεπειν άδικοΰντες η τους τοΐς πολέμιοι? μαχομένους, τοΐς μεν γε κοινός ό φόβος εστί, και καλόν υπολαμβάνουσι -πράγμα ποιεΐν εκάτεροι. τουτοις δ’ όπιο ς ποτ* επιτρεπει (το) συνει-δεναι
αντοΐσι θαρρεΐν πολλάκις τεθαυμακα.
[νι.] προς δη τί τοΰτ εΐρηκας;
[φα.]	ω τάλας εγώ*
όσον διημάρτηκα του ζην του βίου ' τί γάρ εστιν η μιν των φίλων μεΐζον αγαθόν; ει τούτο μητ εγνωκα μ[ήτ* επίστ]αμαι ώς δει θεωρεΐν, αλλά, λα[νθάνουσί] με οι μεν επιβουλευοντ[ες οι δ’ <χλλ]ως φίλοι όντες, τί τό ζην όφελος [εστί;
[νι.	πώς λεγε]ις;
τί δ’ εστιν ό λελυπηκε σε;
[φΑ.]	[ηρου τοϋ]τό με;
[νι.] εγωγε, και τεθαυμακ ου μετ[ρίως σ’ 6ρ)ών συντεινόμενου προς εμαυτόν.
[φα.]	[οιδας, εί]πε μοι,
ερώντα τής γυναικός άνακο[ινοΰν με πά]ν προς σαυτόν, ούθεν των εμα[υτοΰ πραγμάτων κρύπτοντα;
[νι.]	πάντ*, ούκ [αντιλέγω σοι.] περίμενε.
[φα.] περίμενε;	τ αυτήν του πατρός μ’ ά[πο~\-
στερεΐν
μέλλοντος ήζίω[κας], οΐδ', [αυ]την [γ"]αμεΐν. [νι.] διαμαρτάνεις.
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Nic. I should say so.
Phaed. I always did think it took more courage to face your friends after you have injured them, than to be a soldier at the front. In the latter case, each side is equally frightened, and each alike presumes that he is doing something noble. But with the former, I have often wondered how on earth their consciences give them a chance to keep their nerve.
Nic. Now what is the point of that ?
Phaed. What a poor fool I am ! I have completely missed the road in life. Friends are the greatest blessings of our existence; if I don’t know— have never understood—that this fact must be observed,—if some of my friends are scheming against me, and others useless, and I am unaware of it—what is the good of living ?
Nic. What do you mean ? What has upset you ?
Phaed. You ask me that ?
Nic. I do. And it astounds me beyond measure to see you exasperated with me.
Phaed. Tell me, do you remember that I told you the whole story, loving the woman as I did, and concealed nothing about my own affairs from you ?
Nic. You told me everything, I don’t contradict you. Only have patience !
Phaed. Patience ! Her father was going to take her away from me, and you have the impudence to think you would marry her ! I know !
Nic. You’re quite mistaken.
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[φα.]	πως; ούκ e/xeAAfe]s· λαμβάνειν
αυτήν;
[nl]	άκουσον, ώ [μ]ακάριε.
[φα.]	άκηκοα.
[νι.] ούκ οΐσθας
[φα.]	οΐδα πάντα.
[νι.]	πριν [μ^αθεΐν; τινα
τρόπον;
[φα.]	κατηγόρηκε μοι, τα πράγματα
άλλότριον ή μιν όντα σε.
[νι.]	ώ τάν, Φαίδιμε,
επ' αρίστερ' εΐληφας τό πράγμα· μανθάνω σχεδόν γάρ εξ ών πρός με την υποψίαν εχεις· διά τό δ’ εράν σε συγγνώμην τινα όμως δίδωμι καίπερ αγνοούμενος.
[φα.] πείθεις μ’ άκοΰσαι τό παράδοξον τί ποτ €ρεΐ[ς.
[xaipestpatos] ούκ ώιχόμην εις λιμένα· άπαντησας με γάρ
σύμπλους άνεστρεψεν τις είπών ότι πάλ[αι άπεληλυθεν δ ευρ' από σαω[ τις οΰτος; ώ, Νικἡ[ρ]ατ[ος] καί [Φαίδιμος αυτός γ\ εοικε. χαΐρε πολλά, Φαίδιμε. [φα.] νη καί συ γ*, ώ Χαιρε'στρατ*, [et σώ]σεις φίλ[ο]ν.
χειμάζομαι γάρ ου μετρίως υπό τοΰδ’ εγώ. [χα.] τί δ’ εστίν; ου δηπουθεν ηγνόηχ ότι [φα.] ούκ ήξίουν, Χαιρέστρατ , όντα μοι φίλον, ως φησι
69 από Σαὥ[νο]?, ὥστ€ μη — Blass: Π has a colon (:) before απο, hence Schroeder thinks ὰπὰ, etc., should be given
60
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Phaed. What! You were not going to take her ?
Nic. My dear fellow, listen to me.----
Phaed. I have listened.
Nic. You don’t know------
Phaed. There is nothing I don’t know.
Nic. Before you hear it ? How on earth can you ?
Phaed. The facts have exposed you in my sight as a personal enemy.
Nic. But my good Phaedimus, you have put the wrong construction on the facts. I know pretty well what makes you so suspicious of me. Misunderstood as I am, I can shew some forbearance towards you, just because you’re in love.
Phaed. You win.—I will listen to the miracle— what on earth you can have to say !
Chaerestratus {entering). I didn’t go to the harbour. You see, I met a fellow-traveller who turned me back with the news that . . .® had come back here long ago from . . . Who is this ? Hullo, it’s Niceratus, and Phaedimus himself, by the look of it. Good day to you, Phaedimus.
Phaed. And to you, Chaerestratus, if you will come to the rescue of a friend. This fellow here has upset me beyond measure.
Chaer. What’s the matter ? (To Nic.) Surely he isn’t unaware that-----
Phaed. I never expected, Chaerestratus, that a man who calls himself a friend of mine---
• This may explain why Phaed, thought he had made a mistake in sending Chaer. to the harbour (see above, p. 301 n.) —he guessed that it might be too late.
to Niceratus. Change of speaker is denoted by a paragraphs elsewhere.	72 D. L. P. after Korte.
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[xa.]	παΰσαι, μηθεν ειπηις, προς Θεών,
Φαίδιμε.
[φα.]	τί δ’ εστίν ;
[χΑ.]	μεταμ[ελησει σοι τάχα.
[φα.] ευ ΐσθι, βουλοίμην αν. εμε μεν ράιδιον
ear αι μεταθεσθαι γάρ μαθόντ , ά(λλ’) ούτοσι [ΧΑ.] ου κ αν επιτρεφαιμ ούθεν είπεΐν σοι παρών 80 άτοπον, συνειδώς τα περί τούτον πράγματα. ει γάρ τοιοΰτοι τρεις γενοιντό σοι φίλοι, ου κ εσθ' δ τι ου πράξαις αν ενεκα πίστεως. ἀλλ’ εκποδών ή μιν γενοΰ, Νικήρατε, ΐνα μη παρόντος σοΰ ποιώμαι τούς Aoy[ou?. 85 [νι.] εισέρχομαι.
(Fragments of three more lines; then end of scene denoted by χορο]ϋ; then fragments of fourteen lines of dialogue)
ANONYMOUS
66 [End of 3 B.C.] FATHER, MOTHER, DAUGHTER
Ed. pr. Jouguet, Bulletin de correspondance hellenique, xxx. 1906, p. 103 with Plate. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 20 (revised text); Robert, G.G.A. 1918, 190; Korte, Archiv, vi. 229 ; Demiaiiczuk, p. 99.
The story of this play does not emerge clearly from the copious but obscure fragments.
(a) Reference to a plot, perhaps to secure the freedom of a girl from her master by producing false witness that she was freeborn.
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Chaer. Stop, Phaedimus, for God’s sake, not a word !
Phaed. What’s the matter ?
Chaer. You’ll regret it in a minute.
Phaed. Believe me, I wish I might. It will be easy enough for me to change my mind when I know better, but this fellow--
Chaer. I am not going to stand here and let you say anything silly : I know all about Niceratus. If you had three friends like him, there’s nothing you could not do for want of loyalty. Now, Niceratus, out of our way, please : I don’t want to tell my story in your presence.
Nic. I am going indoors. . . .
(Fragments of three more lines; then end of scene denoted by Choral Song; then fragments of fourteen lines of dialogue)
ANONYMOUS
FATHER, MOTHER, DAUGHTER [End of 3 b.c.]
(b)	A man complains that nobody except his servant Dromon has proved a trustworthy assistant.
(c)	The speaker (perhaps Mosch ion) describes a conversation in which he exhorted someone to assist him in the effort to secure the freedom of the girl abovementioned.
(d)	The recognition of the girl by her parents ; effected by means of tokens—especially the dress which she was wearing when in early childhood she teas sent away to live with a childless woman abroad.
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(e)	The girl and her parents prepare to enter the house of a neighbour who has promised his daughter to Moschion, the girl’s brother ; and has undertaken to provide the wedding feast and ceremonies. This scene may afford an important clue for the reconstruction of the plot as a whole. Schroeder observes that “ in the New Comedy, nuptials prepared by parents are hardly ever fulfilled.” So perhaps Moschion now refused to attend and to wed the neighbour’s daughter. His motive would be that he and the girl, apparently his sister, are in love. Hence her terrified exclamation after the recognition, v. 39, “ Is Moschion my brother ? ” In the end it will appear that Moschion is only an adopted son, and he and the girl will marry.
(a)	.............γονε]ων άπολεσάντων παιδίον,
ή κηδεμόνϊ] δόντων τρέφειν, ή τον τόπον όθεν εΐσίν, εγ]γεγραμμενων άλλως εκεί.
............)όν ποτ’ εστιν οΰτω μαρτυρειν
μάρτυρα] τοιοΰτον αν τις εύροι πολλαχοΰ Β
........άστει τουδ*. Ελευσίς ἐστι, και
τις όμήγ]υρίς που, τις νοήσει, προς θεών,
ει........]πεΐται δήμος εις τις; ου ταχύ
..........] άφελκύσαις αν. ει δε περιμένω,
........γενοιτ ἀν] ετι Λεγοντος εσπέρα 10
(6) --- εξ ότου\περ εγενόμην
οί]κότριφ Δρόμων
αει 8’ ετίμων αυτόν ώ]ς εύεργετην. πάντας δε τούς λοπτους] Αιόνυσος άπολέσαι, ούδεις yap εστιν i5y]tc? ούδ' άπλοΰν φρονών. 15
1-10 Schroeder prints as dialogue (changes of speaker after εκεΐ V. 3, μαρτυρεΐν ν. 4, άστει ν. 6, που ν. 7, τις ν. 8, αν ν. 9). Ι follow Robert in reprinting the lines as a con- I secutive whole ; but think it probable that there is some I 308
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(f)	The subject-matter is altogether uncertain. It might possibly be a fragment of a scene in which somebody wished to reveal to the girl’s owner (doubtless she was in the power of a leno) that she had been restored to her family.
(g)	A son or daughter explains to his or her mother the unseemly conduct of a man (perhaps the leno) in the presence of the girl and others.
In v. 6, Eleusis may be the Egyptian Eleusis, suburb of Alexandria, a low quarter. Hence it has been plausibly conjectured that this play was performed in Egypt, perhaps written in Egypt. (Cf. however Robert, loc. cit.: he infers from the word λαμπα8ηφόρος υ. 31, that the scene is Athenian, and Eleusis therefore the Attic town.)
(a)	. . . the parents lost their baby, or gave it to a relative to bring up, or wrote their address falsely in the registers. ... to give such evidence; you could find people to give it, almost anywhere in the city. This is Eleusis, and what assembly— goodness gracious, what assembly is going to notice if a single district . . . ? You will not easily shift me from my ground. If I wait about here, it will be nightfall before (you ?) stop talking.
(b)	. . . since I was born. . . . Dromon, born and bred in my house. I always respected him as my benefactor. As for all the others, may Dionyse destroy them ! There’s not one of them with a decent or honest thought in his head.
change of speaker in the last two or three lines, γονέων Schroeder. 4 οΰκονν χαλεσ]όν Schroeder: τρόπ]ον, with question-mark after μαρτυρ&ν, Roberts.
(Α) έντανθ’ έν άστΐΐ. (Β) τον S’ κτλ. Schroeder. haps el μ*ταπο€ιται.	9 μ’] αφελκ. Schroeder.
γένοιτ* αν Blass, perhaps preceded by ον σοΰ (Schroeder) or τούτον (Beazley).
<ai τινα 6
8 Per-10
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(c)	--- λεγοντα τούτους τους λόγους επε[
εμοι δε καί τούτωι τί πράγμ εστ[ίν; λέγουν, μη τούτον ή μιν τον τρόπον AaAe[t συ γε· τολμητεον γάρ εστιν. αλΧ εί[πε]ρ [μόνον τούτων αληθές 6 θεράπων τι [νυν λεγει,
άπασιν η[........] τοΐς πολίταις η κ[όρη
ούκ άλλοτρία [
(d)	[πατήρ 7τ]τερυξ χιτώνιακου γυναικείου διπληι·
ε]κρυπ[τε γα]ρ σωμ\ ηνίκ εξεπεμπομεν προς την] ζενην σε, την τ οτ αιτούσαν τέκνα.
..........]όν εστιν άλλα τώι βεβαμμενωι
πεπλωι, μίτρα] τ’ εχουσα χρώματος φύσιν περιξ Ζώ]δους, τούν μεσωι δε πορφύρας, Βηλοΐ τάδ’ · η]δη καυτός εμβλεπω σε, παΐ.
..............]ηται καιρός ως παρ’ ελπίδας
.....................]ημι λαμπαδηφόρου
.....................]γτος ύπεραγωνιών.
[θτγατηρ....................εσ]τί, μητερ, άλλα τί
..............6νόμα]τος, δ νομίζω καλεΐν
(β) [μητηρ] (ΐ)ωμεν ε'ίσω δεΰρ[ο· και γαρ Μοσχίων, άνερ, ενθάδ' εστί[ν.
[πα.	] την κόρην δώσειν ('■'-)
ήμΐν τε ποιησειν ετοίμο[υς τους γαμους εφη προελθών εχθες εις 6μ[ιλίαν.
[θτ.] 6 Μ οσχίων αδελφός εμός ε[στιν, πάτερ;
16 επε[ιθόμψ Schroeder. 21 ή[μιν, ή[/ι«ν too short: 310
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(c)	. . . that is what he said. . . . “ What have he and I to do with each other ? ” I asked. “ Don’t you talk to me like that ! We must be bold. If only there is a word of truth in what this servant is saying, . . . the whole city (will agree that) the girl is no foreigner.”
(d)	Father. A length of a woman’s shift, in twofold. ...
(Tragically) It veiled thee, when abroad we sent thee to
That lady strange, who sought a child to love.
About it, in the centre coloured red,
Is proof enough. Thy father looks upon thee,
His daughter ! . . .
. . . occasion, how beyond my hope ... of the bearing of the torch . . . extreme anxiety.
Daughter. . . . mother, but why (? may I not call you by) the name, by which I am used to call (? my foster mother). . . .
(e)	Mother. Let’s go in here. (To Father) Moschion’s here, my love.
Father. When our old friend came to keep us company yesterday, he said he would give his daughter, and prepare the ceremony for us.
Daughter. Moschion ! Is he my brother, daddy ?
“ ήν τάχα conatus sum ” Schroeder.	23 sqq. Parody of
Tragic Iambic style.	27 (ττέπλωι), 29 D. L. P. .SO
«rei γεγΐνηται καιρός Schroeder, unlikely metre in this parody of Tragic style. 36 “ In fine versus nomen aliquod fuisse puto ” {e.g. ‘ Αάχη; ') ” Schroeder.
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[πΑ.] αδελφός- άλλα δεύρο προς [τον γείτονα, 40 ημάς γάρ ένδ\ον\ προσ[δοκώσ’ οΰτοι πάλαι. χορ[οτ]·
(f)	-- εμοι τί σύ σπουδαΐο[ν άγγελλε tv έχεις,
ώστ άξιον ταυτης [γενέσθαι της όδοΰ, ην κεκόμικάς με δεό[μενός μου του δρόμου άεί τι μικρόν ετι προε\λθειν; ἀλλ* εμέ 45 αζιον, άκριβώς ΐσθι, γιν[ώσκειν τις ει.
---- τις ειμί; μά τον 'Ήφαιστ[ον
(g)	[παι2 ώ μ]ητερ, [οὅ]τ[ω] και τα πόλΧ ακηκοα
του]του λεγοντος άρτι προς τον δεσπότην. ὅ δε] κόκκινος γενόμενος υπανεδυετο	50
καί π]αντελώς ην βδελυρός· ου σφόδρ* ηρεσεν
. . ~\ειν δέ, μοιχώδης δέ μάλλον κατεφάνη 42 ὰγγέλλειν D. L. Ρ. 43 γενέσθαι Blass. 45 νρο-
ANONYMOUS
67	[1 b.c.]	SLAVE, MASTER
Ed. pr. Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, 1907, p. 113. See *Schroeder, JYov. Com. Fragm. p. 43 (revised text); Demianczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 97 ; Korte, Archiv, vi. 231 ; Schmidt, Phil. Woch. 1908, 457 ; Crusius, Lit. Centralbl. 1907, 1310.
A slave complains that his master keeps him perpetually occupied ; and that he has no time for rest, especially when
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Father. Indeed he is. Come on now ; let’s go next door. They have been waiting for us inside for hours.
(Choral Song)
(f)	--What important news have you to tell me,
to justify this journey you have brought me ?—always begging me go just a little farther up the road ! Let me tell you this : I think I may properly inquire your name.
---My name ? Good heavens ! . . .
(g)	Sox (or Daughter). Yes, mother, it was the same with everything I heard him saying to his master just now. He turned scarlet and tried to sneak out of it. He behaved like a perfect blackguard. It disgusted . . he seemed still more like an adulterer . . .
eX9eiv Blass, ὰλλ’ έμέ D. L. P. 46 τ is «ἱ D. L>. P, (Schroeder in 45).
ANONYMOUS
SLAVE, MASTER	[1 b.c.]
there is company to he entertained. His master loses patience and threatens him with a worse fate.
The joke about the donkey (w. 7-14) is obscure. It is evidently an illustration of the repeated demands made upon the slave by his master. “ Here comes the donkey ! ” was the cry raised by a patron of the baths when his place was
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vacated (vv. 11-12). It is most natural to suppose that the “ Donkey ” is a public servant at the baths, laden like a beast of burden with equipment—chiefly, no doubt, the clothes of numerous patrons (πάνθ’ εαντώι περιάγει ν. 9). Whenever α bather leaves his place (υ. 11 άπολειφθέντος τόπου) the Donkey brings him his clothes, and performs whatever is his duty. The departing bather shouted (ονος προσέρχεται has hitherto been taken as the content of the bather’s shout, as
[Δ0ΤΛ02	]η, μά τον Δ[ια
]av τάχιστα φευ[ξομαι ] σχολήν μεν €χ[ειν ούκ εστι μοι ( Traces of one line)
ζην μοι δοκών ἐ]ν χάρακι κούχΐ κ[ατά] πόλ[ί\ν
οτι τοΐς θεράπο]υσιν, ηνίκ αν σνμβήι πάτος, 5 συνεχώς βοάτ , α]ύλητρίδ' η μιν άγάγετε.
]η βαλανεΐόν εστί που εγ]νωκας είναι παντα[χοΰ ου]τος πάνθ’ εαυτώι περιάγ[ει· οποί καλ]εΐται πρώτον, ευθύς εισ' ονος. 10 χώταν] τις άπολειφθεντος άνακράγηι τόπου, ονος π]ροσερχετ*, ευθύς άλλος άνεκραγεν, επειτα δ’] ετερος πάλιν, ονος προσέρχεται, μετά τοΰτο]ν άλλος, τό βαλανεΐόν εστ ονος. σε δ’ et] πάτος τις η θυσία τις γίνεται	Ιδ
ἐ}/ω]ιδ’ ερεΐν, μουσουργόν η μιν άγάγετε· τις εύτρ]επίζει; δει δ’ ύπάρχειν εύτρεπή
..........καί κλί]νας.
[ΔΕ2ΠΟΤΗ2]	■	αηδίας Aeyet[s·.
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it were in inverted commas: this, I think, is as awkward as it is unnecessary), and the poor Donkey rushed from one place to another and one duty to another : therein resembling our slave, τό βαλανΰόν έστ’ ονος may, as Crusius suggests, signify “ the whole bathing-place is nothing but cries of" Donkey.” Crusius’s interpretation of the joke is less satisfactory,—bathers, laden like donkeys with bathing-gear, waited impatiently for the vacation of" places," and joyfully greeted the departure of the present occupants, who would themselves be laden with gear. Thus ονος προσέρχεται means, “ Here comes a departing bather" But the bathers themselves would not be heavily laden ; and the situation would hardly illustrate the discomforts of our slave.
Slave. . . . upon my word ! . . . I shall run away as fast as I can ... I cannot have leisure. . . .
(!Traces of one line)
It seems to me I’m living in the trenches, not in the city. Whenever there’s a party, you keep shouting to the servants : “ bring us a chorus-girl! ” . . . there is a bath, . . . you know (the bathman ?) is everywhere ... he carries everything round on him. The Donkey will go straight to the first caller : when a place is quitted, and the guest shouts—up comes the Donkey; another shouts at once, and then another —up comes the Donkey; yet another shouts—the ■whole establishment is nothing but the Donkey. So, if there is a drinking-party or a sacrifice, I know you’ll be crying “ bring us a musician. Who is getting things ready? The . . . and couches must be ready there! ”
Master. I dislike your conversation.
6 Schroeder. 8 ό τι ἔγν. Schroeder.	10 Begin-
ning and punctuation D. L. P.: ela Beazley {ds ed. pr.).
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[δο. ου κερμάτιον δ’ εχοντες άξιοΰτ εράν
(Traces of one line) ] <χλλ’ ούθεν.
[AO.]
μα τον ΔΓ, ούκ δνους άγων
(Traces of five more lines. The phrase δυστυχές θωράκιον iri the second of them may imply that the master strikes the slave)
68	[2-3 A.n.]	YOUTH, SLAVE
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy.\. 1898, no. 10, p. 21. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 48 (revised text) ; Cronert, Archiv, i. 113; Wilamowitz, G.G.A. 1898, p. 694 ; Demian-czuk, Suppl. Com. ρ. 110.
[α] μη και [βλεπηι μ’ εντ]αΰθα. γ______Χ.......................... S’ ,ίΓ,.,
ANONYMOUS
[δοτλο2]
όμως δ’ ά[μελητεον.
των π[λημμελου] μενών γάρ ήμε[ΐς την δίκην υποτ[ρεομεν /eo]υ μειράκιον ενθε[ρμον ον, ερών [e/cemfc] μ’ εις τ δ βάραθρον εμβ[αλεΐ 7τρόφασ[ιν λαβών] μικρόν τό μεν του[τωι τό
7ταν
5
2, 3 Blass.
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Slave. You haven’t a farthing, and yet you think yourselves fit to be lovers . . .
(Traces of one line)
nothing else.
Master. What nonsense is this, 3 0u rogue ? I have suffered you a long time—bragging and boasting continually to me ! Be careful, you rascal, that you don’t become the first man who ever thought highly of Tantalus’s way of life !
Slave. Upon my word, not bringing donkeys . . .
(Traces of five more lines)
2-2 στταθαις: r. Photius, s.v. στταθαν λΙένανδρο? Μισουμένωι·
τὰ άλαζονίδοσθαι.	23 ]XJ (vel ΟΝ)ΘΟΝ . ΣΗΙΣΣΥ
Schroeder: either misread or corrupt.
ANONYMOUS
YOUTH, SLAVE	[2-3 a.d.]
A slave fears that the follies of his young master will bring punishment upon himself: he therefore resolves to dissociate himself from an intrigue and to secure his own immunity.
(A)	... to prevent him seeing me there. (Departs.)
Slave. Still, inaction is my policy. It is we—not the hot-headed youth in love—who tremble at the penalty for mistakes. Our friend ° will throw me into the Pit on the smallest pretext. Tell him 6 the
0 The man against whom the slave and his master have been plotting.	b His master.
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φράσαι γάρ, άπαγε, κρον[ί\κό ν, αρχαίου τρ[όπου·
ΐνα χρηστόν εΐπηι τις; χολή φιλοδεσπ[ότων, εμετο[ς. τ]ο πλουτεΐν ηδύ· τάλλα δ* εστι [—πάξ.
εκ μεν ταπεινών και παραδόξων η[δονης υπ]ερβολη τις· ἀλλ’ ελεύθερόν με δει	10
πρ]ώτον γενεσθαι, καί τυχόν, νη τ[όν Αία, τό] νυν με των ενταΰθ’ άμελήσαι πραγμάτων
άρχη γενοιτ αν πεύσεται γάρ αύτίκα ελθών ό τρόφιμος πρώτον, η παΐς π\ούστί μοι;
ANONYMOUS
69	[2-1 B.c.] SYMPATHETIC SLAVE
Ed. pr. Aly, Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, v. 1914, Abh. 2, ρ. 1. See Korte,
[aotaos] (τρόφιμε, τί σύννους κατά μ)ονάς σαυτώι λαλεΐς ;
δοκεΐς τι παρεχειν εμφασιν λυπουμενου. εμοι προσανάθου· λαβε με σύμβουλον (πόνων)·
μη καταφρονησηις οίκετου συμβουλίαν πολλάκις ό δοΰλος τούς τρόπους χρηστούς εχων	5
τών δεσποτών εγενετό σωφρονεστερος *
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Λ\Ηο1ε story—not I! Too old-fashioned,41 out of date. Do it, to get a pat on the back ?—Lunacy of the Old Retainer (?),—it makes me vomit ! It's nice to be rich : the rest is—but enough ! Pleasure is doubled when it proceeds from a humble and unexpected source. But first I must get my freedom. And upon my word, who knows ?—inaction in the present crisis may be a good beginning. The first thing the young master will ask when he arrives is, Where is my girl ? . . .
° Plato, Euthyd. 287 β dr', ὥ Σωκρατ€ς, όντως el Κρόνο?, ὥστε κτλ.
7 ψιλοδὲαττ[ότων D. L. Ρ. 3 ττάξ Beazley. 9 t€V μἔν| Schroeder: ήδονή? Blass.	14 Blass.
ANONYMOUS
SYMPATHETIC SLAVE [2-1 b.c.]
Gnomon, i. 23, and Archie, vii. 152; Wilamowitz, Menander : das Schiedsgericht, p. 107; Wiist, Burs. Jahresb. 1926, 124.
Slave. Master, why so deep in thought, all alone, talking to yourself? One might think, you present the picture of a man in sorrow.® Refer it to me, take me for fellow-counsellor in your trouble. Don’t despise the counsel of a servant—slaves of good character have often proved wiser than their masters.
a For this translation, see ed. pr. 1
1 Suppl. Wilamowitz, from Lucian, Ζevs Ύραγωώός 1. 3 πόνων add. Wilamowitz from Lucian, ibid. 3.
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el δ’ η τύχη το σώμα κατβδουλώσατο, δ ye νους ύπάρχα τοΐς τρόποις eXevOepog.
ANONYMOUS
70	[2 a.d.]	NUMENIUS, SLAVE
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. iv. 1904, no. 667, p. 127. See *Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 54; Wilamowitz, O.Q.A. 1904, 669 ; Demianczuk, Suppl. Com. p. 116.
From a dialogue between Numenius and his slave, who
]τρ4χ€ίν Ικ γ€ΐτ[όνων.
[δοϊλο2 Set σ’ emΧαθόσθ', eav] τι λυπησας τυχω ττ ρο του* το yap νυν πάν]τα TretOaρχοΰντά [σοι όραις με. τούτον τον] τρόπον προσιό[ντα σοι ου δἡτ’ άπώσας.]
[notmhnios]	τινι ΧαΧβΐς;
[δοτ]	δίδου δ’ όμοι 6
διά ταΰτα την eXeiιθε]ρίαν, Νουμηνιε.
[not ου παραφρονών el φανερός, el veipai μ[ε Set
eXeuOepiav σοι, νη μά] τούς δώδεκα θ€[ους,
ANONYMOUS
71	[2 a.d.]	FRAGMENTS
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, Ρ. Oxy. ix. 1912, no. 1176, fr. 39, col. v. 12-15, p. 147 ( = (1)); 16-22, p. 147 ( = (2)); 22-27, 320
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Though fortune may have made the body a slave, the mind still has a free man’s character. . . .
ANONYMOUS
NUMENIUS, SLAVE	[2 a.d.]
asks his master to forget former delinquencies, and, remembering bis present obedience, to grant him freedom. Numenius emphatically rejects this petition.
Numexius. . . . run out of the neighbour’s house. Slave. If I have annoyed you in the past, forget it. To-day you see me wholly at your service. You
surely won’t reject such advances as these-?
Numenius. Who are you talking to ?
Slave. ---So give me my liberty, Numenius !
Numexius. You must be mad—a clear case !—if you think that I must give your liberty, by all the gods in heaven ! . . .
1 ττροστρέγειν edd.	2 Schroeder.	8 iXevdeplav
σοι D. L. P.
ANONYMOUS
FRAGMENTS	[2 a.d.]
p. 148 ( = (3)). See Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 61 ; von Arnim, Suppl. Eur. p. 5 ; Leo, G.G.A. 1912, 281 ; KOrte, Archiv, vi. 249.
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From Satyrus’s Life of Euripides. It is likelier that these are separate and unconnected fragments, than a continuous
(1)	iv ται? [τριό]δοις σοι [προ]σγελώ[σ'] αύλητρίδες.
(2)	τούς αστυνόμους τινες el[σ]ι πυνθάνηι, [Φι]λοΓ; τούς π[τερο]κοποΰν[τ]ας [την] ελευθερί[α]ν [λἐ-
γ]εις.
(3)	ούκ ο[υ]σί[αν] νενόμικας [εΐν]αι, Υ1ά[μ]φ[ι]λε,
[ην] τω ι [γ]ενηται \χρ]ημο.τ , άλλ’ εξ[ο]υσίαν. δ
ANONYMOUS
[End 3 b.c.] TWO PROLOGUES
Ed. pr. Jouguet, Bulletin de correspondance helUnique, xxx. 1906:	(1) p. 131; (2) p. 132. Cf. p. 141. See
*Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. p. 63 (revised text); Wilamo-witz, N. Jahrb. 1908, 34; Korte, Hermes, 43, 1908, 40; Michel, de fab. graec. argumentis metricis, diss. Giss. 1908, 36 ; K5rte, Archiv, vi. 1920, 230.
These two pieces are written on the verso of the papyrus whose recto contains the comic fragments nos. 65, 66 above. (l)
(l)	"Ερως, Άφ[ρο]δίτης υιός επιεικής, [ν]εος, νέος επιεικής υιός ’Αφροδίτης "Ερω[ς, εληλυθ' [ά]γγελών τοιοΰτο πράγμα τι, πραγμ[ά] τι τοιοΰτον ά[γ]γελών εληλυθα, κατά τ[η]ν Ιωνίαν πάλαι γεγενημεν[ο]ν,	5
γεγ] ενημενον- πάλαι κατά την [*Ι]ωνίαν.
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and unbroken passage (e.g. a dialogue between Pamphtlus and another).
(1)	Chorus girls smile at you at the crossroads.
(2)	You ask, Philo, who the policemen are ? The men who featherclip our freedom !
(3)	When a man makes money, Pamphilus, you’ve always called it not property but impropriety ! α
e So I render the pun. The Greek really means rather licence, freedom in general denied to the poor man.
ANONYMOUS
TWO PROLOGUES [End 3 b.c.]
Each is written in a different hand, neither in the hand which wrote the recto. In the first piece, the words of each line are repeated in the same metre but in a different order in a companion line. In the second, after an introductory passage, the plot was unfolded in lines which began in order with letters Α, Β, Γ, Δ, E and so on to the end of the alphabet. It seems clear that neither prologue has any necessary connexion with the comedy written on the recto. 1
(1)	Love, son of Aphrodite, gentle youth (Youth gentle, son of Aphrodite, Love)
Is come, to tell the following romance ;
(The following romance to tell, is come; ;
It happened in Ionia long since ;
(Long since it happened in Ionia);
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κο]ρψ νεανίσκος [ν]εαν Ύροιζ[ηνία]ν,
Ύ ροιζηνίαν [νεαν ν]εανίσκ[ος κόρην επρίατ [ερασθ]είς [Y]t»[7ropo? πώλον μόνην, πώλου μόνην εύπορος ε[ρασθε]ις [επρίατο.	10
Τροιζήνιος γεγενημ[όνος κατά τούς νόμους, κατά τούς [ν]όμους γεγε[νη]μ[ενος Τ ροιζήνιος, ε]χων γυναΐ[κα] κατε[βίω· το τερμ’ εχεις. εχεις το τέρμα· κατ[ε]β[ίω γυναΐκ εχων.
(2)	ιερός ό δήμος- ή λεγουσ εγώ Κάπ[ρ]ις
εν τώι τόπωι δη τώιδε δι’ εμού π[ράγμά τι γεγονός, δι’ ής άπαντα γίνεται κα[λ]ά, ή κω φράσουσ α δεύρο· του δε μη 8oK[e]iv ημάς άγυμνάστως 'όχειν ποιητ[ικ]ή[ς,	5
άμα μεν τό πράγμ [ε)ροΰμεν, άμα δ[ε] π[αιγνίωι χρησόμεθα. των επών γάρ ών μελλ[ο]μ[ε]ν [ερεΐν
έκαστον άπο των γραμμάτων ρ[ηθήσεται, α δη νόμωι στοιχεία προσαγορευομ[ε]ν, εν άφ' ό>ο[ς ε]ξής κατά φύσ[ί\ν γεγρα[μ]μ[ενα ίο ακόλουθα και σύμφωνα· \βι]ατρ[ι]βή[ν] δ[ε μη εχωμεν, άπο τοΰ δ’ άλφα [πρ]ώ[το]ν ά[ρ]ξο[μαι. Αυτών εταίροι [
Β . . . την . [μ]ισθωσάμεν[ο\ι [
Γ[	15
Δ[
Ε[ κτλ.
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A rich young man, seeing a maid at Trozen,
(At Trozen, seeing a maid, a rich young man,)
A prey to love, purchased her at a sale ; (Purchased her at a sale, a prey to love) ;
He changed his nationality by law ;
(By law his nationality he changed) ;
He lived a married man. That is the end.
(That is the end. He lived a married man.)
(2)	Blest is this people ! I Aphrodite, who address you, am come hither to expound a matter which on this very spot I brought to pass,—as I bring all fair things to pass. To shew you that I am not inexpert in the poet’s art, we will play a little game while we tell the story. Each line we shall utter will begin with the written characters which we are accustomed to call letters, set down one after another in their natural order, consecutive and without discord. Let us have no delay : I will start with the letter Alpha.—
(The plot is now unfolded in suck a way that the lines begin with the letters of the alphabet in order—the first line nith A, the second with Β, and so forth till the end of the alphabet.)
825
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ΣΩΦΡΩΝ
73 [1 a.d.] FRAGMENT OF A MIME
Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica,
x.	1932, pp. 119 and 249. Republished by ed. pr. in *Papiri Greet e Latini, xi. 1935, no. 1214 with Plate. See Korte, Archiv, xi. 266 ; Eitrem, Symb. Oslo. xii. 10 ; Latte, Philol. 88, 259 and 467 ; Festa, Mondo Class, iii. 6 ; Gow, C.R. 47, 113 and 168; Gallavotti, Riv. di Fil. xi. 459; Legrand, Rev. Et. Anc. 1934, 24; Chantraine, Rev. Phil. 1935, 22 ; Kerenyi, Riv. di Fil. xiii. 1935, 1; Lavagnini, L'Ant. Class. 4, 1935, 153.
A magic ceremony taken from contemporary life. Comparatively straightforward and unadorned : yet the omission of certain essential parts of the ritual (Eitrem, p. 28) shews that the poet's art is studied and selective. A female magician and her assistant are performing an occult ceremony designed to liberate a group of persons (probably women) from illness or distress inflicted by Hecate. The scene is an inner room, of which the doors are closed, to be opened only when all is ready for the climax of the ceremony (v. 11). The sorceress commands her patients to set down a table “ just as it is,” i.e. immediately. Then they must take salt in their hands (a measure of protection against malevolent spirits) and laurel about their ears (another protective or apotropaic measure ; their ears, because just such openings to the body might give access to the demon). Thus equipped they are to sit beside the hearth ; which here, as often, serves for an altar. There follow preparations for the sacrifice of a dog. The magician 328
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FRAGMENT OF A MIME [1 a.d.]
bids her assistant give her a sword—two-edged, as usual in these ceremonies. A dog (commonly the sacrifice in a rite concerning Hecate) is brought to her. Asphalt, a torch and incense are held ready for the act of lustration or purification which must accompany the sacrifice- The climax is now at hand. The doors are opened wide, letting the moonlight in. The patients are exhorted to keep their eyes fixed on the door. The torch is extinguished. Auspicious silence is demanded, and the invocation of—or imprecation against—Hecate begins.
Theocritus, according to the Scholiast on Idyll it. 69, borrowed from Sophron την των πραγμάτων νπόθεσιν: in the preface to the same poem, Theocritus is censured for his απειροκαλία in borrowing the character Thestylis from Sophron—not necessarily from the same mime, of course. Theocritus’s model was taken to be that mime of Sophron's which was entitled ται γυναίκες αἴ φαντι τάν θεάν εξελάν: of which one fragment, relating to magic, survives already {Athen, xi. 480 b). To this mime Kaibel assigned six other fragments which are or may be concerned with magic. There was however still no evidence for a fair conclusion about the subject of the mime, or even about the meaning of its title.
That our fragment belongs to Sophron is made highly probable, if not certain, by the occurrence in it of the phrase πει γάρ άσφαλτος; attributed to Sophron by Ammonius, de
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diff. 122. That it is part of the mime entitled ται γυναίκα κτλ., and that it is thus the model of Theocritus’s second Idyll, is proved by nothing, and suggested by nothing but the subject and the atmosphere of magic. In general, about the relation of our fragment to Theocritus’s poem, I agree with Legrand (p. 28) :—the two poems differ in characters and in scene of action ; in nature and purpose of ceremony ; in details of magic accessories and utensils ; in artistic treatment of their separate themes. They have almost nothing in common except a general background of magic. It follows therefore either that Theocritus borrowed nothing but this general background, or that this is not the mime of Sophron
τ αν τράπεζαν κάτθετε ώσπερ εχει · λάζεσθε 8ε άλο? χον8ρον ἐς τάν χήρα καί δάφναν παρ τό ωας.
ποτιβάντες νυν ποτ τάν	5
ίστίαν θωκεΐτε. δός μοι τύ τωμφακες. φερ ω τάν σκυλακα.
πει γάρ ά άσφαλτος; ------ οϋτα. —
εχε καί το δάιδιον καί τον
λιβανωτόν, άγετε 8ή	10
πεπτάσθων μοι ται θυραι
πάσαι. ύμες δε ενταύθα
όρητε, και τον δαελόν
σβήτε ώσπερ εχει. ευ καμίαν
νυν 7ταρεχεσθε, ας κ* εγών	15
ποτ τάνδε π[υ]κταλευσω.
πότνια, δεί\πν\ου μεν τυ καί
[ξ]ενίων άμεμφεων άντα[
16	τανδὲ Π, defended by Chantraine, ρ. 25.
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from which he was borrowing : there is of course no reason to suppose that this was the only mime which Sophron wrote about a magic ceremony. Ν.1$. further that it is not certain that this mime portrays an exorcism of Hecate : α θεοξενία seems equally possible, cf. vv. 17-18 (Chantraine).
In Ammonius loc. cit. the words wet γὰρ άσφαλτος are followed by ποιο? είλισκσηείται. Kaibel, wishing to introduce Thestylis from the preface to Theocr. ii., changed this to jroi (or πΰς), Θεστυλἱ, σκοττηι τό; and added it to the fragment net γάρ άσφαλτος. If Ammonius's quotation from Sophron was taken from our mime (which is not absolutely certain: the phrase net, κτλ. may well have occurred more than once in Sophron), Kaibel'8 connexion of the two clauses is now seen to be false.
Sorceress. Put the table down just as it is. Take a lump of salt in your hands and laurel beside your ears. Now go ° to the hearth and sit down. Give me the sword, you : bring the dog here. Why, where is the pitch ?
Assistant. Here it is.
Sorceress. Take the taper and the incense. Come, let me have all the doors open ! You watch over there. Put the torch out, just as it is. Let me have silence, now, while in these ladies’ name I do my fighting.—Lady Goddess, (you have found) your feast and faultless offerings . . .
0 nor φάντες:	the masc, particip. here must probably
denote (or include) men ; instances quoted of the masc, particip. used of women, cf. Kuhner-Gerth, i. 82, are not parallel to our passage t as Chantraine observes, the alleged parallels all have a character of generality which is not present here. It is not at all unlikely that some of the participants in Sophron’s μίμοι γυναικείοι, esp. mute persons, were male : see Kerenyi, p. 4.
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74 [Ostrakon 2-1 b.c.]	“ DRUNKARD
Ed. pr. Reinach, Melanges Perrot, 1903, ρ. 291; revised text in Papyrus grecs et demotiques, 1905, A with Plate. See Crusius, Herodae Mimiambi, 1914, p. 137 ; *Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 181 ; Manteuffel, de opusculis
[α Ό τλήμων γ]4γονεν μεθύων κατά τρόπον [εύθ]υμών πρόσεχε πρόσεχε.
[β].................ν, Ναΐάες άβρόσφυροι,
................υπό yap των πολλών προπόσεων
βακχεύων σάλλομαι.	5
[α φευ, τλημω]ν.
[β] επΙ 84 τινα κώμον οπλίζομαι·
τραύμα φ]ιλίης εχω τι παρά Κυπρώος άΒηλον
'Έρως μ’ 4λα]β' 6 γόης' et? την φυχην μου είσπε-
σών \ποιει pije παραφρονεΐν.	10
[α παροινεΐς] άρα· σαντον κρατεί, μη τι παθης.
[β 4α μ’ όρμάν κ]αι μη με περισπά' ομολογώ φιλεΐν, εράν
καί ούκ άντϊ]8ικώ· ου παντες απλώς το (της) Παφίης	χ
φιλοΰμεν και] εν ακρητω μάλλον; ανα-κεκαυκε με
6 θεάς 6 Βρόμ]ιος όμοΰ και Eρως, οΐς ουκ άντι-	15
σχεΐν [εζεστι.
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“ DRUNKARD ” [Ostrakon 2-1 b.c.]
graecis, p. 164; Wilamowitz, G.G.A. 1905, 715; Blass, Archiv, iii. 280.
Fragment of a mime representing a conversation between two persons, one of whom (A) is sober, the other (B) drunk. Β expresses himself in vivid and semi-poetical language.
(A)	. . . the poor fellow is ... he’s drunk, and cheerful as usual.0 Hark, hark !
(B)	. . . nymphs of slender ankle, . . . drinking all those healths inspires me—up and down I leap !
(A) It is a sad case.
(Β) I am ready' for a revel! I have a secret wound of love from Aphrodite.—Love, the wizard, has caught me. He has sunk deep into my soul— he drives me out of my wits !
(A)	Drunk, are you ? Control yourself, or you may come to harm.
(B)	Let me go my way, don’t distract me, I confess my love, my longing,6—and I don’t complain about it. Don’t we every one of us adore the Paphian goddess’s gifts, especially in our cups ? The gods of Wine and Love together have set my heart aflame : man cannot resist them. . . .
e “ κατά τρόπον interpreter ‘ ut solet ’ ” Crusius. Perhaps “ suitably.” Or κατά τρόπον ΐύθύμων, “ after the manner of merry men.”	6 Or “ I confess I like to be in love.”
13 (της) D. L. P.	16 «ξωστι Beazley.
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75	[1 a.d.] LAMENT FOR A COCK
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 219, p. 39. See Crusius, llerodae Mimiambi, p. 131 ; Manteuffel, de opusculis graecis, ρ. 166 (qu. v., further bibliography); *Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 182 ; CrOnert, Philol. 84, 1928, 160. On the alleged metres Wilamowitz, G.G.A. 1900, 50 (denies its existence); Cronert, loc. cit. and Rh. Mus. 44, 1909, 444 ; Crusius, op. cit. p. 132 ; Prescott, Class.
] άλεκτορά μου \δ>]υνάμεθα . ... τη . . σασω . . ασω €κ περιπάτου
............ιθο .... σαι παρ' άλιδρόσοις
........κουσ.......νησα . τα τον βαρ .... χηι
. ... εκ 7τ]αίδος ε[φ]ύλασσεν 6 φίλος μου Τρύφων 5 οΐά περ τε]κνον τη[ρ]ών εν ταΐς άγκάλαις. άπορο]ΰμαι που βαδίσω· ή ναΰς μου ε(ρ)ράγη· τον κ]α[τ\α[θ]ύμιον άπολεσας όρνιθά μου κλαίω . . . φ]ερε τό ερνίο[ν] τροφήν αύτοϋ περιλάβω, του μ[αχ\ίμου του επεραστοϋ τοΰ 'Έ,λληνικοΰ.	κ)
χάρ[ ιν τ]ουτου εκαλούμην μεγας εν τω ι βίωι καί [ελ]εγόμην μακάρι[ο]ς, άνδρες, εν τοΐς φιλο-τρόφ[οις.
φυχομαχώ· 6 γάρ ά[Χ\εκτωρ ήστόχηκε μου καί θακοθάλπαδος ερασθείς εμε εγκατελιπε. άΛΛ’ επιθείς λίθον εμαυτοΰ επί την καρδίαν	15
καθ[η]συχάσομαι. ύμε\ι]ς δ’ υγιαίνετε φίλοι.
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LAMENT FOR A COCK [1 a.d.]
Phil. v. 1909, 158; Platt, Class. Rev. 13, 440; Postgate, ibid. 441.
Fragment from the end of a lament for the loss of a fighting-cock. The speaker is a man, or youth. Traces of an earlier column in the left-hand margin prove that this was a fairly long piece.
. . . we can . . . my cock . . . after (?) a walk . , . beside the sea-bedewed . . . from its childhood my friend Tryphon guarded it, watching over it like a baby in his arms. I know not whither I may go : my ship is wrecked. I weep for the darling bird that I have lost ! Come, let me embrace its chick, this child of the fighter, the beloved, the gallant Greek ! For his sake I was accounted a success in life, I was called a happy man, gentleman, among those who love their pets. I fight for life—my cock has gone astray : he has fallen in love with a sitting hen, and left me in the lurch. I will set a tombstone above my heart, and be at rest. And you, my friends—goodbye to you !
6 Crusius. 9 ίρκίο[ν Crusius, Cronert.	12 ψιλο-
τροφι Π, corr. Crusius.	13 ψυχομαχωι Π, corr. edd.
14	θακαθάλπαδος Π, corr. Bechtel, cl. Herodes vii. 48 όπως veoaaoi τας κόχωνας θάλποντας: τάχα Θάλπιδος Blass; (μιν Π (ν. Dieterich, Unters. zur Gesch. d. gr. Sprache, 190).
15	(ματου Π, later form of όμαυτοΰ frequent in papyri.
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76	[2 a.d.]	CHARITION
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. iii. 1903, no. 413, p. 41. See Crusius, Herodae Mimiambi, p. 101, N. Jahrb. 25, 1910, 98 and Sitzb. Bayer. Akad. 1904, 357 ; Winter, de mimis Oxy., diss. Leips. 1906 ; Manteuffel, de opusculis graecis, p. 127 ; Blass, Archiv, iii. 279, Lit. Centralbl. 1903, 1478 ; Sudhaus, Hermes, 41, 1906, 247 ; Knoke/de Charitio inimo, diss. Kiel, 1908 ; Rostrup, Acad. roy. sci. et lettres de Danemark, Bull. 1915, no. 2 ; Reich, der Mimus, 1903, i. and Deut. Lit.-Zeit. 1933, 44 ; Zielinski, Phil. Woch. 1907, 865 ; Wilamowitz, Kultur der Gegenicart, 1905, i. 8, p. 125; Romagnoli, Riv. d' Italia, 1904·, 500; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 121 ; on the musical symbols esp. Winter, op. cit. 40 ; Manteuffel, Eos, 32, 1929, 40 ; Knoke, op. cit. 22 ; on the barbarian language esp. Hultzsch, Hermes, 39, 1904, 37 ; Winter, op. cit. 23; Rice ap. Powell-Barber, New Chapters, ii. 215; Barnett, J. Eg. Arch. 12, 1926, 13. Preisendanz, Phil. Woch. 36,1916, 651. Vv. 95-98, 103-end, Powell, Collect. Alexandr. p. 181.
The scene is the coast of a barbarian country bordering on the Indian Ocean. The subject is the adventures of Charition, a young Hellene woman, and a party of other Hellenes. Charition is in the power of barbarians. Their king {who can speak some Greek) intends to sacrifice her to Selene, in whose temple she has taken refuge. Her brother has arrived with a party of Hellenes: and they effect her rescue by making her captors drunk.
This is a low sort of music-hall performance. Such are the lack of invention in the story, and of inspiration in the style, that the chief sources of amusement are the dirty humour of the Clown and the gibberish of the savages. It is indeed a far cry from Attic Tragedy : yet thereto it owes, however remotelyi its plot. Euripides' Iphigenia in 836
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Tauris was evidently the model for the story (see Winter, p.26 : Charition = Iphigenia ; the barbarian king — Thoas; the foolish friend (Β) —Pylades ; in both works the sister, priestess of a goddess in a barbaric country, is rescued by her brother who outwits the local king. Most striking, too, is the parallel between the theft of the sabred image in I.T. and the proposed theft of the goddess’s property in our mime). Euripides’ Cyclops probably suggested the detail of the heroine'8 escape.
The date of the composition is uncertain: probably not much earlier than the age of the Papyrus itself; late 1st or early 2nd century a.d. would be a likely date.
The barbarian “ language ” : Hultzsch (loc. cit. : cf. Sama Sastri, ap. Rice, loc. cit.) suggested that it may wholly or partly represent an ancient Indian dialect. There are, it seems, a few more or less striking coincidences, e.g. κονζ« = konca (Dravidian, “ a little ”) ; ·π€τρ€κιω = patrakke (Kanarese, “ to a cup ”) ; πανουμβρητικα = panam ampita (Sanskrit, “ a drink, nectar ’’). But it is doubtful whether these coincidences are more significant than e.g. the equation ouevi—veni {Latin, “ come ”). Rice (loc. cit., cf. Knoke, p. 22) was sceptical about the theory of Hultzsch : to which Barnett, loc. cit., dealt what to the layman seems a deathblow. In any case, the ancient audiences, of course, would not have understood a syllable of the jargon ; they merely rejoiced in the exquisite humour of polysyllabic nonsense.
The characters : A is Charition, the heroine; Β is a buffoon ; Γ is Charition’s brother, who rescues her ; Δ is captain of the rescue-ship; S~ is one of the Greek party (1Winter, pp. 34-35, thinks him identical with 9 ' unlikely vol. ι	ζ	337
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and unnecessary); 9 (9 in the Papyrus) and Ζ are barbarians; whose king is designated ΒΑΣ(ΙΛΕΥΣ); the sign Κοι(νήι),
“ all together” denotes the unanimous voice of a group, whether of Greeks or of barbarians ; at v. 9 enters a group of barbarian women, returned from hunting.
Stage-directions : Τ (ϊ- in the Papyrus) probably refers to the music, and may stand for Τυμπανισμός) : cf. τυμπανισμός) πολ(ΰς), τ(νμπανισμός) έ (=πεντάκις ?). Κροΰσ(ις)=
“ α striking ” {pf musical instruments). The two strokes,
= (curved, X, in the Papyrus), which sometimes stand before or after Τ but more often by themselves, may also
Γ S" κυρία Χαρίτιον, σύγχαιρε τουτ[ων μοι λελυμενωι.
Α μεγάλοι οι θεοί.
Β ποιοι θεοί, μωρέ; YlopSrj.
Α παΰσαι, άνθρωπε.	5
Γ αύτοΰ με εκδεχεσθε, εγώ δε πορ[ευ-θείς το πλοίον εφορμον [ ποιήσω.
Α 7τορεύον ϊδον καί αι γυναίκες [ αυτών άπδ κυνηγιού παραγίγνοντ[αι.
Β ου, πηλίκα τοξικά εχουσι. γτν[η] κραυνου. αλ[λη] AaAAe.
Αλ[λη] λαιταλιαντα λαλλε αβ . . αιγμ[
Αλ[λη] κοτακως αναβ . ιωσαρα.
Β χαίρετε =	1δ
ΚΟι[νηι] λασπαθια =
Β at κυρία, βοηθει.
1-43, written on the verso of Π, are almost certainly an actor-interpolator’s rewriting of a portion of the mime on the recto, marked there (in part) for deletion, viz. col. i. 30-36 338
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have some musical significance (Winter, pp. 40-42 suggests that they are a conventional drawing of castanets; the straight horizontal dash — may similarly depict some sort of flute or pipe). The word ττορδ(ή), once associated with the remarks of the Clown, is surely a stage-direction : it may have played an integral part in the action of the farce {Winter, p. 45 : artillery to repel the approach of the barbarians, cf. vv. 45-46). V. 101 καταστολή probably means “ Finale ” or “ Denouementcf. καταστροφή, ρ. 364 below.
The piece is written in vaguely rhythmical prose, with one short metrical interval {95-98 Sotad.; 103 iamb.; 105-110 and 112 troch. tetr.; 111 iamb.).
Γ(F) Lady Charition, rejoice with me at my escape ! LCharit. Great are the gods ϊ
Clown-. The gods indeed ! Idiot! {Makes a vulgar noise.)
Char. Fellow, less noise !
(F) Wait for me here. I’ll go and bring the ship to anchor.
Char. Go along, then. Look, here are their women, back from hunting !
Clown. Ooh ! What huge bows they have !
A Woman. Kraunou.
Another Woman. Lalle.
Another Woman. Laitalianta lalle . . .
Another Woman. Kotakos anab . iosara.
Clown. Good day to you !
Chorus. Laspqfhia.
Clown. Lady, help me !
Hunt (too fragmentary for inclusion here), and 46-63 of my text. I print the whole of the interpolation together at the head of the piece, w. 1-43.	1-25 rewrites col. i.
30-36 Hunt, 26-43 rewrites 46-63.	6-8 nopevOeis ποιήσω
Π, ποιήσω sed. Hunt.
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Α αλεμακα = koi[nhi] αλεμακα. [
Β παρ’ ημών earl fou/c ηλεω~\ μα την *Α[θήνην.
Α ταλαίπωρε, δόζασαί σε πολέμι[ο]ν είναι παρ' ολίγον ετόζευσαν. [
Β πάντα μοι κακά· θέλεις οΰν κα[ί ταυ]τ[ας εις τον Ύώλιχον ποταμόν [απελάσω;
Α ως θέλεις. Τ. Β πορδή. [ κοι[νηι] μινει.
Γ κυρία Χαρίτιον, κατ αρχήν [βλέπω του ανέμου ώστε ημάς πε[ράσαντας τό ’Ινδικόν πέλαγος ύπ[οφυγεΐν ώστε είσελθοΰσα τα σε[αυτης άρον, καί εάν τι δύνηι των άν[αθημάτων της θεού βάστασον.
Α σ[ω]φ[ρο]νησον, άνθρωπε’ ο[ι) δει τούς σωτηρία[ς] δεομένους μετ[ά ιεροσυλίας ταύτην από θεών αιτε[ΐσθαι. πώς γό.ρ ύπακουσουσιν αύ[τών πονηριάν τον έλεον έπισπωμ[ένων;
Β συ μη απτού, εγώ άρώ.
Γ συ τοίνυν τα σεαυτής άρον.
Α ούδ' εκείνων χρείαν έχω, μόν[ον δέ τό πρόσω-
1τον τοΰ πατρός θεάσασθ[αι.
S’ είσελθε τοίνυν συ δε οφον [
διακονησηις άκρατέστερ[ον τον οίνον
διδους, αυτοί γάρ ούτοι πρ[οσέρχονται.] ]|
19 ούκ ηλΐω unintelligible and probably corrupt: ον κηλεΐν 340
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Char. Alemaka.
Chorus. Alemaka.
Clown. By Athene, there is no . . . from us !
Char. You poor fool, they took you for an enemy and nearly shot you !
Clown. Nothing but trouble for me ! Would you like me to drive them too away to the river Psolichus ?
Char. Just as you please.
(Drums. Cloivn imitates them)
Chorus. Minei.
(F) Lady Charition, I see the wind is getting up, so we may escape across the Indian Ocean ! Go in and take up your belongings. And pick up any of the goddess’s offerings you can.
(A) My good fellow, be sensible ! Those in need of salvation must not commit sacrilege in the moment of asking the gods for it. How are they going to listen to men who try to win mercy with wrongdoing ?
Clown. Don’t you touch it—I will take it up !
(F) Well, take up your own things then.
Char. I don’t need them either: all I want is to see my father’s face.
,(F) Go in, then. As for you (to the Clown), serve their food, give them their wine rather strong. Here
they come in person I’ll
is possible, but hardly makes sense (Hunt, who suggests that there may have been some play on αλΐμακα ν. 18). ούκ ήιδὲιν Crusius. 22-23 Crusius. 26 Π has αγων[ in left-hand margin. A stage-direction αγωνία, αγώνισμα seems hardly appropriate at this point. Perhaps misplaced, see Manteuffel ad loc.
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Β δοκώ χοιριδίων θυγατέράς εισί· εγώ καί ταύτας
άπολύσω. Τ. πορδ(ή) . κοι[νηι] αι αρ-μινθι = — Τ.
Β και αΰται εις τον Ύώλιχον πεφεύγασι.
Γ και μάλα, αλλά ετοιμαζώμεθα [ἐ]αν σωθώμεν. Β κυρία Χαρίτιον, ετοιμάζου εάν δυνηθήις τι των αναθημάτων της θεοΰ μαλώσαι.
Α εύφήμει- ου δει τούς σωτηρίας δεόμενους με-θ’ Ιεροσυλίας ταύτην παρά θεών αίτεΐσθαι. πώς γάρ ύπακού(σ)ουσι ταΐς εύχαΐς πονηριαι τον ελεον μελλόντων παρ[ασπά]σθαι; τα τής θ βου δει μενειν όσίως.
Β συ μη απτού, βγω άρώ. Α μη παίζε, άλλ εάν παρα-
γενωνται διακόνει αύτοίς τον οίνον ά[κ]ρατον. Β ία ν δε μη θελουσιν ούτως πινειν;
Γ μωρέ, ἐν [τ]ουτοις τοΐς τόποις οίνος [ου]κ ώνι[ος,
λοιπδν [8e] εάν του γε'νους δρά^ω[ν]τα[ι] άπειρ[ι]αι πο-θοΰντ[ες] άκρατον πίνουσιν.
Β εγώ αύτοΐς καί την τρυγίαν διακούω.
45 ? απελάσω. ·	47 Sudhaus.	50 Cf. Alciphron
45
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Clown. Daughters of little swine, I call them. I will get rid of them too.
(Drums. Clown imitates them)
Chorus. Ai arminthi.
(Drums)
Clown. So they too have run away to the Psolichus !
(C)	They have indeed. But let’s get ready, if we are to escape.
Clown. Lady Charition, get ready, see if you can tuck under your arm one of the offerings to the goddess.
Char. Hush ! Those in need of salvation must not commit sacrilege in the moment of asking the gods for it. How are they going to listen to the prayers of those who mean to snatch mercy through wrongdoing ? The goddess’s property must remain in sanctity.
Clown. Don’t you touch it—I will take it up.
Char. Don’t be silly. Serve them their wine neat, if they come here.
Clown. Suppose they refuse to drink it so ?
(C)	Idiot, wine is not for sale in this country α : it follows that if they get their hands on this kind of thing, inexperience whets their appetite,—they drink it neat.
Clown*. I’ll serve them, dregs and all!
° Wine has never been produced in India (see Winter, op. cit. p. 25) except sparsely in a very few districts (Strabo, p. 694).
3. 46. 3 τὰ χ(ΐρό μάκτρον imo μήλης λαβών έξηλλόμην (Winter). 52 νπακουουσι Π, corr. D. L. Ρ. ; cf. ν. 35.	53 παρα-
σπάσθαι Sudhaus. 59 End Manteuffel.
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Γ αυτοί δε ουτοι λαλούμενοι μετά των
Ι;----------Ο
τταραγίγνονται. Τ άναπεσ( ). Τ δίς
μέσος. Τ............οσαλλ[
BAs[iaets] βραθις. κοι[νηι] βραθεις. Β τί λεγου[σι;
Γ εις τα μερίδια, φησι, λάχωμεν. Β λάχω-
[μ]εν. Τ.	65
ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2] στουκετταιρομελλοκοροκη. Β βάσκ , άλαστε.
ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2 β]ραθιε = Τ. βερη' κονζει· δαμυν ττε-τρεκιω
7τακτει- κορταμες- βερη' ιαλερω· δεττωμενζι πετρεκιω- δαμυτ· κινζη · τταξει■ ζεβης· λολω βία· βραδις· κοττως. κοι[νηι] κοττως. 70 Β κοττως υμάς λακτίσαιτο. ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2] ζοττιτ.
Τ.
Β τί λεγουσι; Γ ττειν δδς ταχέως.
Β δκνείς οΰν λαλεΐν; καλημερε, χαΐρε. = Τ. ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2] ζεισουκορμοσηδε. Τ. Β α, μη ύγι-αίνων.
Γ υδαρές ear ι, βάλε οίνον. Τ πολ(υς).	75
9 σκαλμακαταβατττειραγουμι.
63	Perhaps for άναπαισ[τικός] Hunt:	άναπλασ(σόμίνος)
Manteuffel. Τ δισ(σδο) μίσ(ος) Manteuffel, who writes also ό[τόπ]ος άλλ[άσσ€ται.	76 γονμμι ed. pr., -γονμι Knoke.
α So ed pr.: perhaps “Don’t, if you are in your senses!” ,344
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(C) Here they come, bathed, with . . .
(Drums, twice, moderate)
King. Brathis.
Chorus. Bratheis.
Clown. What do they say ?
(C) “ Let us draw lots for portions,” he says. Clown. Yes, let us !
(Drums)
King. Stoukepairomellokoroke.
Clown. Get away, confound you !
King. Brathie.
(Drums)
Bere konzei damun petrekio paktei kortames here ialero depomenzi petrekio damut kinze paxei zebes lolo bia bradis kottos.
Chorus. Kottos.
Clown. May Kottos kick you hard !
King. Zopit.
(Drums)
Clown. What do they mean ?
(C) Give them a drink, hurry up.
Cloavn. So you won't talk ? Good day to you, hullo there !
(Drums)
King. Zeisoukormosede.
(Drums)
Clown. Not if I know it! a
(C) It’s watery : put some wine in.
(Drums, loud)
9 Skalmakatabapteiragoumi.
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ζ τουγουμμι = νεκελεκεθρω. 9 ειτουβελ-λετρα
χουπτεραγουμι. Β αι = μἡ αηδίαν παύ-σασθε. Τ. =
αΐ = τί ποιείτε; Ζ τραχουντερμανα.
9	βουλλιτικαλουμβαι πλαταγουλδα = βι[ απνλ ευκασαρ. Τ. β[α2(ιλεΤ2)] χορβονορ-βοθορβα[
τουμιωναζιζδεσπιτ πλαταγουλδα = βι[ σεοσαραχις. Τ. ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2] . . . οραδω = σατυρ[ Τ.
ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2] ουαμεσαρεσυμφαραδαρα = ηι = ια = δα[ Β μαρθα = μαριθουμα εδμαιμαι = μαιθο[
θαμουνα μαρθα = μαριθουμα. Τ........τυν[
ΒΑ2[ιλεϊ2] μαλπινιακουρουκουκουβι = — καρακο ... ρα
ΚΟι[νηι] αβα. βα2[ιλετ2] ζαβεδε = — ζαβιλιγι-δουμβα. Κο[ι(νηι)]. αβα ουν[
ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2] πανουμβρητικατεμανουαμβρητουουενι.
KOI [ν H ϊ] πανουμβρητικατεμανουαμβρητουουενι. παρακουμβρητικατε[μ]ανουαμβρητουουενι ολυσαδιζαπαρδαπισκουπισκατεμαν = αρει-μαν[
ριδαου = — ουπατει[ ]α = — Τ ἐ.
ΒΑ2[ΐΛΕΤ2 βά]ρβαρον ανάγω χορόν άπλετον, θεά Σελη[νη,
προς ρυθμόν άνετωι βήματι βαρβάρωι [προ-
80
85
90
95
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Ζ Tougoummi nekelekeih.ro.
9 Eitoubelletra choupteragoumi.
Ci.owx. Oh ! Stop your dirty tricks !
(Drums)
\Yhat are you doing ?
Ζ Trachountermana.
9 Boullitikaloumbai platagoulda bi . . . apuleukasar. (Drums)
Kin'g. Chorbonorbothorba toumionaxizdespit platagoulda bi . . . seosarachis.
(Dru7ns)
King. . . . Orado saiur . . .
(Drums)
King. Ouamesaresumpsaradara.
Ei ia da
Clown. Martha marithouma edmaimai maitho . . . thamouna martha manthouma.
(Drums)
. . . tun . . .
Kixg. Malpiniakouroukoukoubi karako . . . ra. Chorus. Aba.
King. Zabede zabiligidoumba.
Chorus. Aba oun . . .
Κixg. Panoumbretikatemanouambretououeni.
Chorus. Panoumbretikatemanouambretououeni para-koumbretikatemanouambretououeni olusadizapardapiskou-piskateman areiman . . . ridaou oupatei . a.
(Drums, five times)
Kixg. Barbaric, unconfined the dance I lead, O goddess Moon !—advancing with barbaric step, in-
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’Ινδών δε 7τρόμοι προς ί[ε]ρόθρουν = δότε [ [Σ]ηρικόν ιδίως Θεαστικόν βήμα παρα~
Λ[.] . . Τ πολ(ϋς), κροΰσ(ις). κοι[νηι] ορκισ[.] Β τί πάλι
λέγουσι;	100
Γ όρχησαί φησι. Β πάντα τα των ζώντων.
Τ. Πο/>δ(ἡ).
Γ άναβαλόντες αυτόν ταΐς ίεραΐς ζώναις κατα-[δησα]τε. Τ πολύς. Καταστολἡ.
Β οντοι μεν ηδη τηι μέθη ι βαροΰνται.
Γ επαινώ, σύ δε, Χαρίτιον, δεύρο έξω.
Α δεν[ρ\ άδ]ελφε', θ άσσον (άρ’) άπανθ* έτοιμα
τυγχάν[ει;	105
Γ πάντα y[a]p· τό πλοίον όρμε ϊ πλησίον τί μέλλετε;
σοι [λέ]γω, πρωρεΰ, παράβαλε δεΰρ’ άγων τη[ν ναΰν ταχύ. δ εάν εγώ π[ρ]ώτως κελεύσω Β	πάλι λαλεΐς, καταστροφεΰ;
άπο\Χ\ίπωμεν αυτόν εζω καταφιλεΐν (τον) πύνδ[ακα.
Γ ένδον εστέ πάντες; κοι[νηι] ένδον. Α
ώ τάλαιν[α συμφοράς,	ΠΟ
τρόμος πολύς με την παναθλίων κρατεί, ευμενής, δέσποινα, γίγνου· σώ(ι)ζε την ση ν πρό[σπολον.
97 [κροταλισμόν Winter.	108 eav π[ρ]ωτος εγω 6 κυ-
βερνήτης κελεύσω Π; corr. Hunt, Crusius (ό κυβερνήτης is probably a gloss on εγώ).	110 Sudhaus.
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temperate in rhythm ! Chieftains of India, bring the drum of mystic sound ! The frenzied Seric step . . . severally . . .
(Drums, loud: clapping)
Chorus. Orkis . . .
Clown. What are they saying again ?
(C) He says, dance.
Clown. Just like real men !
(Drums. Clorvn imitates them)
(C) Hoist him up and bind him with the sacred girdles !
(Drums, loud : Denouement)
Clown. Well, they’re heavy now with the drink----
(C) Good ! Charition, come out here !
Char. Come, brother, quickly! Is everything ready ?
(C) Yes, everything. The boat is at anchor not far away. What are you waiting for ? Helmsman ! I tell you to bring the ship alongside here at once !
Ship’s Captain. If I give the order first--
Clown. What, talking again, you bungler ? Let’s leave him outside to kiss the ship’s behind !
(C) Are you all aboard ?
Chorus. All aboard.
Char. Woe is me ! A mighty trembling masters me, unhappy ! Grant us your favour, Lady goddess I Save your handmaiden !
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77	[2 a.d.]	ADULTERESS
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. iii. 1903, no. 413, p. 41. See Crusius, Ilerodae Mimiambi, p. 110 ; Sudhaus, Hermes, 41, 1906, 247 ; Knox, Philol. 81, 243 ; Manteuffel, de opus-culis graecis, pp. 46 and 138, qu. v. for further bibliography ; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 122 ; Reich, der Mimus, ϊ.; Lyngby, Eranos, 26, 52 ; Winter, op. cit. p. 49 ; Knoke, op. cit. (revised text), p. 35.
I follow Crusius's text in the distribution of parts from vv. 60-end (except in υ. 61, where he makes no change of speaker after γελάσω). This distribution, however incorrect it may be in detail, is certainly correct in principle. The division of the piece into separate scenes is based upon no explicit indication in Π, but appears to be a necessary expedient. I suppose a pause of only a few seconds at the end of each scene : longer intervals are unlikely. The Archi-mima leaves the stage at υ. 10 εΙσεΧενσομαι; there is an interval after εΙσεΧθόντες v. 19 ; again after ίΧθετε v. 26 the Adulteress departs, and returns almost immediately, ΐξιοΰσα v. 26 ; she leaves again at εϊσεΧθε v. 35, at άπεΧ-θόντεε και ημείς V. 44, at εΙοεΧθοΰαα V. 51, and at εισεΧθόντες v. 56. A break in the performance is most clearly indicated by v. 10 ; the slaves remove their victims, and the Adulteress says that she will go indoors ; but in the same line the slaves have evidently returned, their mission accomplished (or rather frustrated) ; clearly there was a pause in the action after εΙσεΧεύσομαι ν. 10, during which the Adulteress left the scene for a moment. Cf. vv. 25-26 : the Adulteress orders the execution of Aesopus,—and at once inspects his corpse ; again, there was a brief interval for the fulfilment of her commands.
It is probable that all the roles were enacted by one Archi-850
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ADULTERESS	[2 a.d.]
mima (Winter, p. 54) : for the sake of clearness, I write as though the separate characters were portrayed by separate actors. The plot appears to be :—
Scene I—The Adulteress (hereinafter A) has made advances to a slave Aesopus, who refuses her. She condemns him to death, together with his mistress Apollonia. Slaves remove the convicts : A goes indoors to await their report.
Scene II—The slaves, who have probably released their fellows through compassion, report that Aesopus and Apollonia have escaped, apparently through divine intervention. A demands that they be caught and brutally executed. She withdraws again.
Scene III—Apollonia returns and is arrested ; her execution and the arrest of Aesopus are commanded.
Scene IV—Aesopus is brought, apparently dead, to the door. A mourns him.
Scene V—A plots with Malacus (a slave who is eager to enjoy the favour of his mistress) to poison her husband. They withdraw together.
Scene VI—A inspects the body of Apollonia, who has been brought in—apparently dead—and laid beside Aesopus. A sends a parasite to summon her doomed husband, and departs to prepare the fatal table.
Scene VII—A announces that all is ready, and goes indoors to accomplish her murderous designs.
Scene VIII—The husband is carried on to the scene, apparently dead. The Archimima has now finished the role of the Adulteress, and begins to enact a dialogue between the minor characters. The parasite laments the passing of his master; Malacus interrupts and begins a dirge ; but
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suddenly the husband, who was only feigning death, leaps up and orders Spinther to belabour Malacus. The husband now perceives the figure of Aesopus, and inquires who he is : from the reply it appears that Aesopus and Apollonia are both alive and well.
This is a fine piece of writing in its class. The construe-
I
ώστε, πάΐδ(ες), συνλαβόντ{ες) τοϋτον ελκετε επί την
πεπρωμενην. προάγετε νυν κά κείνην ως εστιν
πεφιμωμενη. ν μιν λέγω, άπαγαγόντες αυτούς
κατά άμφότερα τα ακρωτήρια κ]α£ τα παρακείμενα
δένδρα προσδησατε, μακράν διασπ[ά]σαντες 5
άλλον άπ [ά]ΛΑου και βλεπετε μη πο(τε) τώι ετερωι
δείξητε, μη της άλλήλων οφεως [πλ]ησθεντες
μεθ’ ήδον[η]ς άποθάνωσι. σφαγιάσαντες δε αυτούς
π ρος με εσω άντάτε. είρηκα· εγώ δ’ ένδον είσ-
ελεύσομα[ι].
II
τί λεγετε ύμ(εΐς); οντ(ως) ο[ί] θεοί ύμΐν	10
εφαντάσθ(ησαν), [κ]αι υμείς εφοβήθ[ητ]ε, κα\1.............
γεγόνασι; \β]γώ [υ]μιν καταγγέλλω], εκείνοι
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tion is elaborate and dramatically good; the language is powerful, picturesque, sometimes even poetical. This author, who probably lived near the end of the 1st century a.d., controls the Greek language easily, and affects a pleasing directness and economy of style. This Archimima has indeed an excellent part to play, varied and vivid,—first furious and vindictive, then repentant and sentimental; first exultant, then subtly cunning and sinister.
The writer's model was clearly the fifth Mime of Herodes: and it may not be fanciful to detect the influence of Euripides’ Medea upon the character of the Archimima.
Scene I
(A) So seize him, slaves, and drag him to his doom. Now bring out the woman too, gagged, just as she is. I order you to take them away to the two promontories and bind them down to the trees there ; drag them far apart from each other, and see that you don’t shew one to the other, lest they die rejoicing, feasting their eyes upon each other I When you have cut their throats, come and meet me inside. That is all. I’m going indoors.
Scexe II
(A) What are you saying ? Oh really, the gods appeared to you, and you were frightened, and they (escaped) ? . . . I can tell you this, that even if they 11
11	κα[ΐ eVeiV](oi) αόρατοι) Knoke, Crusius. αγγέλλω Crusius.
12 κατ-
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el καί υμά[ς] δ[ιε]φνγον τους όρε[ο]φ[ύΧ\ακας ον μἡ λάθωσι.
vvvl δε τοΐς θεοΐς άπαράσ(θ)αι βουλομαι, Σπινθήρ·
δμοσον επιπ .. σ..................ινόμενα.
λ[εγ]ετε	15
τα προς τά[ς] θυσίας, ειτειδάν οι 0eol και επ' άγαθώι
ήμΐν φα[ί]ν€σθαι μελλω(σιν) ως προσεχ(οντες) ύμνήσ(ατ€)
τους 0eoii[s]. μαστιγία, ου θελ(εις) ποιεΐν τα επιτασσόμενα);
τίγεγονε[ν; ή] μαίνη{ι); εΐσελθόντ(ες) ΐδετε τις ἐστιν.
III
τί φησιν; (ἡ'δ’) ήν αρα; ΐδετε μἡ [κ:]αι 6 υπερήφανος	20
εσω. εστί. ύμΐν λέγω, ἀ7ΓαΛΛά[^α]ντ€ς ταν-την παράδοτε τ[οίς] ο ρεοφυλαξ ι και είπατε εν πόλλώι σιδήρωι
τηρεΐν ἐ[π]ιμ€λως. ελκετε, σύρετε, άπάγετε. και ό[μ]ά[ς δ]ε εκείνον άναζητήσαντες άποσφα-
γιάσαντες τ\ε προβάλετε ΐνα {ey]co αύτδν νεκρόν ίδω.	25
ελθετε Σπινθήρ, Μάλα/ce, μετ' εμοϋ·
IV
εξιονσα
..........άκρ]ιβώς νυν ιδεΐν πειράσομαι ει
τεθνηκε
S 54
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escaped you, they certainly will not evade the mountain-police. Now I want to ask the gods their mercy, Spinther. Swear . . . say the sacrificial prayers. When the gods are about to appear to us with good omen, sing their praises as if you meant it.° Villain, won’t you do as you’re told ? What’s happened to you ? Are you mad ? (A noise, offstage.) Go indoors and see who it is.
Scene III
(A) What does he say ? Oh, it’s she,6 is it ? See if our high and mighty friend® isn’t indoors too. I tell you, take this woman away, hand her over to the mountain-police, tell them to load her with chains and watch her carefully. Pull her—drag her—away with her ! As for you, go and look for the man ; kill him, and throw the corpse down before me, so that I may see him dead. Spinther and#Malacus, come with me.
Scene IV
(A) Out I come ... I will try to see for certain if
a Lit. “ like people paying attention.”	b Apollonia.
e Aesopus.
13	δ[ι«]ψνγ«ν G.-H., corr. Crusius. 19 Supp]. Sud-haus. 20 (ήδ’) ήν άρα Crusius.
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εκείνος, ὅ]πως μη πάλιν πλανηι μ’ ερις. ώδε μεν
............]καμαι τα ώδε. εε, ίδ[ο]υ οντος·
αι ταλαίπωρε, συ yap] ήθελες οϋτω ριφηναι μάλλον η εμε
φιλεΐν; κε]ίμενον δε κωφόν πώς άποδύρομαι; νεκρώι
ει τις ποτ\ε γεγονεν, ηρται πάσα ερις. ανα-παυσον
............κ]εκ[α]ρμενας φρενας άρώ.
Σιπινθηρ, ποθεν σου ό οφθαλμός ημερωται; ώδε άνω
συνείσελθε μοι, μαστιγία, όπως οίνον διυ-λίσω. εΐσελθε,	35
εισελθε, μαστιγία' ώδε πάρελθε. ποταπα περιπατεις ; ώδε στρεφου.
V
που σου τό ημισυ του χιτωνί(ου), τό ημισυ;
εγώ σοι πάντα περί πάντων αποδώσω, οϋτω μοι
δέδοκται, Μάλα/ce· πάντας άνελοΰσα καί πωλήσασα
τα υπάρχοντά πού ποτε χωρίσεσθαι. νΰν του γεροντ(ος)	40
εγκρατής θέλω γενεσ(θαι) πριν τι τούτ(ων) επιγνοΐ· και γά,ρ εύκαίρως εχω φάρμακον θανάσιμον ο μετ' οίνομελιτος διηθήσασα
S 56
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he is dead, so that I mayn’t be bothered with jealousy again. . . . Oh, look ! here he is ! Poor fool, so you preferred to be cast out like this, rather than be my lover ? Deaf he lies—how shall I mourn him ? Whatever quarrel I may have had with this dead man, now it is all over ! Stop ! . . . I will ease my ravished heart! Spinther! Why looking so subdued ? Come up here to me, confound you ! I want to strain some Avine. Come in, come in, confound you, come in here! Where (?) are you walking ? This way !
Scene V
(A) Where’s the half of your tunic—the half of it, I say ? I will pay in full for everything. My mind is made up, Malacus.—I will kill them all and sell the property and retire somewhere. What I want now is to get the old man into my power, before he has any notion of the plot. I have a fatal drug—it comes in most conveniently !—which I will strain
28 πλανήι μέ ns Sudhaus, and Π acc. to Knoke. 29 ου γὰρ (ΐτίσ]ταμαι Crusius.	30 συ γάρ Manteuffel.
32 Sudhaus.
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δώσω αύτώι πεΐν. ώστε πορευθεις τηι πλατ(ε)ίαι θύραι κά-
λεσον αυτόν ως επι διαλλαγάς. άπελθόντες και ημείς
τω ι παρασίτωι τα περί του γεροντος προσ-αναθώμεθα.	45
VI
παίδων, παΐ· το τοιοΰτον εστιν, παράσιτε· οντος τις εστι;
αυτή δε; τί οΰν αύτηι εγενετο; ά\ποκ]α-λυφον ίνα ϊδω
αυτήν, χρείαν σου άχω. το τοιοΰτόν εστιν, παράσιτε.
μετανοησασ(α) θελ(ω) τώι . γεροντ(ι) διαλ-λαγ(ηναι). πορευθεις οΰν
ΐδε αύτδν και άγε προς εμε, εγώ δε είσελ-θοΰσα τα προς τδ	50
άριστον ύμΐν ετοιμάσ[ω].
VII
επαινώ, ΜάΑα/ce,
τδ τάχος.
τ[ο] φάρμακον δχεις συγκεκραμενον καί τδ άριστον
ζ[τοι]μόν εστι; τδ ποιον; Μάλακε, λαβε ιδού οίνόμελι.
τάλας, δοκώ πανόλημπτος γεγονεν δ παράσιτος· τ άλας, γελάι.
σ[υν]ακολουθησ[α]τε αύτώι μη καί τι πάθηι. τούτο μεν ως	65
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together with mead and give him to drink. So go and stand at the broad gate and call him—say, for a reconciliation. Let us too withdraw, and take the Parasite into our confidence about the old man.
Scene VI
(A) Slave ! Slave, I say! The case is like this, my dear toady.—Who is this ? And who is she ? What’s the matter with her, then ? Uncover her so that I can see her.—I want your help ; the case is like this, my good toady :—I have repented, and ■want a reconciliation with the old man. So go and see him, and bring him to me, and I will go in and prepare your lunch.
Scene VII
(A) Thank you, Malacus, for being so quick. You have got the drug mixed, and the lunch is ready ? I beg your pardon ? Here Malacus, take the mead. Poor fellow, I think the devil has got into our toady ! —He’s laughing, poor fool. Follow him, and see that nothing happens to him. So that is settled as I
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εβ[ο]υλόμην τετ[ε]λεοται* είσελθ[όν]re? Tvepi των λοιπών
άσφαλεστερον βουλευσώμεθα. ΜάΑα/ce, πάντα η μιν κατά
γνώμην προκεχώρηκε, εάν ετι τον γέροντα άνελωμεν.
VIII
παράσιτε, τί γεγονεν; αι πως; μάλιστα, πάντων γαρ
ν[ΰ]ν εγκρατής γεγονα. [sni.] άγωμεν, παράσιτε, τί ονν θελεις;	60
[παρ.] Σπινθήρ, επιδος μοι φόνον ικανόν. [2ΠΙ.] παράσιτε, φοβο[ΰ]μαι
μη γελάσω. [μαλ.] και καλώς λεγεις.
[παρ.] λέγω - τί με δει λέγειν; πά[τ]ερ κύριε, τινι με καταλείπεις; άπολώ-λεκά μου την
παρρησ(ίαν,) την δόζ(αν), τό ελευθέριον φώς.
συ μου ης ό κύριος, τουτωι-----
[μαλ.] άφες, εγώ αυτόν θρηνήσω. ούαί σοι,
ταλαίπωρε, άκληρε,	65
ά[λγ]εινε, άναφρόδire* ούαί σοι· [δε5Π.] ούαί μοι· οΐδα γάρ σε δστις π[οτ\ε ει. Σπινθήρ, ζύλα επί τούτον, οΰτος πάλιν τις ἐστιν;
[2Πΐ.] μόνουα ι σώοι, δέσποτα.
61 φαων ἱμάτιον Κηοχ.	64 ή?=ησθα, as usual in com-
mon speech at this time. 65 Above άφες κτλ. Π has
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wanted it. We shall plan the rest more securely if we go indoors. Everything has gone as I intended, Malacus, if we also make away with the old man.
Scene VIII
(A) My dear toady, what has happened ?—Oh ! How ?—Certainly, for I now have all I want. (The body of the Old Man is introduced on a bier.)
Spinther. Come along, toady ! What is it you want ?
Toady. Spinther, give me sufficient means of death !
Spinther. Toady, I’m afraid I shall laugh !
Malacus. Quite right too !
Toady. I say—well, what should I say ? (Tragically) Father and master, to whom are you leaving me ? I have lost my freedom of speech, my reputation, my light of liberty. You were my master. To him-----
Malacus. (Ironically) Let me sing him his dirge. Woe to you, miserable, hapless, troublesome, unlovable man ! Woe to you !
Old Max. (Leaping from his bier: he had only been pretending to he dead)—Woe to me !—I knew who you are ! Spinther, bring the stocks for him. (Catching sight of Aesopus.) Who is this again ?
Spinther. Master, they are still safe !
μόνον αληθώς ον λέγω. Perhaps σοι· οἶδα.	67 Above
Σπινθήρ Π has μασό(υ)μ€νΐ. π[οτ]e Sudhaus.
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78	[2 a.d.]	A QUARREL
Ed. pr. Korte, Archiv fur Papyrusforschung, vi. 1913, ρ. 1 with Plate. See Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 97, p. 67 ; Crusius, Herodae Mimiambi, p. 117 ; Manteuffel, de opusculis graecis, p. 146 and Hermes, 65, 126 ; de Stephani, Phil. Woch. 1914, 253; Knox, Philol. 81, 243; Korte, Archiv, vii. 153 ; Srebrny, Journ. Minist. Nar. Prosw., Petrograd, 1917 and Eos, 30, 1927, p. 401 ; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 123.
About this fragment speculation has exceeded all reasonable bounds. Readers may peruse the piece and decide whether there is the least evidence for the greater part of e.g. Crusius’s interpretation:—“ muliercula iuvenem amans atque divitiis sibi devinciens; iuvenis mollis et asotos, ei non tribuens quod postulat sed πυγίζων [this word depends on an unnecessary correction]. Vir senescens "Ιων πατήρ cinaedologus cum iuvene Veneris masculae vinculo con-iunctus, mulierculae infestus. Iuvenis frater, homo frugi sed qui mulierem divitem a patre commendatam afratre spretam domo recipere non dedignetur ”—more follows, even more widely separated from the evidence. Manteuffel does not recede so far from the facts until the end, when he bases inferences upon the most questionable supplements of w. 19, 21, 24.
If we return to the fragment itself, we shall not diverge very much from the sober conclusions of the first editor. This much is certain :—
(a) At least five characters are designated in Π : A, B, Γ, Δ and some sort of group or “ chorus ” denoted by the
Α ττοϋ το δίκαιον;
Β παρά τοΐς άλληλους \ττ\υτίζουσί.
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A QUARREL	[2 a.d.]
marginal direction Κοι(νήι). Γ is evidently named “ Father Ion ” (υ. 7) ; A is probably a woman (ταύτης ν. 3) ; Δ is α man (ν. 25), probably a young man (ν. 17, he refers to his father); another man is referred to several times (v. 13 avrov, v. 15 τούτωι, ν. IS τούτου) ; this could be, but is not necessarily, Β (/ refer to him hereafter as Χ). Β may possibly be a buffoon, like the cloicn in P. Oxy. 413. The identity of the “ chorus ” is quite uncertain.
(b) There is a dispute between Δ and X : possibly concerned with A, who complains of unjust treatment. Γ acts as arbiter in the quarrel; he is a friend of the father of X, and seems likely to give his verdict in favour of Χ. X has recently suffered a misfortune (possibly the death of his father, vv. 15,18), and Γ has come to sympathize with him.
Beyond this point I perceive no reference which is both legitimate and important. Two young men are quarrelling, probably about a woman ; an older man is arbitrating between them : he is predisposed in favour of one of the two disputants. The cause of the quarrel probably lay in the question of the possession of the woman : the result of it is altogether beyond conjecture.
[This fragment is inscribed ίκ βιβλιοθήκης Πράσιον Ήρακλΐ&ης: evidently the texts of these wretched and ephemeral pieces were circulated for the delectation of the reading public.]
(A)	Where is justice to be found ?
(B)	' Among people who spit at each other.
2 [κο}πίζουσι (=ψΐν8ομίνοις) Manteuffel: ττ\υγίζουσι Crusius.
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Δ άγε, περί ταύτης σ[υνη]κα την γνώμ[ην,
των κοσμίων [...........] τί βουλεύεσθ[ε;
Γ .]ταιτ . [........]να.
κοι[νηι] δικαί[ως.
Δ 7τάτερ “Ιων, ου χρώμαί σοι, ούτε κριτηι [ούτε παρακρητωι. [α] παρακλητωι.
Γ διά τί;
Α ὅτι ὅλος εξ εκ[ει]νο[υ το]υ μέρους ει. ο[ι) . . .
οόδ’ εις β[ιασμό]ν αρπάζομαι.
Γ συγγνώμην μ[οι έχε, α]κομφος σ\υ· του πατρός
αύτοΰ γέγονα </>[ίλ]ος αναγκαίος, [/cat νΰν ως άκουσας τη[ν] μεταλλαγη[ν ηκω τουτωι συλλυπηθησόμενος.
ΚΑΤΑ2ΤΡΟΦΗ
Δ λέγ[ε\ μοι, πάτερ *Ίων, [τό^ . . .
πατέρα ημών ηώεις;
Γ τον τούτου ηιδειν.
Α άγ*, e[t] σώιος (6) πατήρ ην, [ου . .
Γ ου μα την εμην σω[τ]ηρίαν.
Α π[ω]? . . .
Γ π[ό]θεν; εκείνη (ή) γυνή άξιω[..............
προσφι-
λέστατη.
3-4 7τερϊ δέ] τὥν κοσμίων [τοντων] KQrte: τήν] των κοσμίων [ὰλλὰ] Crusius.	5 4ταΐρα[ί είο]ιν Korte : eratra[. , . ·]ινα
Bell: εταίρα ς, [πα]ιδίο Manteuffel. The fifth letter is certainly not a P, almost certainly a T.—εταίρα[ν παρ€]ΐνα[ι Crusius, ἔ(σ)ται ταντα Betva Knox. 6 Bell: δίοαήον KCrte. 11 364
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(D)	Come now, I understand your new about her ; what are you deciding . . . these gentlewomen ?
(C)	...........
Chorus. Quite right, too !
(D)	Father Ion : I am not using you as judge or banister.
(A) Barrister, you mean.
(C)	Why not ?
(D)	Because you’re wholly on the other side. I am not. . or dragging her off to violate her.
(C)	Pardon me, my vulgar friend : I am a comrade and kinsman of his father. So now, hearing of his reverse, I have come to sympathize with him.
Denouement
(D)	Tell me. Father Ion, you knew our father ?
(C)	I knew his father.
(D)	Come now, if my father were alive, would you not . . .
(C)	Damn me if I would.
(D)	How . . .
(C) Why on earth ? That lady will naturally (claim your) affection.
Perhaps jS[aoavo]v.	15-16 καταστροφή: cf. καταστολή, ρ.
348.	19 ου κ [έδἱδου αν; Korte: ούκ [έδέξωτ’ αν; Crusius:
αγ\ ε[ἱ] έμος πατήρ ήν ούκ ό[τΐθνηκως ήδη; Manteuffel; but epos is wrong and ούκ very doubtful; the ό after it is not in Π.	21 ττ[ώ]?; ap' epe έλεγ’ αν ό σαάήων αυτήν; Manteuffel,
but the end of this cannot be reconciled with the evidence of
Π. πως epe e8evo .. ν..........Korte; πώ[ς άρ]α ipe iXey' αν
ό[τη>]ἱ[«ν αυτήν; Crusius, after Bell: the letters are not legible, and can be forced into various combinations.	23 αίίο>[?
ἔσται σοι Manteuffel, άξιὥ[σ« ή τούτωι Crusius.
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Δ .] μοιχ[.]υτ[. ..]...[
όμοιος ζιμι;	25
Γ τυχόν.
Δ ούκ άρέσκει μοι ουτ\β ^σαπραλμαα^
24 ου] μοίχ[ο]υ τ[ιν’ ε]ύνη[ν ζητώ· ον γὰρ του αδελφού Crusius:
ANONYMOUS
79	[3 a.d.] DAMSEL IN DISTRESS
Ed. pr. * Milne, Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the British Museum, 1927, no. 52, p. 39, and Addenda, p. xv. See Schubart, Gnomon, iv. 1928, 398; Wfist and Cronert, Philol. 84, 1928, 153; Korte, Archiv, x. 62; Manteuffel, Eos, 32, 1929, 34 and de opusculis graecis, p. 56 and p. 161 ; Knox, J.E.A. 15, 140.
Interpretation of this fragment has gone beyond, the bounds of legitimate inference. In the following account I include only so much as I judge to be certain or highly probable.
(1) The Characters, (a) A young girl (παρθένος ν. 17, κόρη ν. 18); (b) a brother, or sister, or both (σύγγονε ν. 4, φιλάδελφε ν. 6). φιλάδελφε is so sharply contrasted with σύγγονε βάρβαρε that two persons are probably intended. These may be a brother and a sister, or two brothers (less probably two.sisters, for vv. 8-16 {especially 12-16) are much more suitable to a brother), (c) A nurse {τροφέ ν. 5), who is probably included in the μαινόμεναι ν. 1: that plural proves the presence of more than one woman beside the maiden ; for their identity, there is no need to look beyond the nurse and the Sister whose presence we have doubtfully 366
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(D)	Do I look like (a man who is going to marry) an adulteress ?
(C)	Perhaps you do.
(D)	It is not my idea of fun . . . stale fish α . . .
• Cf. Athen, iii. 119 e, 132 e (Crusius).
ή μοιγ[«]ιτΓ[ρίο]ν ληίφομΐνοη Srebrny, Manteuffel. 28 σαττρα (ά)λμια (or σαττράλμια) Korte, proverbial, like “ faule Fische ” in German.
ANONYMOUS
DAMSEL IN DISTRESS [3 a.d/J
inferred under (b) above, (d) The young woman's father (πάτερ v. 27 : Wiist reads μάτερ, but πάτερ seems to be fairly certain in Π).
(2) The distribution of the lines among the characters. The Papyrus gives no indication of change of speaker. It is certain that the maiden speaks w. 1-7, probable that her brother speaks w. 9-16.
It is natural to suppose that the speaker changes where the metre changes ; the whole being performed by one Archimima, and the transition from one character to another being made clearer to the audience by a simultaneous change of metre. I have followed precedent in distributing the parts on this assumption : though neither this nor any other distribution is free from objections. In a good author, v. 17 and υ. IS would naturally be spoken by different characters (λέγε παρθένε 17, είπε κόρη 18). Yet if change of metre is to accompany change of speaker, and vice versa, these lines must be said by the Nurse. For on this theory, the brother
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must speak vv. 9-16, and therefore cannot speak vv. 17-21; the sister would not address her own sister as -παρθένε, κόρη; the father could not speak v. 20.
The plain fact is that the evidence is not sufficient to allow a certain, or even a highly probable, distribution of the lines. The original assumption, that change of metre denotes change of speaker, may be wholly false. All we can say is, that any other distribution (e.g. that of Wiist) departs still farther from the available evidence and produces no better a result.
(3)	The nature of the plot. The maiden is being questioned against her will by distracted womenfolk. Someone —probably her brother—reproaches her for want of confidence in him. Others coax her to reveal her secret, which is suspected to conceal a love-affair. The end is uncertain. There is a reference to a carousing reveller, who is a light o’ love ; and to a festival by night. All that we may fairly conclude from this is :—the maiden has been violated at a midnight festival ; she is deeply distressed, but ashamed to confess to her womenfolk, who sorrow and sympathize with
[ΠΑΡ0ΕΝΟ2 μη δε]ίρατε σώματα, μαινόμεναι, καί μἡ καθυβρίζετε τρόπον εμόν. τί περί σφυρά μου δέμας εβάλετε; εμε, σύγγονε βάρβαρε, παρακαλεΐς; ίκετις, τροφέ, ναι, πέπτωκας εμού;	5
φιλάδελφε, πρόνοια· λόγων άνεχηι. πειραζομενη βασανίζομαι.
[αδελφοί] ουτω τι . [.......]ω . ν . . το . . . . μενη
ναι.
και πρόσωπα τύπτει
«■[at] πλοκάμους σπαράσ(σ)ει.	10
νυν εμαθον αληθώς οτ[ι πΧ]εΐον ου ποθείς μετελθοΰόά τι λεξαι.
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her ; or to her brother, who is annoyed that she has not had confidence in him. It is probable that she will discover that her unknown violator is none other than the youth whom she anyway desires to marry. (The resemblance to the plot of Menander’s Epitrepontes is obvious.)
Beyond this all is uncertain. Nothing is gained by introducing Mothers and Friends into a fragment which itself affords no evidence of their participation ; nothing is gained by elaborating the plot beyond this point. Above all, inferences based upon vv. 25-27 are worthless; so doubtful is the reading of the text there.
(4)	The Metres. 1-7 anap. dim., partly full, partly with (resolved) iambic end = άπόκροτα, iVilam. Gr. Versk. 374. 9-16 ithyph.: aristoph.: ithyph.: iamb.: 2 pherecr.: iamb. dim.: adonius. 17-21 “ mouse-tailed” hexameters, see Cronert, loc. cit., Higham, Greek Poetry and Life, p. 299. N.B. these lines avoid paroxytone endings. 22-end, reading is so uncertain that nothing is worth saying about the metre (cf. however Cronert, loc. cit.).
Girl. Stop flaying yourselves,'a you crazy creatures, and stop insulting my character !—Why have you thrown yourselves about my ankles ? Cruel brother, do you call to me ? Is it to entreat me, nurse— yes ?—that you have fallen here ? Loving sister, have a care ! b—refrain from speech ! e I am put to trial and torture !
Brother. . . . and beats her brow, and tears her hair ! Now I know for certain that you don’t want to come to me or tell me anything more. You should
e The women (sister, nurse) are beating their breasts and tearing their hair for sorrow. Cf. v. 9.	* πρόνοια, sc.
ἔστω; cf. ευφημία ἔστω, etc.	e άνεχηι I take (with
Cronert) to be a subjunctive equivalent to an imperative.
Ι μη δ«]ἴρατ€ Manteuffel.	6 Punctuation D. L. P.
vol. ι	2 Β	369
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εδει σ εμε λι[τα~]νεΰσαι,
και οδ παρην εμοϊ ποιεΐν	15
πάντα κελεΰσαι.
[ΤΡ0Φ02] θρήνον υπερθεμενη λ eye, παρθένε, μη τινα ποθείς;
είπε, κόρη, φανερώς άλγηδόνα, μηδ' cjjLte] φοβοΰ.
ει θεός εστιν ό σάς κατόχων φρενας, [οι5]δἐν αδικείς.
κούκ εχομεν γενετήν άγριώτατον ήμερα φρονεί·	20
καί καλός εστιν έφηβος ό σός τάχα, και συ δε καλή.
[ΠΑΡΘΕΝ02] επικωμάζει και μεθάει,
κοινής δε φερων πόθον ’Αφροδίτης αυτός τ' έφηβων άγρυπνον
ύπο κάλαμον ^ανομαλοντε ."f	25
και τοΰτον εώ' βραχυτατον ην ζ[ηλω]μα, πάτερ, γινώσκω.
ετερον ................. ετερον
παρά παννυχίσιν [
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have entreated me, and commanded me wherever I had power to act.
Nurse. Put off lament and tell me, maid, you’re not in love ? Tell me, daughter, the secret of your pain, and have no fear of me. If it’s a god that possesses your heart, you do no wrong. We have no ferocious father : he is a gentle soul. And your young man is handsome, it may be ; you’re pretty, too !
Girl. He revels and carouses : his desire is for loves that are given to all. He, in the bloom of youth, to the wakeful flute . . . Him too I dismiss : that was but the briefest craze, father, I recognize. One . . . another ... at the festival by night . . . 17
17	μοι Milne (for μη).	25-end: the readings of Π are
extremely difficult and doubtful; contrast Milne, Manteuffel, CrOnert.	25 άνομα Xeyei coni. Milne.	26 και tovto
νέωι Milne, later.
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80 [S B.c.]	I.OCHUS
Ed. pr. *Milnc, Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the British Museum, 1927, no. 51, p. 12, Plate IVa. See Korte, Archiv, x. 43; Manteuffel, de opusculis graecis, p. 60; Maas, Zeitschr.f. vergleich. Sprachforschung, 60, 1932, 2S6.
]νται vijes (ἐ)ν πόντωι θοαϊ 7t]oAAw δ’ Ιστίων ύφώμζθα ]ντ€ς όπλα νηός ούρίην δ* €χζ ]/)ους οφρα σέο μεμναωμζθα ] απισχς μη$€ τούτον ζμβαλψς	5
]ν Γσταται κυκώμζνον ]μης άΛΛα σύ 7τρομήθεσαι,
]υμος . . .
ΣΑΠΦΩ
81 [Ostrakon ? 3 b.c.] BOOK Ι
Ed. pr. Norsa, Annali della reale Scuola normale superiors di Pisa, Letters, Storia e Filosofia, Serie ii. vol. vi. 1937, fasc. i-ii, pp. 8-15 with Plate. See Pfeiffer, Philol. 92, 1937, 117 with Plate; Theander, ibid. 465; Schubart, Hermes, 73, 1938, 297 ; Vogliano, Pap. d. r. Univ. di Milano, 1937, 374
ANONYMOUS, probably ARCHI-
LOCHUS	[3 B.C.]
Dialect, style, spirit, metre and subject-matter (ci.fr. 56 Diehl) are consistent with the attribution to Archilochus.
. . . swift ships in the sea . . .
. . . take in the sail . . .
. . . ship’s harness, and keep the fair wind . . .
. . . that we may remember you . . .
. . . keep it away, cast it not in (?)
. . . rises in turmoil . . .
. . . but do you take heed . . .
7 προμήθεσαι: L. & S.
2nd pers. sing. med. imper., Maas and
SAPPHO
BOOK I [Ostrakon ? 3 b.c.]
1, p. 271 ; Schadewaldt, Antiice, 14·, 1938, 77 ; Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 90.
The reading of the first line is too uncertain to permit a probable inference about its subject-matter. In the rest, there follows a reference to a temple in a grove, and altars
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fragrant with incense. “ Cold water sounds through the apple-branches ”—perhaps from a stream or waterfall behind them ; roses bloom, and the leaves rustle. There is also a meadow, and flowers therein. Aphrodite, wreath in hand, pours nectar into golden cups.
This clearly enough includes a description of a shrine of Aphrodite in the country. Theander reminds us of ‘Αφροδίτη Άνθίΐα, who (according to Hesychius) was worshipped at Cnossus in Crete. IfKpfjres or έκ Κρήτα? were read in υ. 1, the poem might be a description of a shrine of this divinity; and Sappho’s poem might (but not necessarily) have been written in Crete on her way either to or from exile in Sicily. There is no other reference to Cretans in Sappho, unless fr. 12
^δευρυμμεκρη^ . . . πρ[	] νάον
αγνόν, οππ[αί τοι] χάριον μεν άλσος μαλί\αν\, βωμοί δε τεθυμιαμεν-ol λιβανώτω,
iv 8’ ύδωρ φΰχρον κελάδεί δι* ΰσδων	5
μαλίνων, βρόδοισι δε πάις 6 χώρος εσκίαστ , αίθυσσομενων δε φύλλων κώμα κατερρει,
iv Bi λειμών καλ(λ)ίβοτος τεθαλεν ηρίνοισιν άνθεσιν, 1[αιανητοή	10
μελλιχα πνεοισιν . . .
ένθα δη συ στεμ[ματ*] ελοισα, Κυπρί, χρυσίαισιν εν κυλίκεσσιν άβρως
1 δεσρ’ υμωξ (?)	Pfeiffer: δευρυμμεισρητας Schubart:
πυρυμμίκρητςς ed. pr. Hence δεύρο μ' ix Κρήτα? Theander, bevp’ ΰμ' is prpras Schubart. π/ήολἴποισα] Theander. νάον Lobel.	2 οτηπαι Lobe], τοι D. L. P.	3 μαλίαν
37 6
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incerti auctoris (Label, p. 73) is ascribed to her. In that fragment, Cretan women dance around an altar in a meadow of flowers (v. 2 άμφ' fpofvra βωμόν, ν. 3 πόας τί pf ν άνθος μάλακον ματ float). It is easy to infer that both fragments describe the worship of the same goddess—Aphrodite of the Flowers, at Cnossus, whose altar stands in a grove with a meadow beside it (cf. no. 88 (a) below). But decisive evidence is wanting, since it is not certain either that ν. 1 of our fragment has any reference to Cretans (though it is probable), or that Sappho is the author of the other fragment. Ft'. 5,7-S—Diehl, Anth. Lyr. (1935), Sappho no. 5; w. 13-16 = no. 6.
Hither, . . . the holy temple, where is a pleasant grove of apple trees, and altars fragrant with frankincense.
And there cold water sounds through the apple-branches, and all the place is shadowy with roses, and from the whispering leaves comes slumber down.
And there a lovely meadow blooms with flowers of springtime, and the . . . breathe the sweet scent. . .
There, Aphrodite takes up wreaths and pours nectar
Lobel. βωμοί ΔΕΜΙ: corr. ed. pr.: S’ ἔνι θ. Pfeiffer. 4 διανωτω Π, corr. Pfeiffer.	6 μαλιαν Π, corr. Pfeiffer.
7 ΐοκίασται, Ουσα. ed. pr., corr. Schubart.	8 κώμα κατ
ΐρρον ed. pr.: κατόρρον Pfeiffers καταιριον Schubart, i.e. κα-ταιρι + ΟΝ from following ΕΝ (καταφι — κατόρ(ρ)ΐή.	9
ΙΛΛ . ΑΟΤΟΣ ed. pr.: 11 · · «Soros Pfeiffer: Ιππόβοτος Schubart, Lobel. But Π does not resemble Λ elsewhere in this text, and it is questionable if horses should have any place in the sacred meadow, cf. Eur. Hipp. 73-77. ΚΑΛΙ-ΒΟΤΟΣ D. L. P.	9-10 τΐθαλί τ . τιυφριν t νοις ανθΐαιν ed.
pr.: TfQaXe τ<μτρριριν'νοις Schubart, i.e. perhaps a combination of two readings, λωπνοισιν and ηρίνοισιν, into λωτηρι(ρι)νοις. al δ’ άνητοι edd. : but άνητος (for άνητον) is found nowhere else.	13 Sos pf δ ioioa Κυπρί Schubart.	14 Π has
ακρως (Lobel).
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εμ(με)μ<αχμένον Θαλίαισι νέκταρ οίνοχόεισα
ΚΟΡΙΝΝΑ
82 [ϊ A.D.]	ΟΡΕΣΤΑΣ
Ed. pr. Coppola, Introduzione a Pindaro, ρ. 231. Revised text in *Vitelli-Norsa, Papiri Greet e Latini, x. 1932, no. 1174, p. 140 with Plate. See Diehl, Anthol. Lyr.* i. fasc. iv. p. 201 ; Bowra, Class. Qu. 1936, 130; Korte, Archie, xiii. 1938, 95.
(Small fragments of seven lines)
OPE2TA2
ρο]άς μεν Ώκιανώ λιπώσα τ[
] Ιαρον φάος σελάνας 77ασα[
]ω· *Ω.ρη δ’ is Alos αμβροτυ [
] Feapos iv ανθεσι γεγα[
]συν χορος αν’ επτάττουλον [	δ
ΠΙΝΔΑΡΟΣ
83	[(δ) ϊ απ'] fragments OF TWO POEMS
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xv. 1922, (a) no. 1791, p. 84, Plate III ; (6) no. 1792, p. 86. See *I3owra, Pindari 378
CORINNA—PINDAR
gracefully in golden cups, mingled with the festive joy . . .
CORINNA
ORESTES	[1 a.d.]
This fragment suggests that Orestes had a place among the native heroes of old Boeotian tradition : cf. Pindar, P. ix., and full discussion in Boxcra, loc. cit., Coppola, loc. cit.
(Small fragments of seven lines')
Orestes
. . . Leaving the streams of Ocean . . .
. . . the holy light of the moon . . .
. . . the immortal Hours . . . from Zeus . . ,
. . . rejoice in the .flowers of spring . . .
. . . choir through the city of seven gates . . .
PINDAR
FRAGMENTS OF TWO POEMS ? A D]
[(b) 1 A.D.]
Carmina, Paeanes,xi.,xti.; Korte, Archiv, vii. 137; Schroeder, Pindarus, Carmina, pp. 345-346 ; Schmidt, G.G.A. 1924, 2.
(a) The reference is to the second and third temples at
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Delphi, and to the story (Paus. x. 5. 9) that the former of these was sent to the Hyperboreans : the latter is described
(а)	ναόν τον μεν Ύπερβορ[εαις αϋραις ζαμενης έμβιων,
ώ Μοισαι, του δε παντεχ[νοισιν 'Αφαίστου παλάμαις καί Άδανας] τις 6 ρυθμός εφαίνετο;	5
χάλκεοι μεν τοίχοι, χάλκεαί θ' ν ττ ο κίονες εστασ[αν χρυσεαι δ’ εξ υπέρ αίετοΰ άειδον κηληδόνες.
αλλά νιν ηρονετη. [	10
κεραυνωι χθόν άνο[ίξαις Ζευς'] εκρ[υ]φεν [άπ]άντως
{Fragments of eight more lines)
(б)	]με[
]οισιν εννε[
]αλα δ’ Άρτέμιδ[..........]ονας [
λεχος άμφεπό[λει . .]α τοιαΰτ[
.]υμνήσιος δρεπ[. .] άμα δε φ[	5
Ναξόθεν λιτταροτρόφων θυσί[ας
μη]λων Χαρίτεσσι μίγδαν
Κύ]νθιον παρά, κρημνόν, ένθα
κελαινεφε άργιβρενταν λεγο[ντι
Ζηνα καθεζόμενον κορνφαΐ-	10
-σιν ϋπερθε φυλάξ[αι χρ]6νον,
άνίκ άγανόφρων
Koto υ θυγάτηρ λυετο τερπνάς
ώδΐνος. ελαμφαν
δ’ άελίου δέμας ὅ7τω[ς	15
αγλαόν ες φάος ίόντες δίδυμοι
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in detail (vv. 3-9) ; its destruction by a thunderbolt was the subject of vv. 10-12.
(b) Ascribed to Pindar on grounds of style and vocabulary (see ed. pr. p. 87). The subject is the birth of the twin children of Zeus and Leto.
(a)	One temple in his violence he ° brought near to the Northern Winds. But for the other,—tell, Muses, what grace was this, fashioned by the handicraft of Hephaestus and Athene ? Walls of bronze, bronze pillars supported it; in gold above the gable sang six enchantresses. But. . . Zeus rent the earth asunder with a thunderbolt, and hid it utterly from sight. . . .
(Fragments of eight more lines)
(b)	(Vv. 5 sqq.) . . . and also from Naxos (brought) sacrifices of fat sheep for all the Graces on the crags of Cynthus, where they say the dark-clouded wielder of the bright thunderbolt, Zeus, sitting on the peaks above, watched the time when Coeuss gentle daughter 6 was released from the travail that was her joy. Bright they shone as the sun, when to the glorious daylight they came, twin children: and
e Apollo.	b Leto.
(a) 10 νιν [β]ρον[τάι re καί Korte.
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7ταίδες* πολύν ρόθ[ο]ν teaav από στομ[άτων *E]Ae$yia τε καί Λάχεσις·
(Fragments of eight more lines)
ANONYMOUS, perhaps BACCH YLIDES (or possibly SIMONIDES)
[2-3 A.D.]
*Ed. pr. Vogliano, Papiri Greet e Latini, x. 1933, no. 1181, p. 169. See Milne, Class. Rev. 47, 1933, 62 ; Snell, Bacchylides fr. dub. 60, 61; Severyns, Bacchylide, 1933, ρ. 142 ; Davison, Class. Rev. 1934, 205 and literature quoted there and by Snell, loc. cit.; Bowra, Class. Rev. 1933, 440 ; Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 92 ; Snell, Hermes, Einzelschr. 5, 1937, 98.
Ascribed to Bacchylides on grounds of style: especially because of the abundance of compound adjectives, and the preference for new formations (cf. in the first three lines of the second piece ίοδερκής, νεσκέλαδο?). Further: the fragments seem to be a continuation of the alphabetically arranged Dithyrambs of Bacchylides in the B.H. papyrus. The latter run in order down to the letter I: the second of our pieces begins with the letter Λ; and it is not unlikely that the first begins with the letter Κ (Κάβειροι, or Κάστωρ καί ΙΙολυδΐΰκης). But it must be confessed that the subject-matter of the first piece is uncertain {Milne may be right in detecting a reference (w. 12-15) to the story of divine twins, one of whom was to dwell in Hades, the other on earth. Castor and Polydeuces would then be the most natural subject: though others—e.g. the Cabiroi—cannot be excluded from consideration). Further, Davison is justly sceptical about 382
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Lachesisα and Ilithyia sent forth a great clamour from their lips. . . .
• Lachesis as goddess of childbirth elsewhere only Isyll. 4
ANONYMOUS, perhaps BACCHYLIDES (or possibly SIMONIDES)
[2-3 A.D.]
the coincidence that “ a papyrus discovered at Oxyrhynchus in 1928 should fit so closely on to the end of a papyrus discovered in a tomb at Meir in 1896.”
Davison argues for the ascription to Simonides. But the evidence is not much, if at all, stronger. Simonides wrote a poem about women in exile (Plutarch, On Exile 8, 602 c~i>); “ that poem included at least one lament in direct speech.” Now the first of our pieces also may be interpreted to be a poem about women in exile (from Troy) ; and their lamentations are in direct speech (1-5). So far the ascription to Simonides rests on the supposition that his treatment of this subject in this manner must have been unique. But Davison observes further that the metre of our fragment corresponds in part with that of Plutarch's quotation (fr. 28 Diehl):—
(Fragments of eight more lines)
Paean 18.
3S3
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Plutarch's next word, ορυμαγδός, can hardly be made to correspond to Π’ί δι/ιεσακα[, whatever that may stand for (Δι μιν άκαι[ρον Milne). Davison suggests that it may be a case of a choriamb corresponding to an ionic a minore: but there is no parallel (Simon.fr. 13, v. 7 =v. 21 is far too hypothetical to be used as evidence here). We must then
ύ]περ άμετερ[ας νεότατος ερατυ[. . ομ]ματα Β]υσμενεω[ν, άνε]χοίμεθα άκρίτοις αν[
υπό πενθε[σιν η]μεναι·	5
κρυόεντι γάρ [ἐν 7τ]ολεμωι
(Fragments of eight lines)
μάΧ εγε\ιρέ\ τοι[α\ΰτα φάτις
επεΙ 8o/c[. . ,]/αα[. .]ν
επει 77·ολυ[δ6ν]δρί[ω]ν αι[.]ων
κΰμα πό[ρευσ>] απ' ’Ιλίου	10
θεών τι[ς ά]μ-
φανδό[ν είπε τον μεν
αΰθι μενε[ιν .... .]ep[ . ]μώι
τον δ’ ούλόμε[νον . .]ειμεν
προφυγεΐν θά\νατ\ον.
ε]πασσύτεραι δ’ ία[χαι
ουρανόν Ιξ ον [
άελπτωι περί χάρ[μα]τι [
ονδ' άνδρών
θώκοισι μετε[. . . .]τω[ν μόλος	20
άναυδον ην,
νεαι δ’ επευχο[ν]τ[ο . . .]λλ<η Ιη ίη.
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suppose that Plutarch has “ omitted either a word equivalent to one long syllable, . . . or a whole line, before ορυμαγδός.” The coincidences of subject-matter, treatment, and metre 0 are admittedly curious: but in my opinion they fall far short of proof of Simonidean authorship. It is tenable, too, that the style of the fragments as a whole is by no means reminiscent of Simonides.
“ . . .in defence of our youth, checks the glance of foemen upon us, we should endure to sit beneath an infinite load of sorrow. For in bitter war . . .
(Fragments of eight lines)
Such the utterance that aroused . . .
For ... of many trees, the wave carried . . . from Ilium, a god declared openly that one should abide there . . . but the other should escape accursed death. And multitudinous cries . . . went up to Heaven for unexpected joy, and the song of men ... on seats . . . was not silent; and young women prayed . . . Ie, Ie.
° The coincidence of metre depends, of course, on the scansion of τορφυρίας·. it may seem more natural to scan
ισχΐΐ Se μ* ττορφυρςας όλος αμφπαρασσομενας ορυμαγδός, a sequence of lyric dactyls: if so, there is no metrical coincidence at all, and the case for Simonides becomes very weak indeed.
4 αν[(χοίμζθα repeated, Beazley. 9 Maas. ακ[τ]ων Milne, but “βἱγὥν e ακτών vanno esclusi” ed. pr. ὰιόνων Beazley. 12 D. L. P. (after Milne).	13 π]αρ' Άιδι
Milne, impossible acc. to text of ed. pr.
VOL. ι	2 c
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λετκιππ[ι]δε2 ιοδερκεΐ τελλόμεναι
Κνπριδι veo/ce[A]aSov	25
e]i)ei8ea χορόν
ANONYMOUS
85 DIVERS FRAGMENTS OF EARLY LYRIC [1-2 a.d.]	POETRY
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 220, p. 41, Plate VI. See *Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 191;
(a)	ἡ Λῆμνος τό παλαιόν el τις άλλη
(b)	€υξά]μην τάδε τοίς θζοΐσ άπασι
(c)	πτέρα δ’ αγνα παρ* Έρωτος ' Αφρόδπα
(d)	παρθένον κόρην
' ANONYMOUS
86 [Early 3 b.c.] SCOLIA, perhaps ATTIC
Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, 1907, p. 56, Plate VIII. See Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 189; Powell, Collect. Alexandr. p. 190 ; Korte, Archiv, 1913, 552 ; Schroeder, Phil. Woch. 1907, 1416 ; Schmidt, Phil. Woch. 1908, 430 ; Maas, Crusius, Lit. Centralbl. 1907, 1319 ; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 58.
Two scolia, or drinking■ songs, destined for recitation at
ANONYMOUS
Leucippides
We arise and (begin) a fair dance of new song for the Cyprian violet-eyed. . . .
ANONYMOUS
DIVERS FRAGMENTS OF EARLY LYRIC
POETRY	[1-2 a.d.]
Leo, N.G.G. 1899, 499 ; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr.* I. iv. 215, 219 ; Lobel, Σ,απφοΰς Μέλη Inc. Auct. 19.
(a)	Lemnos, of old, of all cities . . .
(b)	Thus I entreated ail the gods . . .
(c)	Aphrodite . . . holy wings from Eros . . ,°
(d)	A virgin girl . . .
e Perhaps a line of Sappho.
ANONYMOUS
SCOLIA, perhaps ATTIC [Early 3 b.c.]
symposia or banquets. Cf. the collection of Attic scolia in Athenaeus xv. 691 c (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 181; Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry, ch. ix.).
In (a) the interpretation of the title Εύφωρατ[ . . ], and identity of the παρθένος of w. 3 sqq. are uncertain. Ed.pr. supplements Εὰψω/>ατ[ίο] (or Εὰξωρατξω]) and appears tounder-
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stand by this title “ the Scout's Goddess " ; she is then to be identified with the παρθένος of vv. 3 sqq. It is however perhaps more probable that the supplement should be Ευψὥ-par[os] “ The Easy Prey," a synonym for Homer's Dolon, who is in fact the subject of the song. The identity of the παρθένος will then remain uncertain ; though Athene is the most natural candidate, since she is especially the goddess who protects and prospers Odysseus, the captor of Dolon; cf. Homer, II. x. 245,277,284, 295, where Athene's influence in this episode is particularly stressed ; cf. further, II. x. 507,
E ύφώρατίρς]1
(α) ε]γκερασον Χαρίτιον κρατη[ρ’] επιστ[ε-φεα κρ[νφιόν re π]ρόπι[ν]ε [λ6]γον. σημαιν , οτ ι παρθένων άπείροσι πλεξομεν ϋμνοις τάν δορί σώματι κειραμεναν Τρ[οι]αν κάτα [τ]ον παρά ναυσίν άειμνά-σ]τοις άλόντα νυκτιβάταν σκοπόν.
(b)	Μνημοσύνη
Μούσαν άγανόμματε ματερ
συνεπίσπεο σών τέκνων [. . .]ωι [. . .]ωι·
άρτι βρυουσαν άοιδάν
πρωτοπαγεΐ σοφίαι διαποικιλον
εκφερομεν.
1 Κύφώρα[τος] D. L. Ρ. : -τ& or -τὥ ed. ρτ.	(ό) 1 ὥ
Μονσ* άγανόμματε, corr. ed. pr.	2 [αγν]ὥι [γον]ωι ed. pr.
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i.e. of poetic beauty.
i.e. the “ toast ” (the poem
ANONYMOUS
57S. Whether the praise of Athene should then lead to the inference that these scolia are, like those of Athenaeus, Attic songs, remains uncertain (N.B. the dialect of the elegy which follows these songs in Π, no. 103 below, is “ so gut wie ganz attisch," ed. pr.).
(b) A song entitled “Μνημοσύνη" The virtues of the composition are pompously advertised in the 3rd-5th lines: then the proper theme begins—the sailor is advised to hug the shore and make for safety when the south-wind blows a gale.
The Easy Capture -
(a)	Pour a bowl brimful of Graces,** drink a riddle 6 for a toast. Give notice, that we are going to weave in boundless e chants that Maiden d who in presence * with her spear at Troy destroyed the spy·^ caught by night beside those vessels unforgettable.
Memory
(b)	O mother of the Muses, with gentle eyes, follow the ... of your children : we bring out a song but lately flowering forth, bedight with new-fashioned art.
which follows) is to be obscurely phrased, to take the form of a γρίφος or riddle : hence the obscurity of the phrases which follow.	* Perhaps “boundless in their praise of
Athene” (after ed. pr.): or “songs that shall have no limit or end,” i.e. shall be sung everywhere for ever: or “ rings (wreaths) of song,” cf. Pindar, Nem. viii. 15 (Beazley). d Probably Athene. * An “ improvement” on Homer: who however strongly implies a more or less direct intervention of Athene in this episode. The poet only suggests that Athene was invisibly present, guiding the spear of Odysseus (and Diomedes). Possibly δορὰ? οἴματι, “ with the dart of a spear.”	* Dolon, the Trojan spy in
Homer, Π. x.
3S9
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vrja r]ot τέγζαν y Αχελαηον δροσ[οι.
Trade] παραπροιών, ύφία. πόδα, λυ* έανοΰ πτέρυγας, τάχος ΐεσο λεπτολίθων [ἐ7τ’ άγώ]ν
ευ’ καθ6ρα πέλαγος,	ΙΟ
παρά γαν έκφευγε νότου χαλβπάν φοβέραν [δίαπο]ντοπλανη μανίαν.
(6) 7 7τέρα ττροιών coni. ed. pr.
° The dew of Achelous s rain, acc. to ed. pr.; but see Callim. Hymn. Hem. 13, Schol. Τ on Hom. 11. xxi. 195, Dion.
ANONYMOUS
FRAGMENTS OF DITHYRAMBIC [c. 1 b.c.]	POETRY
Ed. pr. Oellacher, Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussamm-lung der Nationalbibliothek in Wien : Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, Neue Serie, Erste Folge, Wien, 1932, no. xxii. p. 136. See Korte, Archiv, xi. 1935, 246 ; Cronert, Symb. Oslo. 14, 1935, 126; Powell, Class. Rev. 46, 1932, 263, and New Chapters, iii. 210.
Fragments of Dithyrambic poetry embedded in a prose
(α) άναβόασον αύτώι.
Αιόνυσοιΐ ά[υ]σομεν
390,
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The dews of Achelous ° have bathed our ship: cease faring further, relax the sheet, release the wings of linen,6 swiftly speed to the light shingle of the shore ! Hurrah ! e Keep a watch on the ocean, hug the shore and avoid the harsh dreadful searoving frenzy of the south-wind !
Perieg. 433, Epic. Adesp. 5. 2 (Powell) and Panyasis fr. 1 in Powell, Collect. Alex. p. 248: in all these places Άχελάκος — ωκεανός.	4 The sails.	e ευ is divided in Π from
the preceding and following words by English colons (:), the significance of which is here uncommonly obscure. (Often used to denote change of speaker ; this is improbable here, as ed. pr. observe.)
ANONYMOUS
FRAGMENTS OF DITHYRAMBIC
POETRY	[c. 1 b.c.]
text, which may hate been a treatise on the great Dithy-rambic poets of the turn of the 5th and 4th centuries b.c., or a commentary on one such poet; written about the end of the 3rd century b.c. Philoxenus and Melanippides are mentioned by name.
(Crdnert, loc. cit., appears to attribute (f) to Timotheus: I do not know why).
(a) .. . lift up your voice to him ! We λνΐΙΙ sing
(a) 2 possibly α[εί]σομεν: but it is better to avoid the strange form.
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ίεραΐς εν άμεραις δώδεκα μήνας απάντα, πάρα δ’ ώρα, πάντα δ’ άνθη
(Ι) Ζ[ε]ός μεν επεβρεμε βάρβαρα βρονται γάν δ’ ετίναζε Ποσειδάν χρυσεάδοντι τρίαιναι [
(c)	] καρπώι άγ[ν]ά δρυς'
φύετο στάχυς άμμιγα κριθαΐς
πασπερμεί,
ανθεί καί λευκοχίτων
άμα ζειά κυανάτρι[χι
(d)	νΑ]μμα>νος α[.]εὅλ[. . επ]άβα τηλωπόν ίδρνθεις ά[ι/υ]δρου Λιβυ ας άσπάσιος ποσί λειμώνων τερεν* άνθεα τείρας σώμ ακαμάτου
(e)	νυμφαν φοινικοπ[τερ]υγα'
Ίκράτει'ϊ δ’ υπ ο γας θετό βριαρον τεκνον μαστοΐς νΑρεως πεφρικός πα\ι\δευμ* ατυχίας
(_/) ]e μαλακάμματος ύπνος [γ]υΐα περί πάντα βαλών
(α) 5 πάρα δώρα ed. pr., πάρα δ’ ὥρα ibid, in note.
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of Dionysus on holy days. Twelve months he was away: now the season is here, and all the flowers'1 ...
(δ) Zeus roared -with a savage thunderclap : Poseidon shook earth Anth his golden-fanged trident.6
(c)	. . . fruit . . . sacred oak ; there grew a corn-ear mixed with barley, all seeds together ; there flowers the white-coated e wheat together Anth the dark-haired (barley) . . .
(d)	... of Ammon . . . made his home far away and set foot on desert Libya ; rejoicing, crushed underfoot the slender flowers of the meadows, even he, unwearied d . . .
(e)	. . . nymph purple-winged.* Beneath the earth (?) she set upon her breast the strong child of Ares trembling/ the nursling of Misfortune . . .
(f)	Sleep soft-eyed, encompassing all his limbs ; as
• Evidently from an annual cult-song for Dionysus, performed on certain holy days, hinting at an Epiphany of the god, who has been absent since last year’s festival. * Cf. Homer, Π. xx. 57.	f The coat is the husk surrounding the fruit on the ear.	4 Subject possibly
Heracles, or epiphany of local divinity ; but the evidence seems insufficient for conjecture.	* A new, and here
unintelligible, compound. Possibly a Siren, Harpy or other winged female is the subject (eel. pr.).	1 Perhaps
Penthesilea: ατυχίας will then refer to her name, compound partly of πένθος, “mourning.” (Beazlev). I suspect that the ridiculous ΚΡΑΤΕΙ in v. 2 may be a corruption or misreading of ΚΛΕΙΤΗ, the name of Penthesilea’s nurse. But the general sense is extremely doubtful.
W 3
βαρβαραβρονται ed. pr.: but see Korte, loc. eit. Perhaps βριαροΰ.	(f) 1 ηλθεν δ]ἔ Cronert.
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ώσει μάτηρ παΐδ’ άγαπα-τ]6ν χρόνίον ίδοΰσα φίλωι κ]όλπωι πτέρυγας αμφέβαλαν
ANONYMOUS
FRAGMENTS OF DITHYRAMBIC 88	[3 a.d.]	POETRY
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. i. 1898, no. 9, p. 14, Plate
III. See *Po\vell, Collectanea Alexandrina, pp. 192-193;
Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. pp. 166-167 ; Wilamowitz, G.G.A.
1898, 698 and Gr. Versk. 67, 294; Jan, Phil. Woch. 1899,
478 and P.-W.-K. ii. 1063; Muenscher, Hermes, 54, 1919,
42 ; Reinach, Rev. Et. Gr. xi. 399 ; Powell-Barber, New
Chapters, i. 54.
(α) ένθα δη ποικίλων άνθέων άμβροτοι λείμακες βαθύσκιον παρ’ άλσος αβροπαρθενους εύιώτας χορούς άγκάλαις δέχονται.
(6)	δστις εύθυμίηι και χοροΐς ηδεται.
(c)	φίλον ωραία ιν αγάπη μα, θνα-τοΐσιν άνάπαυμα μόχθων.
(d)	φέρτατον δαίμον* άγνάς τέκος ματέρος αν Κάδμος έγέννασέ ποτ’ έν ταΐς πολυόλβοισι Θήβαις.
. (c) 1 (ὥ) φίλον Powell.
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a mother, seeing her darling son after many days, casts her wings about him on her loving breast...	*
ANONYMOUS
FRAGMENTS OF DITHYRAMBIC
POETRY -	[3 a.d.]
Fragments quoted in a treatise on metre identified by ed.pr. with the 'Ρυθμικά Στοιχεία of Arist oxenus of Tarentum. Quotations probably from 4th-century Dithyrambs ((e) perhaps from a Partheneion ; in (b), the Ionic ενθυμίψ renders doubtful the ascription to a Dithyramb). With the grove and meadows of (a), compare the fragment of Sappho above.
(а)	Where the fields Which decay Not, nor fade Receive in their embrace by shady woodland
deeps
Delicate Maiden-throngs Celebrating Bacchus.0
(б)	Who soe’er Pleasure takes In good cheer
And the dance.
(c)	To the Hours Cherished delight, to men Respite for a space from labour.
(d)	All-revered God, a chaste Mother’s child, Hers, who of old Was in the wealth- Teeming renowned
City of Thebes Bom to Cadmus.
* The translations, intended to reproduce the original metres, are taken from ed. pr.
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(e)	βατέ βατέ κεΐθεν α ιδ’
ἐς τό πρόσθεν όρόμεναι' τις 7700’ ἀ νεανις; ως ευπρεπής νιν άμφέπει
ANONYMOUS
[3 b.c.]	? DITHYRAMBIC POEM
Ed. pr. *Gerhard, Griecliische Papyri; Urkunden und Literarische Texte aus der Papyrus-Sammlung der Uni-versitatsbibliothek. Heidelberg, 1938, no. 178, p. 26. See Roberts, Class. Rev. liii. 1939, 89.
The evidence for the connexion of these fragments with some parts of the story of Odysseus is as follows :—
(1)	V. 48 πολυαινο[. . .]σεσ. πολυαιν’ 0[δυσ]σ€ν is α possible supplement; πολύαινος is used by Homer of Odysseus only.
(2)	V. 20 Κίρκας, the only other proper name in the piece, is clearly consistent with the above connexion.
(3)	There is some evidence that vv. 47 sqq. are concerned with the underworld, cf. Ευμενίδαν, υπό ζόφου δ’ aep0[evros, φθιμίνων βασιληα πανδ[οκέα. Now in ν. 43 the speaker addresses his mother, μάτερ εμά .· these words, and also the words in the next line ὰλλ’ aye μοι τόδε, occur also in the scene in Homer where Odysseus addresses his mother (Od. xi. 164, 170). The coincidence in phraseology is not very surprising ; but in a scene relating to the underworld, and one already conjectured on other grounds to deal with Odysseus, the coincidence becomes not altogether negligible.
(4)	The adjectives πολύπλάνης ν. 32, δολομητας ν. 33
896
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(e)	Onward, onward now ye maids,
Come ye speeding on to the front. Who then can that maiden be ?
With what grace about her Bows . . .
ANONYMOUS
? DITHYRAMBIC POEM [3 b.c.]
describe Odysseus aptly. And the references to tcanderings Over the sea, V. 36 άνα κύματα πόντια . . . άλαλημίνος, after V. 46 συν ναι peXalvai πΧαγχθείς suit his story ιcell.
The evidence for the connexion of vv. 1-31 with the story of Elpenor is (1) the reference to Circe v. 20, from whose roof he fell to his death, (2) references to death and a burial in the fragments. This is therefore a possible, though hazardous, speculation.
Ed. pr. assigned these fragments to Timotheus: who (<according to some xss. of Etym. Magn.) wrote an Odyssey in four books. We know that he wrote four dithyrambs on the story of Odysseus—Elpenor fr. 4 Wilam., Cyclops fr. 5-8 Wilam., Scylla fr. 17-19 Wilam., Laertes fr. 9 Wilam. It is natural to suppose (with ed. pr.) that these four dithyrambs constituted the four books of the Odyssey. But if this is so, it is unlikely that our fragments are part of that poem ; for though the reference to Elpenor (if there is one) would suit this theory well, there is no room in the above scheme of Timotheus’s Odyssey for the Νέκνια, or scene in the underworld; which is the only scene which can be inferred with probability from our fragments.
Further, the style of these fragments does not recall
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Timotheus. We miss the bold—indeed the ludicrous—· metaphors and paraphrases of the poet of The Persians ; we miss the extravagant compound adjectives (κρατίραυγης is bold ; βαθνηορος, βαθΰπολος, θρασΰαιγις, eveplarys are Comparatively tame). And we can hardly believe that Timotheus wrote so simply and clearly, or that he copied Homeric epithets and turns of phrase so submissively. This is the
]μ μελεος δ[ . ]o . . [ ε]κφυγον άλκα[
]ατα μεν σ/coreα[
]αις δε ττότμο[
] αρ μένος ti>Ae[ κα]ταστορεσας β[ κ]εδρινόν ττ . [
] άποσφαλτ[
] . σωττεν[
]ειδμ[
φ]αεσφόρ[ο]ν aeA[toi»] δρόμον eV[ ε]ττΙ νερτερον αυγήν νυκτ[
]£/3ΐσμ’ άντεφαε . . ννεκ[
] τεκνον ώ τεκνον e[ . ] . . [
]αλλα τας Ααρδανι[
] υγοτα τε Sea[
(Traces of two lines, including ] . opa—Ελττἡι^ορα ed. pr.)
]μπροχεω λόγοις εμών ] . α μοι? οΐδα γαρ ως πα[
]υ κυαναυγεος ευ αγε[ι]ν ] Κίρκας εν . [ . ]μεε ]σεη δε τάφου στηρίγμart ] τέκνων Ικετας προχεων
δ
10
15
20
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lucid, writing of a straightforward and comparatively unambitious poet, who calls a wave κΰμα, the sun άάλιος, a tomb τάφος, deception άπατα, etc. Metre, where discernible, proves nothing decisive. There is in fact 'no strong evidence in favour of the ascription to Timotheus, some evidence against it.
. . . unhappy . . .
. . . escaped . . . strength . . ,
. . . dark . . .
. . . doom . . .
. . . perished . . .
. . . strewed . . .
... of cedar. . .
. . . tripped (?) . . .
. . . the course of the sun that brings light. . . ... to the nether rays of night . . .
. . . shone against . . .
. . . child, my child . . .
. . . but. . . Daridanian . . .
(Traces of two lines)
. . . pour forth . . . with words ... of my . . .
. . . for I know how . . .
... of the dark-shining ... to bring safely . . . . .ofCirce . . .
... to the foundation of a tomb . . .
... of children . . .. suppliant pouring forth . . . * 16
12 cm D. L. P.	13 Fort, έν νίκυσιν or έν ν(κροΐς.
16 Fort, πεφΐ^νγότα.	17 αυμπροχίω, vel fort. στοναχω]/ι
προχέω.
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ot μόν βαθύπορον α[ πολ]υδ4γμονα παι[. .]γ
] . α στ€[να]χάς παθόων [
] . ρας δ . . tat δ’ ηγ€ΐρον [
]γη μυχόν αιλο[
]ηρ’ αίαΐ η δε via ] θεοί
]μόνα φυχά ] . . ιδα.
πολυπλάνητα δ[
άπάται δολομητας δ[
κτόν α πη ματ α δ[
οδ’ όμό λυγρα κώλυσζν αλ[
ως άνα κύματα πόντια [
ροις άλαλη μόνος ηλυ[θ
οσ . . . νας ύψιτύπου 7τ[
β[. . . .]e κρατζ,ραυγόσι γορ[γ
[. . . ,^ατόπνβυστος αύρα [
[. . .]η δ’ ύποζρείφθη γ . [
. όπνευσς ν€κυοπο . .[
[μ]ατep Ιμά, θάμα το[
[ά]λλ’ άγ€ μοι τάδε τ[
[. ,^νομοι όνν€π€ν δα[
[. , .]ea συστα θανατ[
(Fragments of nine lines, including σ]ύν ναι μζλαίναι πλαγχθείς . . . άνεμοις, λίφ’ όκών . . . . όλιπον . μα rep . . .)
]νας και Έύμβνιδάν e . . ω . . . υπό ζόφου δ’ α€ρό~
[ιεντός	]σμον μύθων όρμαν . . . e τάδε δἡ
πολύαιν Ό[δυσ]σευ
25
30
35
40
45
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. . . some . . . the deep crossing . . .
. . . Receiver of the Multitudes . . .
. . . groans ... of sorrows . . .
. . . collected . . .
. . . recess . . .
. . . alas ! and the young. . .
. . . gods . . .
. . . soul. . .
The Wanderer . . .
by deceit the crafty schemer . . .
sorrows . . .
he stopped me . . . grievous . . . as in the waves of the sea . . . wandering came . . .
. . . lofty - · ·
. . . bright strong . . .
. . . -blown breeze . . .
. . . was dashed down . . .
. . . breathed . . . corpse-. . .
My mother, often . . .
But come.,. . . me this . . .
. . .spoke . . .
. . . death . . .
(Fragments of nine lines)
. . . and of the kindly Goddesses . . . beneath the misty darkness ... of speech . . . impulse . . . this,
23 οἶ D. L. P. 25 στεναχας D. L. P.	27 Fort.
κυαναυ]γτ) μνχόν *Αιδο[ϊ.	35 οδ’ (μΐ D. L. Ρ.	37
ήλυθον,	40 ? κυματότη·(υστθ5 D. L. Ρ.	42
νεκυοπόμπ- ?	48 Όδοοσίΰ not at all certain.
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] . δώματα και φθιμένων βασιλήα πανδ\οκέα\ ]μεν 7τροφυγών θάνατον θρασυαίγιδα τ[. . . .]αν 50 ] δι’ άπειρον α κυ[μα~]τα
(Fragments of eight-and-a-half lines, including μυχόν . . . άντρου, λώβαν . . . ούκ εΐδον ούδ* έδό-κευσα νόωι (cf. Od. xii. 258-259), εύεριστα[ . . . θα λέραν φρένα εδρέφατο, βαθυπόλων, συνθεις κλίμακα)
ΦΙΛΙΚΟΣ
90 [End 3 b.c.] HYMN TO DEMETER
Ed. pr. Norsa, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, N.S. v. 1927, p. 87+Gallavotti, ibid. ix. 1931, p. 37. See Povell-Barber, New Chapters, ii. 61 and iii. 195 ; Maas, Gnomon, 1927, 439 ; Korte, Archiv, viii. 1927, 255 and * Hermes, 66, 1931, 442 ; Stoessl, P.-W.-K. s.v. Philiskos, no. 4.
The ascription to Philicus is based on Hephaestion, Ench. p. 30, 21 : Φιλικοί δέ ό ΚepKvpaios, eis ὥν της Πλβιάδο?, έξαμίτρωι (sc. χοριαμβικώι) συνΐθηκΐν όλον ποίημα* τήι χθονίηι μυστικά Αημητρί τε καί Φερσεφόνηι καί Κλυμενωι τα δώρα: i.e. Philicus wrote α Hymn to Demeter in choriambic hexameters ; our fragment, on the same subject and in the same peculiar metre, is almost certainly a portion of that Hymn. The cult of Demeter was at this time very popular in Alexandria : new details of ritual had been instituted by royal command κατά μίμησιν των ’Αθηνών (Schol. Callim. llymn vi. ϊ). But it is clear that our poem was not a cult-song. It was an exercise in poetry—especially in metre— intended for a learned audience (Gallavotti, p. 56, K6rte, 402
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illustrious Odysseus . . . houses and king of the dead, their host, . . . escaping death ... of the bold aegis, . . . through the boundless waves . . .
(Fragments of eight-and-a-half lines)
PHILICUS
HYMN TO DEMETER [End 3 b.c.]
p. 443 : evidence of the line quoted by Hephaestion, almost certainly from the beginning of our poem, καινογράφου συνθίσίως της Φιλικόν, γραμματικοί, δώρα φέρω προς υμάς). So far as ιce can see, the poem teas obscurely learned, varied in incident, original in metre.0
The action from vv. 4-15 is fairly clear. A woman (or goddess) has just finished speaking. The Nymphs and Graces and a crowd of mortal women do homage to Demeter, in the manner of subjects doing obeisance to an Eastern potentate. They honour her, as mortal victors at pan-Hellenic contests were honoured, by showering leaves over her—only they must throw whatever plants or grasses they can find : there are no leaves, for Demeter has made the earth unfruitful. Then from Halimous—here apparently located among the hills of Attica—comes Iambe (there was a shrine of Demeter and Persephone at Halimous, Paus. i. 31.1). The poet, inspired
“ The metre had been used before (by Simias) ; but so far as we know, no poem had even been—or ever was again-composed solely in lines of this metre.
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by the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 202 sqq., now warns us that what follows is comic : Iambe addresses the women and Demeter with rough and ready familiarity, apologizes for her uncouth manners, admits that she has no gifts such as the goddesses and women offer, but promises to find a remedy for Demeter’s sorrow.
The action of the 50 fragmentary verses which precede v. 4 in the papyrus is excessively obscure. It is probable enough that the first 21 lines narrated some part of Demeter’s search for Persephone, and told how the earth was rendered unfruitful. Vv. 22-50 have been, and can be, variously interpreted.
Korte argues, with habitual skill, that they are a speech by Peitho (Persuasion), who consoles Demeter, forecasts the institution of the Eleusinian mysteries, and offers her assistance in recovering Persephone from the underworld. But great difficulty is caused by the fragments of lines 24-27
.... κλυ]θι λιτὰ? μητρόθεν αύταΒελφονς .... ήτ]υ όμόσπλαγχνον έθρεφα Κόπριν .... Ωκεσν]ἱνη γάλα σοι, μητρϊ δ’ εγώ σνναιμος .... μεγάλα? κοινοττάταιρ λοχευει.
If the supplement in the third line is correct, the line is most naturally taken as an address to Zeus, reminding him that Amalthea, daughter of Occanus, was his nurse. But who is then the speaker ? Neither Demeter nor Peitho can
] αγου Φζρσεφόνην υπ άστρα ]ασιν ήγησαμενης ούθ£ν Ιμοϋ σφαλησει. άλλα σ]ι) ττβύκας άνζλοϋ, λυ€ βαρβΐαν οφρνν. η μ4ν [IJA-^yev [κατακονουσι 8]e Ννμφαι τε δικαίας Χά/)[ι]τί? re Παὅους,
7τ]άς 8e γυναικών ά[μα κύκλωι re π]4ριξ θ' έσμος εθώττβυσζ π4δον μετώττοις.
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say μητρί δ’ έγὥ σνναιμοζ: Peitho, because it would not be true ; Demeter, because she had the same father (Cronus), as well as the same mother, as Zeus ; possibly the next line continued πατρί τε, or καί -πατρί ; but the phrase μητρόθεν αύταΒελφους suggests that the speaker is sister of the listener on the mother's, not on the father's, side ; it may also be said that μητρί δ’ εγώ σύναχμος is a most unnatural phrase for a sister to use to a brother—it should mean “ I am of the same kin as your motherFurther, neither Peitho nor Demeter can—so far as we know—say όμόσπ-λαγχνον έθρεφα Κνπριν. Korte admits these objections, but can do nothing to remove them.
So far as I can discover, the only figure in mythology who suits the four fragmentary lines quoted above is Dione. She is sister of Ehea, Zeus's mother (μητρί S' έγώ σΰναιμος : μητρόθεν αόταδ. will then =of your mother’s sister) : she brought up Aphrodite (έθρεφα Κ νπριν: όμόσπλαγχνον obscurely referring to the fact that she is daughter in common to Zeus and Dione) : further, Dione is anciently a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys (Hes. TTieogon. 353: a Nereid, Apollod. i. 12), therefore a sister of Amalthea (Ώκεαν]ίνη γάλα σοι); so, although she is here regarded as daughter of Uranus, her connexion with the Oceanids may have remained close. But I have no evidence for a close connexion of Dione with Demeter, and therefore no reason why she should intercede in this poem on Demeter's behalf.
“ . . . bring Persephone to the starlight . . . you shall never stumble, where I lead. . . . Take up the torches, unknit your heavy brow.”
She ceased:	. . . the Nymphs and Graces
hearkened to righteous Persuasion, and together in a ring around her all the swarm of women did
4 κατακονονσι Beazley.
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φυλλοβόλησαι δε θεάν [..........]v εσχον τα μόνα
ζώφυτα γης άκαρπου.
την 8e γεραιάν παν[άπυ]στον μεν όρείοις Ά[λ]ιμους ηθεσι, καιρίαν δ ί,
εκ τινος εστειλε τυχ[ης· τοΐσι δε] σεμνοΐς 6 γελοίος λόγος άρ' άκερδή[ς;
στάσα γάρ εφθεγζατ [άφαρ θα\ρ[σ]αλεον και μέγα· μη βάλλετ(ε) χόρτον αιγών ου τάδε πεινώντι θεώι [φάρμα]κον, ἀλλ’ αμβροσία γαστρός ερεισμα λεπτής.	10
και συ 8ε τής Άτθίδος, ώ δ[αίμ]ο[ν], Ίάμβης επάκουσον βραχύ μου τι κέρδος, είμϊ δ’ απαίδευτα χεα[σ’ ως <χ]ΐ' αποικούσα λάλος δημότις· αι θεαι μεν
αΐδε, θεά, σοι κύλικας [........]e και στέμματα
και [β]απτόν ύδωρ εν ύγρώι, εκ δε γυναικών π[ελεται νϋ\ν βοτάνη δώρον όκνηράς ελάφου δίαιτα.
ούθεν εμοι τώνδε [πάρεστιν γ]ερας· άλλ’ ει χαλά-[σ]ε[ις] π[ε]νθος, εγώ δε λύσω. ...	.15
6 [άθλιο]ν Gallavotti, [ιτότνια]ν Powell. ^	7 πανάπυστον
Gallavotti.	8 τοΐσι δέ Lobel. άρ’ άκερδή[ς; Norsa.
11 ὥ δαΐμον Schmid, Pohlenz. Various punctuations of the end' of the line.	12 End αιδὲαι/xev Π, corr. Lobel.
13 aiSeOeai Π: θεά, Powell, *{ι[λά r> Gallavotti. '	14
πέλεται νΰν Vogliano.
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obeisance with their foreheads to the ground. For leaves to throw upon the goddess,, plants from the barren earth—all that was left—they had.
Now by some chance Halimous sent forth that old woman, all unknown among her mountain-haunts, yet timely come. The tale of humour is good for the solemn spirit.—She stood there and cried at once aloud and boldly “ Don’t throw her the fodder of goats ! That is no remedy for a starving god ; it is ambrosia that supports her delicate belly ! Now do you, great Spirit, give ear to Iambe from Attica. I have some benefit to offer. I have given ° tongue to foolish chatter like a country-cousin gossip. These goddesses have given you, Goddess, chalices and . . . wreaths and water drawn in the stream 6 : and now from these women your gift is the grass, the diet of the timorous deer. Not one of such boons is mine to give : yet, if you will relax your sorrow, I will set free. ...”
“ For the constr, dpi χίασα cf. S. O.T. 90, Kuhner-Gerth, i. 38 A. 3.	b Cf. Eur. Hipp. 123 βαττταν κάλπισι ρυταν
τταγαν προπΐσα (sc. πέτρα) : “ a flowing stream, dipped into with pitchers.” So here “water dipped-into (with—or by —pitchers) in the flood.” But I have no great confidence in my rendering here and elsewhere in this piece. For another view see Powell, loc. cit. p. 199.
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ANONYMOUS
[3 b.c.] HYMN TO DEMETER
Ed. pr. ^Roberts, Aegyptus, xiv. 1931, p. 447. See KOrte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 89.
The chief interest of this poor composition lies in its metre : the regular combination of dactylic hexameter and tetrameter is familiar to us from Horace, Carm. i. 7. 28, but unique in Greek literature. Ed. pr. observes that the writer seems in vv. 3-10 to be contradicting Callimachus, who (Hymn to Zeus 57-66) had denied that the three gods cast lots for their empires, maintaining that Zeus won his place of honour by his own prowess. The poem may have gone on
υ]μνον Αημη[τρ]ος πολυώνυμου αρχομαι Ιστ[άν δι}πλακ’, ακούσατε, δεϋτε, μελισσαι. καί τον iv άθανάτοισι θεοΐς μεσατόν ποτ εθεντο κλήρον, τις τινα χώρον άνάξει. πρώτωι δ’ ήλθε λαχεΐν πόντον βαθύν άλμυροδίνη 5 χερσϊ τρίαιναν εχοντα Ποσβιδάν Ζευς δ’ ελαχεν Κρονίδης μεγαν ουρανόν άστερόεντα αενίαν ιν εχηι βασιλείαν·
Άγεσίλας δ’ ελαχεν τον Ύά[ρταρον ου]ρον επεσθαι.
καί πόσιν μακάρεσσι τά[δ’ ηρκει.	10
και τότ από κλήρων μεν άφίκετο δ[
(Traces of one more line)
9 €ό]ρήν Korte.
° Lit. “bees”: cf. Pindar, P. iv. 60and Schol.	b Sc.
the gods. An ungainly sentence, cf, next note.	* κλήρος
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HYMN TO DEMETER [3 b.c.]
to tell how Pluto stole Persephone, and how Demeter sought her.
This piece is not “ literature ” in the narrower Alexandrian sense : it is the work of an amateur, e.g. a schoolmaster or public servant: it is interesting to observe how quickly and how far the work of Callimachus (and others) penetrated and provoked imitation. Here the influence of learned Alexandrian poetry is clear from both metre and style (e.g. Άγεσίλας for the king of Hades ; μέλισσαι for the priestesses of Demeter ; the form Ποστιδὰν accus. and the compound (new) άλμνροδίνης).
To raise a twofold hymn to Demeter of many names I start—hither and hear it, priestesses !α Once on a time they 6 cast the lot amidst the immortal gods, which one should rule which district. To him first came the lot,c that he—Poseidon,d who holds the trident—should receive the salt eddies of the deep sea. Zeus, the son of Cronus, Avon the wide starry heaven to hold forever as his kingdom. And Agesilas * won Tartarus to be the district of hjs tendance. And all the gods were satisfied therewith. And then from the lots arrived . . .
(Traces of one more line)
is the subject of ήλθ<τ, λαχεΐν epexeg. infin.	d Ποστιδάν
accus., Ar. Ach. 798.	* Form of name known only
from Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 195; Callim. Hymn v. 130; cf. Lactantius, de fals. relig. i. 11 Plutoni, cui nomen Agesilao, pars occidentis obtingeret (ed. pr.).
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ANONYMOUS
FOUR HELLENISTIC FRAGMENTS
92 [About 100 b.c.]
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt-Smyly, The Tebtunis Papyri, i. 1902, no. 1, ρ. 1, Plate I. See ^Powell, Collectanea Alexandria, p. 185 ; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 296 ; Wilamowitz, Timotheos: die Perser, p. 82, n. 3; Gr. Versk. p. 343; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 56, ii. 62.
(a) Brief lyric poem, presumably incomplete, in which Helen complains that Menelaus is deserting her after their return from Troy.
(a)
(δ)
ώ φανείς χάρμα μοι φίλων, οτ εμ ηγάπας, ore δόρατι πολεμίωι τάν Φρυγών πάλιν επόρθεις, μόνον τάμα κομίσαι θελων λεχεα πάλιν εις πατραν. νυν δε μουναν μ’ άφείς άλοχον, άστοργ', απεις, fjv Δαναΐδαν λόχος (μετ )εμολεν, ης ενεκα παΐδα τάν άγαμον εΐλ' "Αρτεμις σφαγών *Αγαμεμνονι.
ζουθά δε λιγυφωνα όρνεα διεφοίτα (τ )
(ά)ιί έρημον δρίος, ακροις (τ) επί κλωσί πίτυος ημεν
{στρ)
5
(άντιστρ.)
10
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FOUR HELLENISTIC FRAGMENTS
[About 100 b.c.]
(b)	An elaborate and “ dithyrambic ” description of dawn in the country : the writer displays his considerable knowledge of bees.
(c)	and (d) Couplets of an epigrammatic sort, in a combination of lyrical metres, concerned with sundry aspects of the passion of love.
Extracts from an anthology, according to ed. pr. : but. if so, it was a curiously heterogeneous collection. Wilamowitz thinks that the papyrus may be the result of a icriting-lesson (pieces dictated by a master to a pupil learning orthography). Our four extracts are followed in Π by fragments of two more—one poetical, of the same sort as (c) and (d), the second (obscene) in prose.
(а)	You were a vision of love and joy to me, when you cared for me, when with foeman’s spear you sacked the Phrygian city, eager only to bring me back, your wife, to my native land. But now, heartless, will you begone, leaving your wife lonely γ’ whom the band of Danaids pursued, for whose sake Artemis took that unwedded maid b her victim from Agamemnon ?
(б)	Birds nimble and musical were flitting through the lonely woodland ; perched on the topmost pine-
• This poem is our only evidence for the desertion of Helen by Menelaus after their return to Sparta.	* Iphigenia.
. (a) 5 μονά Π: possibly μόι-as (gen. sing. fem.).
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εμινΰριζ* ετιττύβιζεν	5
κελαδον παντομιγη, καί
τα μεν άρχετο, τα [δ’ εμ]ελλεν,
τα δ’ εσίγα, τα δε βωστρεΰντ
ἀν* ορη λαλεΰσι φωναΐς,
φιλέρημος δε νάπαισ(ιν)	10
λάλος άνταμείβετ αχώ.
πιθαναι δ’ εργατίδες σιμοπρόσωποι
ζουθόπτεροι μελισσαι
θαμιναι θερεος εριθοι
λιπόκεντροι βαρύαχεΐς	15
πηλουργοι δυσερωτες ασκεπείς τδ γλυκύ νέκταρ μελιτόρρυτον άρύουσιν.
(c)	ερώντα νουθετοΰντες άγνοεΐθ' οτι
πυρ άνακαιόμενον ελαίωι θελετε κ\οϊ\μίσαι,
(d)	ερώντος φυχη και λαμπάδιον υπ* άνεμου ποτε μεν άνήφθη, ποτε δε πάλι κοιμίζεται.
(Ι) 8-9 τὰ δ’ εβώστρει· τότ' όρη Powell, after ed. pr. r ταδὲ-βωστΐυοντοτορη Π1, ταόφωστρζυοντανορη Π2: corr. Wilamo-witz.	10 Or νάπαις (ἁ)·
ANONYMOUS
93	[1 a.d.] LATE HELLENISTIC ANAPAESTS
Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikeriexte, v. 2, 1907, p. 131_. See Powell, Collectanea Alexandria, p. 187; Schmidt, Phil. Woch. 1908, 465; Powell, New 412
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branches they chirped and twittered in loud sweet jargoning, some beginning, some pausing, some silent, others sang aloud and spoke uith voices on the hillsides ; and Echo talkative, that loves lonely places, made answer in the glades. The willing a busy bees, snub-nosed, nimble-winged, summer’s toilers in a swarm, stingless,6 deep-toned, clay-workers,c unhappy in love,** unsheltered, draw up the sweet nectar honey-laden.
(c)	When you rebuke a lover, you know not that you seek to quench with oil a blazing fire.®
(d)	A lover’s spirit, and a torch in the wind, are now kindled, and now die down again.
e Vergil, G. iv. 154 certissub legibus (Powell). 6 See Powell.	e References to a variety of bees (found in
Egypt) “ which build cells of mud against stones in sheltered situations,” ed. pr. But see Powell, Neνο Chapters, ii. 63 “the epithet ν-ηλονργός is particularly appropriate to the species Chalicodoma, which visibly collect, prepare, transport and mould into shape their building materials. άσκ€-ireis are wild bees which have no hive.”	d “Averse
from love,” as being “ non-mating and so producing no offspring,” cf. Vergil, G. iv. 198-199 (Powell). * I agree with ed. pr. that the second line of this and the first of the next fragment should not be converted into iambic trimeters.
ANONYMOUS
LATE HELLENISTIC ANAPAESTS [1 a.d.]
Chapters, i. 57 ; KSrte, Archiv, v. 557 ; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 310 ; Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berol. Plate Xlb, preface xii.
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(a)	A catalogue of districts in Hellas : all of them praise Homer, who is then extolled as the creator of all poetry. The description of the places is indifferent work: Aetolia is Elean because its hero was Elean Endymion; the Locrian coast is “ near the sea,” a quality which it shares with other coasts; Achaea is “ the wave ” of Dyme because it borders the sea; Boeotia is represented by the obscure Teumessus (ithis trait borrowed from Antimachus, cf. Strabo ix. 409, Wilam.); Athenians are “children of Erichthonius,” a commonplace description.
(b)	May be part of the same poem as (a), with an easy transition from Homer to Cassandra. We know nothing of
(α) ΑΙτωλών τ' ’HA[e?ov] έθνος
Αυμης τε κλυδών, γλαυκής τε πελ[ας]
Αοκρίδες άκταί, τό τε Κρισαίων
ζάθεον τριπόδων ύ[μ]νωιδόν ορος,
Ύευμησιάδ[ες] τ άνετοι σκοπιαί,	5
τό τ' Έριχθονίου βλάστ[ημ’] αρότων,
ονς Π αλλά? άνασσ' εξοχα θνητώ[ν
δορϊ καν σοφίαις ανεγραφεν,
σώ]ν πάντες, 'Όμηρ’, αίνετόν ύμνων
φυσιν [ηρ]ώιων λογάσιν μερόπων	10
παραδεξάμενοι μεγαλυνουσιν
την τ’ από Μουσών αφθιτον αύδην
ην συ μερίμναις ταΐσιν άτρύτοις
καθυφηνάμενος πόντος τις όπως
επτυσας άΛ[λο]ις [ο]ύ [μυθητοΐ]ς	15
φωσϊν επ' ακτάς
(δ)	... ἡλ0[Υ)ν υπ' αυτήν ζεΰγλαν άνά[γκης’
πρ]όσπολον οικτρας μετά παρθενικ\ων παίδων	μέλος οίμώξασ ,
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this kind of composition. We observe in it monotony of metre ; lack of taste in phraseology, and of imagination in sentiment and description The time and place of such tcork is unknown, but doubtless vaguely Hellenistic.
The influence of Timotheus is obvious in the phraseology
(cf. τόσον ὥδἱνων σχήμα λοχίυθέν = σχήμα τοσούτων τέκνων: νν. 25 sqq. are α periphrasis for tLs ἔτικτέ με ;). The writing of anapaestic lyrics survived in Tragedy after other lyrical forms became obsolete (see no. 30 above) ; and the metre was popular for many different kinds of composition in the 1st century a.d. This specimen is remarkably similar in form and subject-matter to no. 30 above, and to Eur. Tro. 767, etc., which must still have been its acknowledged model. It is curious that this part of ancient drama still inspired imitation so long after every other part of it had ceased to do so.
(a)	. . . and Elean race of Aetolians, the wave of Dyrae, the Locrian shores near the grey sea, and the sacred hill of song at Crisa’s tripods, and the desert peaks of Teumessus, and the men that grow in the fields of Erichthonius, whom above other mortals Queen Pallas has recorded among men valiant and vise : all these, Homer, inherit and exalt the nature of your heroic song, praised by the chosen among men ; and praise too your deathless voice, gift of the Muses, which with such unwearying labour you wove to a pattern: then like the sea you spewed it forth upon the shore a for men that have no poetry. . . .
(b)	She came beneath the very yoke of Necessity, together with her maiden daughters wailing a song that went in hand with cries of woe : she sped to
“ Cf. Aelian, V.H. xiii. 22, a painter 5? ίγραφς τον μεν 'Ομηρον αυτόν έμουντα, τους δι άλλουs ποιητάς τα έμημεσμένα άρυτομένους (ed. pr.): (μουντά is coarse, ίτττυσας is not {cf. Iliad iv. 426).
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Ιετ ε\τr’] άκτας [συνμ] υ ρο μίνας δεσπότις η πρ[ϊ]ν σκηπ[τρων άρχ\ός, δούλη Δαναών €ττίσημ\ο\ς. σ[ἡς] γά[ρ γεν]εάς ό 77α[λ]αιός Ιών θεσμός ό\λί\γχει τό[σον ώ\δίνων σχήμα λοχευθεν. τις δ’ ηροσ’ [βμην φυσ]ιν, η τίν[ι δἡ] τον [υ\πό ζώνης δ€σμ[όν] ελυσεν πότ[νι Eιλ]ήθυι*, >>Ατροττ[ο]ς νεα[ρά; καί]ρός άνοίγειν τον ύ]πο σκοτίαις β[υ]βλοισι λόγον κρυπ[τόν], ανάγκη ττ ρος [φ]ώς μ’ ά[σαι· παρ* εμοιγε, [πάτ]ερ, πίστιν θνητοΐς πάσί βε]βαίαν ρίζ[ωσ]εν άναξ σης άπ[ό φύτλης εύώ]δινος μούνηι. λυγράν εΰρεν άοιδ[ἡν προ πυ]λών [Ιερών κτ]ύπον άλγούσηι χαλ[κἡς] κανα[χης, στυγνόν <χ]χό/>δου μέλος ά[ρμονίας,] μυστί[δα δ’ όμφην ό] λυ pat συνετήν [Μούσαν] άείσας θεσμΐ
(Obscure fragments of six more lines)
ANONYMOUS
94	[End 2 a.d.] A VISIT TO THE UNDERWORLD
Ed. pr. Grenfell-Hunt-Hogarth, Fayum Towns and their Papyri, 1900, no. 2, p. 82. See Cronert, Archiv, ii. 358 ; *\Veil, Journal des Savants, 1901, p. 25.
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the shores that moaned in unison with her, once a sceptred Queen and ruler, now illustrious slave of Danaans. For the ancient Doom of your house has found out in its course all the fair children of your travail-pangs.
Who was ploughman of the fields that grew me ? For whom did gracious Ilithyia loose the bond beneath the girdle, Doom in another guise ? The time has come to reveal the word that lies hidden in the darkness of the Book, now must I sing it to the sunlight. In me alone of your noble race, my father, the Master planted knowledge that all men should trust. A dismal incantation he found for me, when I shuddered before the holy gate at the clash of the din of bronze,18 the hateful song of stringless symphony : he who sang upon the lyre a hymn of wisdom ... a mystic oracle. . . .
(Obscure fragments of six more lines)
“ She refers to the beginning of the Trojan War. In vv. 25 sqq. above, I do not know why she should be in doubt about the identity of her parents.
22-23 επί σημ[αι]ας . [δή] γὰ [ρ ed. pr.: text Schubart. 31-32 Schubart.
ANONYMOUS
A VISIT TO THE UNDERWORLD [End 2 a.d.]
Adventures of a man icho descended to the underworld in order to converse with a woman, now dead, formerly no doubt VOL. ι	2 E	417
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his wife or mistress. His life has evidently been brought to ruin. He blames the woman, and seeks her out among the dead to upbraid her: he accuses her of deceit (τί δέ μ έξωπ·α-τωσα; in the scraps of 17 lines which follow our fragment— itself preceded by scanty remains of 2 columns) and complains of her luxurious living (σπαταλώσα, ibid.)·
There are other descr iptions of a voyage to the underworld in Greek and Latin literature, and other stories of men who descended alive to Hades in pursuit of a woman : but this fragment's description of the journey is gruesome and horrible beyond any other, and the motive for the pursuit is (so far as I know) unique. The details of the journey also diverge considerably from traditional lines. Traditionally (e.g. in Vergil, Aen. vt.; Lucian, Menippus; cf. Homer, Νέκυια; Ar. Frogs; and other sources: Helm, Lucian und Menipp, 1906, Kap. 1, and authorities quoted there), the living visitor to the underworld must first undergo a certain preparation and ritual. When all is ready for the adventure, he crosses the Acherusian lake, sacrifices, and invokes the gods. There follows an earthquake; the visitor enters the underworld through a chasm. He must now soothe Cerberus, and persuade Charon to ferry him across the Styx. He then arrives at (1) the Plains of Sorrow, lugentes campi, where the ghosts await their turn for trial by Minos, (2) the place where guilty ghosts are punished, (3) the place where the pure, or adequately punished, souls have their abode. So much for the traditional outline, apart from details.
In our poem, several stages of the visitor's journey can be
λοζην δ’ ατραπού τρίβο\ν Ιρπύαας
τόπον ήλθε τον οὅ[τ]ι[ς όπήλθ’ Ικών.
0 Col. η. 6 €μ]ολα> πύλην, no doubt the entrance to Hades. Here he meets a.divinity whom he addresses, col. ii. 9 προ-[στλ]ήλυθα σοι, μάκαρ. The divinity should traditionally be 418 '
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discerned. First, an oblique road—perhaps the steep entrance to Hades “—leads to a place where dogs are devouring bodies. The position and description of this place do not suit the Acherusian lake; it is then probably the nearer side of a river encircling Hades; the bodies may be those of the unburied dead, who cannot be conveyed across the river. The visitor continues his journey across this river. Having passed through a “ toilsome land ” (which may be the region just described, or a further stage of the journey) the visitor arrives at the Shores of Ugliness. Here he sits on a rock and tries to catch a fish.—Why ? Because some part of it is to be an accessory in his evocation of the dead woman with whom he wishes to converse ? I know no evidence for it, and think it an improbable act at this stage of the journey. This grisly fishing remains a dark mystery. The visitor is now on the verge of a field, wherein he observes a multitude of corpses violently dead and cruelly punished.
It is clear that the poet has departed far from the firm tradition about visits to the underworld. He ignores Cerberus, dispenses with the aid of Charon, sees nothing of the Seat of Judgement.
The language and style of the poem preclude a date of composition much earlier than the date of the papyrus itself. N.13. especially τραχηλοκοπία (Plutarch, Arrian, Epictetus), τάδψ (new in literature), σκολοπίζω “ impale.” Rare uses are avtrov “ consecrated,” αχανής “ vast,” ίμφοβος "frightened.” The author was using highly poetical language, borrowed from classical and post-classical literature of different kinds.
. . . Along the oblique pathway he crept, and came to a place whither no man ever came of his
Hecate, cf. Lucian, Menippus; Verg. Aen. vi. 258 ; Helm, Lucian und Menipp, p. 29. For μάκαρ vocat. femin. cf. Eur. Hel. 375, Ba. 565, etc.
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έφοβεΐτο- φόβος γόνυ Set [*μ]φοβο[ν κατά, πάσαν έτύγχανε σώματ[α· πολλοί δε κύνες περί τούς νεκρούς θοίνης χάριν ήσαν άφιγμένοι. άνετον (δ)έ πόνοις κραδίαν φέρων επλόιζε πρόπαντα δέος μεθείς·
■[ώς αυτόν έχων ερρωδι πόρον.f κ[α]1 δη χθόνα δυστράπ[ελ]ον φθάσας ά[σ]χήμονας ήλθε παρ* ήιόνας. ενθενδε πέτρα[ν] καθίσας, δτε κάλαμον μεν έδησε νεκρά ι τριχί, δέλεαρ 8e λαβών, και φωμίσ[α\ς άγκιστρον, ανήκε βαθεΐ βυθώι, τήν νηχομένην δ* έ\λκ\ων [τρίχ\α, ως ούδεν δλως τότ ελάμβανεν,
[[ κατά τον βυθον\] κατά θυμόν ανεσ . ο . [. . . .]ένως. αχανές yap έκειτ[ο τάδ]ην πέριξ δάπεδον γέμον αινομόρων νεκρών πελεκιζομένων, σταυρουμενών λυγρά σώματα δ’ [ιστ]αὅ’ ϋπ[ε]ρθε γης τετραχηλακοπημ[ε]να προσφάτως· ετεροι πάλιν εσκολοπισμένο[ι έκρέμαντο τρόπαια πικράς τύχης. Ποιναι δ* εγέλων μέλ[ε]ον νεκρών θανάτου τρόπον εστεφανω[μέναι. μιαρά δε λύθρου τις εκεί πνοή.
6	δε φρικαλεον δέμας έλκύ[σας
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own will. Afraid was he—fear bound his affrighted knees. Bodies there were all over the path : and many dogs had come around the corpses to feast upon them. Yet—for his heart was dedicated to labours—he put terror aside, and floated through all the region, ... So swiftly he came to that toilsome land, the Shores of Ugliness. There, sitting on a rock, when he had bound a reed with corpse’s hair, he took bait and feeding the hook sent it down to the deepest depths. Yet when he drew forth the swimming hair, since he could then catch nothing at all, . . . For stretched around there lay a vast plain, full of corpses of dreadful doom, beheaded or crucified. Above the ground stood pitiable bodies, their throats but lately cut. Others, again, impaled, hung like the trophies of a cruel destiny. The Furies, crowned with wreaths, were laughing at the miserable manner of the corpses’ death. There was an abominable stench of gore. He, dragging his shuddering frame along, . . .
3 'μφοβον Beazley.	8 env\oft£e Π: έπόδιζ* Weil.
9 Possibly a conflation of two lines, one beginning ώς αὰτόι ἔχων . . the other ending . . . όρρωδὲι πόρον.	17 ώς
(S') Weil. 18 Cancelled in Π.
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[11-111 a.d.] METAMORPHOSES
Ed. pr. Bilabel, Philologus, lxxx. 1925, p. 331. See Korte, Archiv, viii. 256 ; Powell, New Chapters, iii. 201.
A description of trees and plants with references to the legends—evidently for the most part stories of metamorphosis —with which they were associated. Thus (a) 1-3 the πίτυς introduced an allusion to Attis (for his connexion with the tree, see ed. pr. 335-336); and v. 4 another tree brings in the story of Tereus; p]era Τηρεω[ς appears in a small fragment of a line below); and in a fragment too slight
διά tovto πίτυς καί ά[ρεστός ην φ ιλογ αλ[λ] ο βράχε ιονοτυμπ[άνω ι Κορύβαντι κολυθροφιλάρπαγ[ι. αΐγειρος επειτά τις ην εκεί, δισσοι[σι] κλάδοις δεδιχασμεν[η· ενός εκ στελέχους δύο δ* ην φυ[τά. επί τ[ἡ^]δε βλεπουσ’ άπεθαύμ[ασεν, επί δ[ε£ι]ά πλευρά χελιδόνα μελ[ανο]πτεροφαιολοσώματ[ον
επ' άρισ[τερά δ’ εβ]λεπ* άηδόνα γοεροστ[ονοθρ]ηνολαλημονα. ίκτίν δε νεόσσιον άρπάσας γαμφωνυχοπαντοφιλάρπαγος διφνοΰ[ς στ\ελεχους μέσος ΐσταται· στόμασιν δε κατησθιε κα[ί γνάθοι]ς εσιδοΰσα δ’ εκραζεν άηδο{νίς· τον Ίτύν, τον Ίτύν κατακλ[
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METAMORPHOSES [H-lll a.d.]
for inclusion here the story of Myrrha’s passion for her father was told in connexion with the tree which was named after her (στε]λέγου? μόρρης πικρά; precedes to]i)s ασεβείς γάμους). The trees are introduced one after another with a more or less fixed formula, cf. ed. pr.frag. B. 3 ]«τα πίτυν βλέπω, ibid. C. 2 ] άλλο φυτόν βλέπω, ibid. C. 11 }re βλέπω τι φυτόν καλόν, ν. 4 αίγειρος έπειτα τις ην εκεί. The metre consists of anapaestic dimeters, of which the second closes in an iambic. Remarkable are the long compound adjectives : other fragments too small for inclusion here present the surprising words—σηματοποικίλος, τρυγοσώματος, φιλομυρτο-φαγηκομος.
. . . And therefore the pine found favour with the Corybant, the lover of the tympanum that clashes on the arm of Cybele’s priest, the lover of theft of figs. Next, there was a poplar, split into twofold branches; from one stem there came two shoots. She looked at it, and was amazed, on the right side by a swallow, black feathers on all its body of dark hue . . .
... on the left she saw a nightingale, the moaner and mourner ; a kite had snatched its young —kite of hooked talons, lover of all thieving—and stood in the middle of the twofold stem; its beak and jaws devoured the brood; and the nightingale saw it, and shrieked with a cry for her Itys, her Itys.
10 Beazley.	11 Beazlev:	γοεροστ[εναχ]ηνολαλ. ed.
pr.: but -Tjvo is then unintelligible.	12 νεόσσιον Powell
for (τὰ) νοσσίον (ed. pr.).	17 Prob. κατα*:λ[άίται.
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96	[3 a.d.] RECORD OF A CURE BY SARAPIS
Ed. pr. Abt, Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, xviii. 1915, p. 257 with Plate. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 140 ; *Wilamo-witz, Gr. Versk. p. 150 (revised text).®
(1)	There is no doubt that our fragment is incomplete at both ends. Abt thought that ν. 1 was the first line of the poem : but τὥι Λφνκώι φράσas V. 2, του πίνητος ν. 5, the obscure line ν. 4, and vv. 8-9 all presuppose information which must have been given in lines preceding ν. 1. (Nor is there any reason to suppose that our fragment was the first column of the roll, see Wilam. p. 150 in reply to Abt, p. 257.)
(2)	There is no doubt that the poem is not to be dated much, if at all, earlier than the papyrus itself. Ed. pr. thought it might still be a late Hellenistic piece: but it is certain (apart from linguistic evidence b) that this poem did not survive in circulation for several centuries. For the metre (iamb. trim, catal. and phalaec.), sec Wilam. ibid. pp. 137 sqq.
(3)	The action (according to Wilamowitz):—Sarapis gives two oracles, one to a Libyan (v. 2), one to a pauper (v. 5). The god undertakes to transfer to the pauper the destiny which Fate had intended for the Libyan, and vice versa: the Libyan has been given a deceptive oracle, and the pauper's malady will be transferred to him. Perhaps the transfer will be facilitated by the fact that both patients were born under the same constellation (v. 9). Thrason (the pauper: Abt thinks he is the Libyan) is now commanded to fast, and in the morning to intoxicate himself with wine, then go to sleep:
a One word about the text: ed. pr. is not completely accurate in the details of transcription, as may be seen from the facsimile and by comparison of Wilam.’s text. Neither, unhappily, is the latter completely accurate. I have ven-424
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RECORD OF A CURE BY SARAPIS [3 a.d.]
ιchen he wakes up he will be cured (v. 19). Perhaps similar advice had been given to the Libyan—only he, when he wakes up, will find that the pauper s malady has been transferred to him. Wilamowitz takes οντος in vv. 24, 25, 27 to refer to Thrason, νηστις ν. 22 to the Libyan.
With this view I agree, except in the assignment of parts. It seems (as Abt thought) more probable that cv. 10 sqq. are a report of the deceptive instructions which Sarapis gave to the Libyan. If this is so, the supreme difficulty in Wilam.’s view—the necessity of making οντος in vv. 24, 25, 27 all refer to the same person—can be avoided.* The pauper has been told to fast and abstain, the Libyan to indulge himself. Their separate acts of conduct are then described in alternate lines. The abstinence of the pauper is to coincide in time exactly with the indulgence of the Libyan (v. 23). ό μέν 21, εκείνος 23, οντος 25 and 27 are the Libyan (Thrason) ; ό δε 22, οντος 24, and the subject of 26, are the pauper. Vv. 6-7 I take to be the conclusion (τέρμα) of an oracle previously
tured to make the very few trivial corrections which appeared necessary, στραφείς for τραφείς in v. 24 is not so trivial. I have had nothing but the facsimile to guide me, and shall therefore be the object of universal objurgation.' But Wilam. says nothing about addition of new fragments to the text: and if he had none, his transcription of w. 4, 18, 25 is undeniably in need of minute correction.
b The language aims at poetical style, which it maintains in a simple way with a few lapses. The poet soared aloft to the invention of έξαδόχος ν. 17 (here only, s.v.l.: Abt read εξ άδόλον, but the facsimile supports Wilam.).
c The contrast is clear not only from the use of οντος, but also from the obvious opposition μένει κραταίως—μεθνει, υπομένει—πίπτει.
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(i.e. before our fragment begins) given to the pauper. In that oracle, the pauper had been advised to fast and abstain: vv. 6-7 give the end of it, and the ground {hence γάρ, ν. 6) for it (because the pauper will thus be cured by transference of his malady to the Libyan).
I think we must suppose that the Libyan has somehow offended Sarapis; cf. the records of cases at Epidaurus, esp.
A III, IV, Β XXXVI {Herzog, “ Wunderheil. von Epi-dauros,” Philol. Suppl. 22,3). Although there is no instance
...........]των 6 Σάραπίς εστι σωτηρ
]ι τώι Αιβνκώι φράσας άπέστ[η ] . . . δεχομεν . . προρε . [ καί του τ[ό] δάκτυλε ιδ ιο ν κρατοΰν[τος. του χρησμού δε το τέρμα τον πένητ[ος· 5 από τής γάρ αύριον Αίβνς τις άνηρ πάσχει νόσον ζένην, δι’ ἡ? σε σώζω. οντος δ' ην 6 Αίβνς ον 6 θεός εΐπεν, κοινήν σνναστρίαν έχων έκείνω(ι). τήι ννκτ'ι παραφανείς 6 θεός έλεζε*	10
της μοίρης απέχεις, Θρασών, τό τέρμ[α, ον]χ ως ήθελε μοίρα, παρά δε μοΐρα[ν, τάς] μοίρας γάρ εγώ μεταμφιάζω.
ρε δ’ αύριον, μετά δέ τετάρτην μέθνέ] καί πρόπειε, πολύ παραμείν[ας	15
μηδέν] γενσάμενος, μόνον δ’ άκρατο\ν χντρ]ας έξαδόχον, μετά δε τό πείνε[ιν .... σν]ντνχίας βαλών κάθεν(δ)ε. κοιμώ]μενον δ* εγώ σ' αποθεραπεύσω.
3 δὲγο/iev .... προρί . [ Abt: 8€χομενπ . ττροσε . [ Wilam.: εχο very doubtful'	4 κρατούντας Wilam. : κρατοΰν[τθ5
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of transference of a disease from one man to another, there are records of cases in which the god visits a healthy offender with sickness (Herzog, p. 124: the god usually cured the offender in the end: so here, the Libyan may have been healed in the end : the miracle-cures of Sarapis were founded on those of Asclepius, Herzog, p. 47. Beazley refers me to an interesting and apposite passage in Artemidorus, Oneirocriticon v. 94).
. . . Sarapis is the saviour. . . . told the Libyan and departed. . . . and of him who possessed the ring.
The conclusion of the pauper’s oracle was this : “ —since, from to-morrow, a certain Libyan shall suffer a strange malady, through -which I shall save you.” Now this was the Libyan of whom the god had spoken, who had the same constellation as the pauper. The god appeared in the night beside him, and spoke : “ Thrason, you have in full the upshot of your Fate ; not as Fate desired, but against the will of Fate : for I change the Fates about.® . . . tomorrow, and after the fourth hour b souse and drink deep—having waited long without a taste of anything—nothing but unmixed wine from a full-sized c pitcher; and after drinking ... lie down and sleep. While you lie at rest, I will cure you.” . . .
“ Lit. “ I change the clothes of Destiny.” b Quite early in the morning.	* Lit. “ of six measures,” a
new word.
Abt and Π. 9 «κ«ν[ω Abt, Wilam.: half the α» is clearly visible.	12 μοίραν \Vilam.: μοίρα[ν Abt and Π.
14	avcy]ffp« Fahz, Abt: imposs. acc. to Wilam.	18 έκ
Ti)]s σνντυχ. Wilam.: . . . . συ]ντνχ. Abt and Π. κόθεσδε Wilam., icadeve Π.
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.........] δε τούτον fou πείραν . λως σχη[^ 20
6 μεν οΰ]ν άνίσταται λαβών το πείνειν, ό δε νηστις άν[α]μενει θεώ(ί) κελενσθείς, ώραν λαβ[ώ]ν, εκείνος ην ετάχθη · οδτος δε μη στραφείς μενει κραταίως, πεί]νει δ* οντος άκρατα καί μεθάει	25
.........]ουσαν δ’ ύττομενει . . . [
πίπ]τει δ’ οντος εκεί καρηβ[αρησας
20 ονπειρεν . λωσσεχη[ Wilam.: ου πείραν [ό]λα>5 σγ[ήι? Abt. Perhaps e.g. δράσον] δέ τοΰτ’, εμού πείραν [δ]πως σγή[υ.
ANONYMOUS
97	[2-3 A.D.]	SAILOR’S SONG
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. iii. 1903, no. 425, p. 72. See Crusius, Ilerodae Mimiambi, p. 134·; Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 195 ; Wilamowitz, G.G.A. 1904, 670; Crusius, Philol. 66, 1907, 315; Maas, Philol. 68, 1909, 445 ; Cronert, Rh. Mus. 64, 1909, 445 ; Powell, C. Qu. v. 177 ; Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xi. p. 236 ; Manteuffel, de opusculis graecis, p. 180 ; Blass, Archiv, iii. 276 ; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 58 ; Eitrem, Symb. Oslo. 17, 1937, 105.
There is a clear contrast between (a) ocean-going sailors,
Ναΰται βαθνκυμα[τ]οδρόμοι άλίων Τρίτωνες νδάτων καί Νειλώται γλνκνδρόμοι τα γελώντα πλεοντες νδάτη,
ANONYMOUS
So then the one took the drink and arose : the other waited fasting, as the god commanded, at the hour to which the Libyan had been appointed. The pauper stood his ground firmly -without turning : the other drank neat Mine and got drunk. . . . the one stood firm . . . the other collapsed on the spot with a headache . . .
21 6 Θράσω]ν Wilam.; text D. L. P.	24 μη τραφείς
Wilam.: the facsimile shews μη στραφείς: μη for ου common at this era.	25 πείνει] Wilam.: πείν]ει Abt: ττ«]ν« Π.
27 πίπ]τει Wilam.: Π must then have had netnjret.
ANONYMOUS
' SAILOR’S SONG	[2-3 a.d.]
and (b) Nile-sailors. The poem is an invitation to,these two groups of men to compete with each other in song or play, the subject of the competition being “ the comparison (or rather contrast) ” of ocean and Nile. Crusius (Her. Mimi. p. 134) recalls the κωμασταί Νείλου of Ρ. Oxy. Hi. 1903, no. 519 (b) 10, p. 255.
Metrically the lines are μύουροι (μείουροι), here enoplia with iambus instead of spondee or trochee at the end : all the lines close with paroxytone words.
Sailors who skim deep waters, Tritons of the briny waves, and Nilots who sail in happy course upon
4	ΰ8άτη: ν. Maas, loc. cit.
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την σύγκρισιν είπατε, φίλοι,	6
πέλαγους Νείλου τε γονίμου.
6 καί νείλου γονίμου Π: corr. Powell (and Eitrem).
ANONYMOUS
98	[3 a.d.]	SAILOR’S SONG
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xi. 1915, no. 1383, p. 236. See Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 195; Schmidt, G.G.A. 1918, 123; Draheim, Phil. Woch. 1918, 310; Deubner, Sitzb. lleidelb. Akad. 1919, Abh. 17, p. 11; Preisendanz, Phil. Woch. 1920, 1130; Cronert, Philol. 84, 159 ; Manteuffel, de opusculis graecis, p. 181 ; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 59; Korte, Archiv, vii. 141 ; Eitrem, Symb. Oslo. 17, 1937, 104; λνϋαπΗηνΗζ, Hermes, 60, 1925, 314 and Gr. Versk. p. 374.
'Ροδιοί? εκελευον άνεμοις και μερεσι τοΐς πελαγίοις ■ οτε πλεειν ηθελον εγώ, οτε μενειν ηθελον εκεί, ελεγον μερε(σιν) πελαγίο(ις) ·	5
μη τύπηι τα πέλαγη· αλ’ υποτάξατε ναυσιβά[τ]αις. ολος άρ' άνεμος επείγεται, απόκλειε τα πνεύματα καί, Ν[υ]£, δός τα [. ·]ατ* εϋβατα.	10
2 σοΐς Π.	6 τΰπη{τε), πελάγη· Preisendanz.	8
γὰρ (for ip) Deubner. επιγεται Π:	επιγελάι Schmidt.
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the smiling waters, tell us, friends, the comparison of the ocean with the fruitful Nile.
CrOnert defends Π, scanning a choriamb at the end (-ου γονίμου); Maas defends the scansion NciAou γονίμου.
ANONYMOUS
SAILOR’S SONG	[3 a.d.]
This is not (as it has sometimes been alleged) a magic incantation : it is (as the imperfect tenses suggest) the song of a Rhodian sailor, sung by him when returned to Rhodes. “ When I wanted to sail (to Rhodes), and to stay there (in Rhodes), I used to ask the winds to control the seas (so that I might enjoy fair weather to Rhodes)."
'Ροδιοΐϊ άν4[μοις is written in the right-hand margin.
I USED to command the Rhodian winds and the quarters of Ocean, when I wanted to sail, when I wanted to stay there, I used to say to the quarters of Ocean, “ Let not the seas be smitten ! Subdue the Ocean to the seafarers! Lo, in full strength the wind is rising! Shut up your storm-winds, Night, and make the waters smooth to cross ! ”
9 ννξ, καί Wilamowitz.	10 [δο]ατ’ ed. pr.: [ά/?]στ’ Prei-
sendanz. [κνμ]ατ is too long for the space. Soy prob. =θέ? (cf. Pseudo-Euripides, I.A. 629, Herodas vi. 1).
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ANONYMOUS
99	[3 a.d.] HYMN TO FORTUNE
Ed. pr. *Schubart-\Vilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, 1907, p. 142. See Schmidt, Phil. Woch. 1908, 457; Korte, Archiv, v. 557 ; Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 196 ; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 313.
ττολυχροε ποικιλόμορφε πτανό[πονς
θνατοΐς σννομέστιε πάγκρατος Τάχα*
πως χρη τεάν ισχυν τε όεΐζαι και τ[
τα μεν νφιφαη και σεμνά εις τεόν όμ[μα
ύπηρικας ποτι γάν, νέφος άμφιθηκαμεν[α σκότιον, 6
τα δε φαύλα και ταπεινά πολλάκις πτερο[ί]σ[ι
εις ύφος εζάειρας, ώ άαΐμον μεγάλα.
πότερόν σε κλήζωμεν ΚλωΡώ κελαιν[άν,
η τάν ταχυποτμον Άνάγκαν,
η τάν ταχύν άγγελον *1ριν αθανάτων;	10
πάντων γάρ άρχάν και τέλος fayiojit έχεις.
1 πολυχφοΐ Π, corr. Schmidt (ττολύχαρε ed. pr.): πτανόπους D. L. Ρ.: the reference is to the swiftness of Fortune’s mutations.	3 rear r[ Π: I omit rcav, following Wilam. t[
may be read as π[: the reading then was probably π[υσιν, i.e. φύαiv.	10 ταχυάγγςλον Schmidt.	11 άγιον
ANONYMOUS
100	[4 a.d.] A SCHOOLBOY’S RECITATION
Ed. pr. Vitelli, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, xii. 1912, p. 320; and xiv. 1914, ρ. 126. See Wilamowitz, Griech. Vers/c. 611 Cronert, Gnomon, 1926, 663; *Powell, New Chapters, iii. 208 ; Blass, Archiv, iii. 487.
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ANONYMOUS
HYMN TO FORTUNE [3 a.d.]
Hymn to Fortune, of uncertain but late era. Ed. pr. aptly compares Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. it. p. 158, fr. mel. chor, adesp. 4 (τόγα, μερόπων άρχά καί τέρμα resembles V. 11 : σὰν πτέρυγα χρυσέαν may have suggested πτανο[ t’. Γ).
Goddess of many hues and many guises and winged feet, partner of man’s hearth and home, almighty Fortune ! How may one demonstrate your power and . . . ? That which is high and mighty against your countenance you dash ° to the ground with a cloud of darkness set around it ; the mean and lowly you often exalt on jour wings aloft, O mighty spirit. Shall we call you gloomy Clotho, or Necessity of sudden doom, or Iris, swift messenger of the immortal gods ? Of all things the beginning and the end are yours.
a ύττηρίκας is intended to be active transitive aorist of ύπερΐίκω (ed. pr.).
almost certainly the reading of Π: ed. pr. suggests emendation to άκρον: πάντων Maas, Crusius.
ANONYMOUS
A SCHOOLBOY’S RECITATION [4 a.d.]
“ Something of the nature of an occasional or prize-poem by a schoolboy, perhaps to be recited on a ‘ Speech Day ’ ” {Powell).
VOL. ι	2 F
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ε[ται]ρικής [θ' εορ]τής
θαλύσιον κομίζω.
ερώ μεν ονν ες ηβης
τάχιστα μέτρον ελθεΐν,
διδασκάλου τ' άκουων	g
ττολύν χρόνον βιώναι.
φυη δε κ[οσμί]α τις
σοφό[ν τ€ νοΰ φρόνημα
γενοιτό μοι, [μάθησιν
κ]ν(κ)λονμενη[ν ττερώντί'	ίο
μετάρσιος θ όλο ι μ' αν
Αιός δόμους ττελάσσαι
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. . . and I bring the harvest-offerings of our common festival. I long to come ΛΛ-ith all good speed to the fullness of young manhood, and to live many years the pupil of my teacher. A nature well-behaved and wise imaginings be mine, as I pass through the circle of my studies ! I yearn to rise aloft and knock upon the gates of Heaven ! . . .a
° Cf. Eur. fr. 911 (Wilam.). He means “ I hope to go to the University later on.” V. 10 refers to the εγκύκλιος παιδεία, the routine of education.
10	περώντι D. L. P.: περησαι Cronert, with heavy punctuation after φράγμα ν. 8.
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ΜΙΜΝΕΡΜΟΣ
ΣΜΥΡΝΗΙΣ
101	[1 A.D.]
Ed. pr. Vogliano, Papiri della reale Universita di Milano, vol. 1°, 1935, p. 13. See *\Vyss, Antimachi Colophonii Reliquiae, p. 83 ; Bowra, Early Greek Elegists, 1938, p. 29 ; KOrte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 81.
This fragment comes from a commentary on Antimachus,
ως οΐ παρ' βασιληος, ίττε\_ί ρ’] i[y]e8^aro μνθο\ν, η[ιξα]ν, κοίλψΐρ ά]σπίσι φραξάμενοι.
EPICHARMEA
[(α) 2 B.C.]
102	[(ὅ) 3 a.d.J Probably by AXIOPISTUS
[(c) 3 B.C.]
Ed. pr. (α) *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, 1907, p. 124.	(δ) ♦Wilamowitz, Sitzungsberichte der
koniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1918, p. 742 (ostrakon). (c) *Grenfell-IIunt, Hibeh Papyri, i. 1906, no. I, p. 13, Plate I. See Cronert, Hermes, 47, 1912, 408; Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 219 and New Chapters, i. 18 ; Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, p. 369; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 56. 438
MIMNERMUS
SMYRNEIS
[1 A.D.]
in which we are told that Mimnermus wrote a Smymeis ; cf. Paus. ix. 29. 4. Mimnermus wrote elegiacs about the war between Smyrna and the Lydians under Gyges. This war occurred a generation before the time of Mimnermus; who is therefore the first Greek known to have written an historical poem about events in the recent past.
So from the king, when he made kno\vn his order, they darted, fenced in their hollow shields.
EPICHARMEA
[(β) 2 B.C.]
Probably by AXIOPISTUS [(6) 3 a.d.] [(c) 3 B.C.]
[llibeh Papyri, i. no. 2 omitted, as too fragmentary for inclusion : cf. however Cronert, loc. eft.]
(c)	Preface to a book of Sententiae, perhaps the work of one Axiopistus {Athen, xiv. 648 d Φιλόχορος . . . Άξιόπιστον . . . τὰ? γνώμας hcttoiηκόναι φησίν), who flourished about 300 b.c. : this papyrus is dated between 280 and 240 b.c.
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CrSnert shews that the extant Τνώμαι ascribed, to Epicharmus can easily be distributed under the headings of the opening
(а)	τους τρόπους χείρω γυναΐ]κά φαμ' εγώ των
θηρ[ίων
ει μεν δστις γ] α. ρ λεοντ ι σίτον η ποτ ον [φόρα η κυσίν Μολοσσικοΐσ[ιν η θηρε]ς αίκάλλοντι το[ΐ]σι[ν ευ ποεΰσιν ευμενείς.
α [γ]υνά δε τον τρεφοντα [πρώτον ειθισται δακεΐν.	5
(б)	traAfas-f γάρ εσθ' ό φρόνιμος, ως δε τοΰθ'
ούτως εχει,
χώρος οικία τυραννις πλούτος ισχύς καλλονα άφρονος ανθρώπου τυχόντα καταγέλαστα γίνεται.
άδοναι δ’ είσίν βροτοΐσιν ανόσιοι λαιστηριοι'· καταπεπόντισται γάρ ευθύς άδοναΐς άνηρ άλους.	5
(ό) τεΐδ* ενεστι πολλά καί παν[τ]οΐα, τοΐς χρησαιό κα
ποτί φίλον, ποτ εχθρόν, εν δίκαι λεγων, εν άλίαι,
ποτι πονηρόν, ποτι καλόν τε κάγαθόν, ποτί ξένον,
ποτί δύσηριν, ποτι πάροινον, ποτι βάναυσον, αίτε τις
ἀλλ’ εχει κακόν τι, και τούτοισι κέντρα τεΓδ’ ενο.	5
εν δε και γνώμαι σοφαϊ τεϊδ', αΐσιν αι πίθοιτό τις,
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lines of this fragment (ποτί φίλον, -ποτ Εχθρόν, κτλ.), and maintains that they are parts of the book to tchich our fragment is the preface. Fr. 254 (KaibeT) may belong to the end of this preface.
(a) In character, I tell you, women are worse than animals. Give food or water to a lion, or Molossian dog, or . . and the beasts wag their tails and make friends with their benefactors. But the first hand the woman bites is the one that feeds her.
(δ) The wise man is .. . Here is a proof: lands and houses and kingdoms and wealth and strength and beauty, if they fall to a fool, become absurd. Pleasures are the godless pirates of mankind : let pleasure catch you, and you sink at once.
(c)	Within this book are many and manifold advices for you to use towards a friend or foe, while speaking in the courts, or the assembly, towards the rogue or the gentleman, towards the stranger, towards the quarrelsome, the drunkard, and the vulgar, or any other plagues that you may find—for them too there’s a sting within my book.
Within it too are maxims \vise ; obey them, and
(δ) 1 raXcas hopelessly corrupt. (c) 5 ἔνο: cf.Anecd. Oxon. ϊ. 160. 126 (ζδ ρήμα itapa Λωριενσιν αντί του ίξεστιν; 176. 12 (έν) -αρὰ την Αίολίδα καί Λωρίδα διάλΐκτον ένὰ γίγννται (ἔνο Thumb), όπόταν καί αντί ρήματος.
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δεξιώτερός τε κ εΐη βελτίων τ ίς πά[ν]τ’ άνήρ.
κό]ντι πολλά δει λέγειν, ἀλλ’ ίν μόνον [τ]ο ὅτων έπος,
ποττό πράγμα περιφίροντα τώνδ' αει τό συμφέρον.
αιτίαν γάρ ήχον ως άλλως μεν εϊην δεξιός,	10
μακρολόγος δ’ ου κα δυναίμαν εν β[ρ]αχεΐ γνώμα[ς λίγ]ειν.
ταΰτα δη 'γών εισακουσας συντίθημι τον τεχναν
τάνδ', όπως είπηι τις, Επίχαρμος σοφός τις εγ ενετό,
πόλλ' ος eι]77·* αστεία και παντοΐα καθ' εν έπος [λίγων,
πειρα ν] αύταυτοΰ δι δούς ως καί β[ραχία καλώς λίγοι.	Ιδ
ευ δε τάδ]ε μαθών άπας άνηρ φαν[ησεται σοφός,
ουδέ ληρ]ησει ποτ' ούδεν, έπος άπ[αν μεμνα-μίνος.
ει δε τον λαβ]όντα λυπήσει τι τώνδ[ε των λόγων,
οΰτι μάν άσκεπτ\α δρώντα τοΐσδ[ε Θ' ησσον ομότροπα,
αγαθόν ΐστω συμφ]ορόν τε πολυμαθή [νόον τρεφειν	20
(Traces of trvo lines')
άλλος ά]λλωι γάρ γίγαθε, κουτί ταύ[τά κρίνομες.
EPICHARMEA
you will be a cleverer and a better man for all events. You need no lengthy speech, only a single one of these proverbs ; bring round to your subject whichever of them is apt. Men used to censure me because, though shrewd enough in other ways, I was a lengthy speaker—could not express my thoughts with brevity. To this charge I lent an ear, and I composed this book of rales,0 to make the world exclaim “ Epicharmus was a philosopher, who uttered many witty sayings of many kinds in single verses : himself he lets us test his skill in brevity of speech as well ! ”
He who learns these maxims well shall appear a wise man to the world, and never talk but good sense, if he remembers every word. If one who takes this book shall be offended by some word within it—not, of course, because his own conduct is ill-considered and in conflict with my counsel—let me tell him, a broader mind is a blessing and a boon. . . .
(Traces of two lines)
Different people, different pleasures : we do not all “ “ Work of art ” (ed. pr.).
(c) 15-23 Cronert (16 ev δέ rale, 17 ov8c, 19 θ’, 23 έκάστωι φoiViTCW, 23 σνμφίρ€ΐν and iXevdepojs D. L. I\).
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............δ]ἐ πάντα Set τάδ’ ως έ[καστωι
φαίνεται
συμφέρειν, ε\πειτα δ’ ἐν καιρών λέ[γειν ελευθέριος.
ANONYMOUS
103	[3 b.c.] EPIGRAM FOR Α MERRY COMPANY
Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2, 1907, p. 62, Plate VIII. See Powell, Collect. Alex. p. 192 ; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. 237 ; Powell-Barbcr, New
χαίρετε συ μπόταν άνδρες όμ[ηλικες, αγαθού γάρ άρζάμενος τελέιο τον λόγον [ε]ις άγ[αθο]ν. χρη δ’ όταν εις τοιοΰτο συνελθωμεν φίλοι άνδρες πράγμα, γελάν παίζειν χρησαμένους αρετήν ηδεσθαί τε συνόντας ές άλληλους τε φ\Χ\υαρειν g καί σκώπτειν τοιαϋθ' οΐα γέλωτα φέρει, η δε σπουδή έπέσθω άκουωμέν \τε λ]εγόντων έν μέρεν ήδ* αρετή συμποσίου πέλεται. του δε ποταρχοϋντος πειθώμεθα· ταϋτα γάρ έστιν έργ* άνδρών αγαθών ευλογίαν τε φέρει.	10
ΠΟΣΕΙΔΙΠΠΟΣ
104	[160 b.c.] TWO EPIGR AMS
Ed. pr. Weil, U[n papyrus inedit: nouveaux fragments d'Euripide et d'autres poetes grecs: Monuments Grecs publies 444
ANONYMOUS—POSEIDIPPUS
judge alike. Each man should . . . these advices, as he deems expedient; then speak them freely as the time requires.
ANONYMOUS
EPIGRAM FOR A MERRY COMPANY [3 b.c.]
Chapters, i. 58 ; Jurenka, Wien. Stud. 29, 1908, 326 ; Tac-cone, Μιν. di Fil. 38, 1910, 18.
An early Hellenistic epigram, preface to the opening of a sympotic gathering, and to the recitation of further pieces suitable to the occasion. Cf. Xenophanesfr. 1, Theognis 467.
Hail to you, companion revellers ! With good omen I begin, and -with good omen I will end my speech. When friends are come together for such purpose, they must laugh and play, behaving bravely, and rejoice in their company, and make sport of each other and utter such jests as bring laughter with them. Earnest converse must follow, and we must listen to each speaker in his turn : therein is the virtue of a merry company. And let us give ear to the leader of our revels : such is the conduct of good men, and the source of honest reputation.
POSEIDIPPUS
TWO EPIGRAMS	[160 b.c,]
par Vassociation pour Vencouragement des etudes grecques en France, no. 8, 1879, p. 28 with Plate. See *Hiller von
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Gaertringen, Ilistor. Griech. Epigr, no. 92, p. 38, no. 95, p. 40 and literature quoted there; Schott, Poseidippi Epigrammata, no. 1, 2; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 107; Ileitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion, pp. 163-164; Blass, Rh. Mus. 35, 1880, 90.
(a) Epigram composed to celebrate the erection (282-281 b.o.) of the lighthouse on the island Pharos (which was said to have been dedicated to Proteus, cf. υ. 1), in the reign of Ptolemy I Soter. (See Suidas, s.v. Φάρο?, Strabo xvii. 791,
(α) 'Ελλήνων σωτηρα, Φάρου σκοπόν, ώ άνα Πρωτεΰ,
Σώστρατος Ζστησβν Δζξι φάνου[ς] Ενί-διος.
ου γάρ iv Αίγύπτωι σκοπαϊ ου pea θ' οΓ Ιπι νήσων,
άλλα χαμαί χηλη ναύλοχος όκτότατ αι. του χάριν ευθείαν τε και ορθιον αιθέρα τεμνων	5
πύργος ὅ[δ’] άπλάτων φαίνετ' από σταδίων
ηματι· παννύχιος δε θ[<ί]ω[ν] σ[υ]ν κύματι ναύτης
όφεται εκ κορυφής πυρ μύγα καιόμενον, καί κεν επ' αυτό δρόμοι Ταύρου κόρας, ούδ' αν άμάρτοι
σωτηρος, ΐίρωτεΰ, Σην\ο\ς [ό] τηιδε πλεων.	10
(b)	μεσσον εγώ Φ αρίης ακτής στόματός τε
Κανώπ ου
iv περιφαινομενωι κύματι χώρον εχω
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ed. pr. p. 28 for details.) This famous building stood on the eastern extremity of the island, in front of the port of Alexandria. The architect tcas Sostratus of Cnidus. See esp. Thiersch, Pharos, pp. 82-83.
(b) Epigram composed to celebrate the foundation of a shrine to his wife Arsinoe by Ptolemy II Philadelphus. The building was a chapel (ναΐσκος) containing an image of Arsinoe, who was worshipped there as Arsinoe-Aphrodite: it stood on Cape Zephyrium, between Alexandria and Canopus. (See Strabo xvii. 800, Athen, vii. 318, ed. pr. p. 29.) For Callicrates v. Hiller von Gaertringen, p. 40.
(а)	Lord Proteus : the saviour of Hellenes, this watchman of Pharos, was built by Sostratus, son of Dexiphanes, a Cnidian. In Egypt there are no mountain-peaks, as in the islands : but low lies the breakwater where ships may harbour. Therefore this tower, cleaving the sky straight and upright, shines in the daytime countless leagues “ away : and all night long the sailor who runs \vith the waves shall see a great light blazing from its summit. And he may run even to the Bull’s Horn,11 and yet not miss the God of Safety,® O Proteus, whosoever sails this way.
(б)	Midway between the beach of Pharos and the mouth of Canopus I have my place amid surrounding
■ Lit. “from boundless furlongs”: ὰπλότων here=d^e-των, see L. & S. s.v.	6 One of the narrow and danger-
ous channels leading to the port of Alexandria; Pliny, jST.H. v. 31 (12S) Alexandria tribus omnino aditur alveis mari, Stegano, Poseideo, Tauro.	* The lighthouse was in-
scribed Oeots αωτηρσιν.
(α) 3 σκοποί οόρεσ θ’ οΓ έττι Biass αρ. ed. pr. ρ. 59. ΣΚΟ-ΠΑΙΟΥΡΗΣΟΙΕΠΕΙ Π. (6) 2 κύματα Π: κ[λί]ματι H.-G.
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τήνδε πολύ ρρήνου Αφυής άνεμώδεα χηλην την άνατεινομενην εις Ιταλόν ζέφυρον, ένθα με Καλλικράτης ίδρύσατο και βασι-λίσσης	®
ιερόν * Αρσινόης Κύπριδος ωνόμασεν. ἀλλ’ επι την 'Σεφυρΐτιν άκουσομενην 'Αφροδίτη ν
'Ελλήνων άγναι βαίνετε θυγατέρες, οι θ' άλδς εργάται άνδρες- 6 γάρ ναύαρχος ετευξεν
τοϋθ' ιερόν παντός κύματος εύλίμενον. 10
ANONYMOUS
105 [Late 3 b.c.] TWO EPIGRAMS
Ed. pr. Guerard-Jouguet, UnLivre d'Ecolier; publications de la society royale egyptienne de papyrologie, Textes et Documents, ii., le Caire, 1938, (a) p. 20, Plate V, (ό) ρ, 25, Plate VI. See Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 106-107; Schweitzer, Festgabe zur Winckelmannsfeier des arch. Sem. der Univ. Leipz. am 10. Dezember 1938.
(a) Description of a fountain, written by an Alexandrian epigrammatist in the 3rd century b.c. Among the sculptures there were images of the king (υ. 12 : cf. Πτολ<τμ[αι- ν. 2) and of the queen (Αρσινόη» ν. 13: Arsinoe Philadelphus or Philopator).
The details of the description are very obscure. I append a few notes to justify my renderings :—
V. 5. “ Having set free (εκποδίζω, here only, presumably the antithesis of εμποδίζω) the bright water-drop " : see ed. pr. p. 22 for reference to epigrams which were written in celebration of the revival of obsolete fountains. See further my note, ad loc., below.
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waters, this windy breakwater of pastoral Libya, facing the western wind from Italy. Here Callicrates established me and called me the Temple of Queen Arsinoe-Aphrodite. Chaste daughters of Hellenes, hither come to her that shall be named Zephyritis-Aphrodite“ : come, men that labour on the seas. Our Captain 6 has made this temple a safe harbour from all the waters.
0 From Zephyrion, name of the promontory on which the temple stands. * Callicrates; cf. Callim. ap. Athen. vii. 318._______________________________________________
(l)	3 ττjaSe Π : corr. Reitzenstein.
ANONYMOUS
TWO EPIGRAMS [Late 3 b.c.]
Vv. 6-9. The following is a brief and inadequate summary of the views of Professor D. S. Robertson. I am most grateful for his assistance, and fortunate to be able to publish so important a contribution to the understanding of this obscure passage.
(1) ζωνή is the low semicircular bounding-wall of the basin; this wall carried one or more columns (it is possible, perhaps likely, that one of a set of identical columns is being described as a typical example). The semicircle may be conceived as projecting in front of a straight rear wall.
A= column
Β=semicircular bounding-wall C=rear wall
D = month through which water flows
VOL.
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(2)	πίζαν ίων ι τυπωι means “ column-base in the Ionic style."
(3)	Punctuate after τνπωι, and abolish ed. pr.’s comma after ἔντο?. For the consequent postponement of δέ, see Denniston, Greek Particles, pp. 185 sq.
(4)	ράβδος κοίλη is the characteristic cavetto moulding of the typical Attic-Ionic base.
(5)	Trrepvai are also parts of this base—presumably the two convex mouldings which frame the cavetto moulding.
ϊrrepvai
(α)	θοινa[	]re φλεγετ[
σιγήAou[	]ηρια καί Π.τολεμ[αι
άσπάσιοι βα[	] δεχοισθε γέρας
ος καί λάινον [εργον εθ]ηκατο δαφιλες οϊκωι κτίσμα, πά[ρος λ]ευκην εκποδίσας σταγόνα,	5
είς ημίσφαιρο[ν τ]ενξας θεσιν η δε λνχνΐτις ζώνη στνλοΰται πεζαν ΐωνι τνπωι· ράβδου κοίλης εντός άποστίλβει δε συηνις στικτή προς πτερναΐς- κιόνος ηδε θεσις.
(α) 3 βα[οιλίΐς τοδτο], or Βα[λάκρου (proper name required as antecedent to ος v. 4) ed. pr.	4 epyov D. L. Γ.	5
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(6)	Beats υ. 9 means “ foundation ” or “ base ” in α nontechnical sense, i.e. α// ἱλαἱ Λ as hitherto been described as the support for the column-shaft.
(b) An epigram, composed in the same era as the preceding one, celebrating a person distinguished in poetry and warfare. This person is undoubtedly Ptolemy IV JPhilopator, who won a great victory over Antiochus III at Raphia in 217 b.c., and was at the same time ambitious in the world of letters, writing a tragedy Adonis (Schol. Ar. Thesm. 1059) and setting up a temple to Homer (Aelian, V.H. 13.22). This poem refers to a dedication to Homer (vv. 2-5) : we can hardly suppose it to be other than the dedication of that temple to Homer. The parents of vv. 6-7 are then Ptolemy III Euergetes (hence (ύεργίτω. v. 6) and his wife Berenice.
(a) (Vv. 3 sqq.) Gladly ... accept the gift . . . who also set up a work in stone, an ample building for your house, having first set the bright water free. He made it into the form of a semicircle; the Parian0 boundary-wall supports the column-base in Ionian style, and within the hollow moulding speckled Syenite 6 glistens near the heelsc; such is the foundation of the column.
° Lit. “ the lamp-stone,” because Parian marble was quarried underground by lamplight.	b The dappled
granite of Syene.	c For the sense of ράβδος and of
irrepval, see Introd. Note.
Πά[ρου ed. pr.: “ having set free the white water-drop of Paros” must mean “ having quarried Parian marble.” But σταγὥν is a most unnatural word to use here with reference to marble (despite the stalactites in the underground galleries of the Parian quarries); the sense of Ικποδίσας is very strained ; and in this description of a fountain, σταγὥν must surely refer to the water of the spring, πd[pos D. L,. P.
6	Ed. pr. thinks ήμισφαίρο[υ] a more probable reading.
7	στνλουσαι Π, corr. ed. pr.
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ή δ’ άφ’ 'Υμηττού πέτρος ερευγομένη πόμα κρήνης	10
εκδεχεται σπιλάδων υγρά διαινομενη. εικόνα δ’ ύμετερην ετνπώσατο πιόνι λνγδωι πρηννας, μέσσην δ’ ήρμοσ[ε]ν ’Αρσινόην συγκληρον νυμφαις κατά παν έτος. άΛΛ’ επί πηγήν
τήνδε μετ’ εννομίης βαίνετε Κρηνιάδες.	15
Ρ) ~\των ουρ[	~\ιναν α[
εύαιων Πτολεμαίος τοΰ]το δ’ 'Oμήρωι εΐσαθ’ υπέρ διδ[	]ατοναρτεμενος
τώι πριν 'Οδύσσειας τε [καί Ίλι]άδος τον άγήρω
ύμνον απ' αθανάτων γραφ[α]μενωι πρα-πίδων.	5
όλβιοι ώ θνατών ευεργεται, [οι] τ ον άριστον εν δορί καί Μοάσαις κοίρανον ήρόσατε.
11	Perhaps διαινομένων: but the last two words are still a feeble addition, έρευγομένη? Schadewaldt (υγρά being then the object of εκδέχεται).	(b) 2 τοΰ]το D. L. P.	3
]<z τόν ’Αρτέμρνος ed. pr. ; vnep διδ[αγή?, γνονς (?) κ·]ατ’ ἔναρ, τέ/xcvos Korte. Korte is clearly right in his view that the
ANONYMOUS
EPIGRAM ON THE DEATH OF PHILICUS 106	[3 b.c.]
Ed. pr. Wilatnowitz, Sitzungsberichte der koniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, xxix. 452
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Through stone “ from Hymettus gushes forth the draught of springwater, taking up the flood from caves, itself drenched therewith. Your6 image he modelled from rich white marble, smooth-wrought, and in the midst he set Arsinoe, who shares the Nymphs’s fortune every year/ Come with good order to the fountain, Nymphs of spring-waters !
(b) Blessed Ptolemy . . . set this up to Homer . . . who wrote of old the ageless song of Iliad and Odyssey from his immortal mind. O happy benefactors of mankind ! You sowed the seed of a king who excels with spear and among the Muses!
e Fashioned, evidently, into the shape of a lion’s head, through which the water poured.	* The king’s and
queen’s.	e Possibly a reference to an annua) ceremony
in which Arsinoe was associated with the Nymphs of the spring. But we know nothing of such an association; and κατὰ ττάν ϊτος might mean (as ed. pr. understand it) “ all the year round.”
traces suit evos better than ovos at end of line: but his δώαχής introduces an unpoetical word, and he himself is dissatisfied with γνούς. κ]ατ όναρ τίμιος is very probably the correct reading of the end, but the preceding lacuna is hard to fill.
ANONYMOUS
EPIGRAM OX THE DEATH OF PHILICUS
[3 B.C.]
1912, p. 547. See Korte, Archiv, v. 1913, 547 ; *PoweIl, New Chapters, iii. 200.
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An epigram on the death of Philicustffor whom see no. VO), written by a rather tedious and affected contemporary. N.B. the form of the name Φιλικός (not Φιλίο/coj). Interesting for
όρχεο δἡ μακάρτατος οδοιπόρος όρχεο καλούς χώρους εύσεβεων όφόμένος, Φιλικέ, εκ κισσηρεφεος κεφαλής εϋυμνα κυλίων ρήματα, και νήσους κώμασον εις μακάρων, ευ μεν γήρας ίδιον εύέστιον Άλκινόοιο	5
Φαίηκος, ζώειν άνδρός επισταμενου'
*Αλκινόου τις εών εξ αίματος [
άπ]ό [Δη]μοδόκου
β evicrriov from ιστία (not εύΐστώ), cf. Callim. Del. 325.
AMYNTAS, LEONIDAS, ANTIPATER 107 [i a.d.]	OF SIDON
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P, Oxy. iv. 1904, no. 662, p. 64. See Wilamowitz, G.G.A. 1904, 669 ; Powell, Aegyptus, xiv. 1934, p. 468 and New Chapters, iii. 188; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 61.
[I omit the two fragmentary and obscure lines of Amyntas which head col. ii. (vv. 21-22) in ed. pr.: cf. however Powell, Aegyptus, loc. cit.)
The first column of this Π contains ends of lines of epigrams by Leonidas ( = Anth. Pal. vii. 163) and Antipater ( = Anth. Pal. vii. 164). The second column contains two poems by Amyntas (α poet hitherto unknown : evidently an Alexandrian epigrammatist of the 2nd century b.c.) ; one concerned with a Samian woman named Prexo, who is the subject of the two epigrams in col. i. (and also of Anth. Pal. 454.
AMYNTAS—LEONIDAS—ANTIPATER
the reference to the poet's convivial habits and cheerful temperament in old age (Philicus teas a “ Phaeacian ” as well in character as by birth). See further ed. pr. pp. 548-649.
Go your path, blest wayfarer, go your path, Philicus, to see the fair land of the god-fearing dead. Your head crowned with ivy, rolling forth your lines of lovely song, begone with revel to the Islands of the Blest. Happy, that you saw the festive® old-age of an Alcinous, the Phaeacian, a man who knew how to live. Born of Alcinous’s line . . . from Demodocus . . .h
b It was evidently suggested that descent from Homer’s Demodocus explained the poetic genius of Philicus.
AMYNTAS, LEONIDAS, ANTIPATER OF SIDON	[ι a.d.]
vii. 165, ascribed to Antipater or Archias) ; the other concerned with the capture of Sparta by Philopoemen in 188 b.c. (o variant of Anth. Pal. vii. 723). TH'e third column contains two new dedicatory epigrams by Leonidas and Antipater, composed for one Glenis; and the first word (or two words) of another epigram, apparently also by Leonidas ; at this point the scribe stopped abruptly, and wrote no more in this column.
Thus it is clear that this anthology was arranged by subject-variation (i.e. poems which were variations on the same theme were put together). And it is also clear (from the evidence of the first column) that this anthology was an ancestor, however partial and remote, of the Palatine Anthology. Now it is commonly believed that the celebrated
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Anthology of Meleager was arranged κατά στίχον, i.e. alphabetically, according to the first letter of the poem (Schol. on Anth. Pal., MS. P, p. 81, συνέταξεν δέ αυτά κατά στοιχείον). We must therefore either revise our views about
AMYNTAS
(1)	φράζε, γυναι, τις εοΰσα καί εκ τίνος, είπε
τε πάτρην,
καί ποιας εθανες νουσου υπ' άργαλεης. οΰνομ α μιν ΥΙ'ραξώ Σ*αμίη, ζ eve, εκ Se γονηος Καλλιτἐλευς γενόμαν, άλλ’ εθανον τοκε-τώι.
τις δε τάφον στάλωσε; Θεόκριτος, ώι με συνευνον	6
άνδρί δόσαν. ποίην δ* ήλθες ες ηλικίην; επταετις τρίς ενός γενόμαν ετι. η ρά γ* άτεκνος;
οΰκ, άλλα τριετη παΐδα δόμωι λιπόμαν.
(2)	τάν πάρος άτρεστον Αακεδαίμονα, τάς χέρα
μούνας
πολλάκι τ εν πολεσιν δη μιν εφριξεν
"Αρης,
νυν υπ* άνικάτωι Φιλοποίμενι δουρί τ Αχαιών
πρηνης εκ τρισσάν ηριπε μυριάδων άσκεπος. οιωνοί δε περισμυχηρόν ίδόντες δ μύρονται, πεδίον δ’ ου κ επίασι βόες. καπνόν δ’ εκθρώισκοντα παρ’ E ύρώταο λοετροΐς
Ελλάς δερκομενα μυρεται άκρόπολιν.
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AMYNTAS—LEONIDAS—ANTIPATER
the nature of the arrangement of poems in Meleager’s anthology, or admit that there existed early in the 1st century a.d. a different collection of Alexandrian epigrams, which (like Meleager’s) was taken up into the corpus tvhich ultimately developed into our Palatine Anthology.
AMYNTAS
(1)	Say, lady, who you are, and who your father, and tell your country, and of what grievous sickness you died.
“ Stranger, my name is Praxo, of Samos ; I was the daughter of Calliteles ; but I died in childbirth.”
Who set up the tomb ?	“ Theocritus, to whom
they gave me as vafe.” To what age did you come ?
“ Thrice seven and one years old was I.” Childless ?	“ No ; I left at home a child three years
of age.”
(2)	Lacedaemon, of old the dauntless, at whose single-handed might and warfare many a time and oft the War-God shuddered . . . now is cast headlong and defenceless by thrice ten thousand foes, beneath unconquered Philopoemen and the Achaean spears. The birds look on the smoking ruins and mourn, and the oxen go not upon her plain. And seeing the smoke leap up beside Eurotas where men bathe, Hellas mourns her citadel.
(1) 8 ουκαλΧιτΐληστρίΐτη Π, corr. Ed. Fraenkel.	(2) 2
πολλακις Π, corr. D. L. Ρ. πολλακις αμ πολέμου Powell, πολλά/as έν πολέμωι θοΰριν Milne. After this line, syntax demands a lacuna (of at least two lines): unless we read ὰ or αι πόρος άτρεστον ν. I (Powell).	6 Read by Milne.
7	Read by M ilam. 8 Read by Milne. The last two couplets seem to be alternatives, cf. the repetition ΐδοντ«? μύρο vt αι, be ρ Ko μένα μύρεται.
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ΛΕΩΝΙΔΑΣ
(3)	Ακρωρίται Ilavt και ενπα[...] νυμφαις
Γ]ληνις 6 συγγείτων δώρα κ\υνηγεσι\ης,
ταυταν τε προτόμαν και δ[.......]^σ[· ·]4
βνρσαν και ροθίους τουσ[δ’ άνεθηκε] πόδας.
Παν ω και νυμφαι, τον	άγ]ρευτήρα 5
Τληνιν άεξήσαιθ’ αιεδ[.........]ς.
ΑΝΤΙΠΑΤΡΟΣ
(4)	Σιίληνών άλόχοις άντρηίσιν ήδε κεραστάι
ταϋτ ’Ακρωρίται Πανί καθηγεμόνι, και προτόμαν άκμητα και αυτό νεον τὅδε κάπρου
δέρμα, το μηδ’ αύτώι ρηγνυμενον χάλυβι,
Γλήνις άνηερτησε καλάς χαριτησ[ιο]ν άγρας 5 δεικνυς Ιφθίμου κούρος ’ O να (σι) φάνε[υ]ς.
(3)	1 Prob. [άντρηίσι] νυμφαίε: but ενπ[ remains unintelligible. 5 ὥ Πὰν Powell, δεξιόν Beazley. 6 End
ANONYMOUS
108	[3 B.C.]	EPIGRAM
Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, ν. 1, 1907, p. 77. See KOrte, Archiv, v. 547.
άκμηι] δρέπανου θηκε τεμών ρόπαλον ~\τεγνάτο γάρ ευ μέγα· τοι δ’ άνα-θεντ[ες,
σηκόν οπού λαός rjcCitc] παληοσεβης,
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LEONIDAS
(3)	To Pan of Acroriaa and the . . . nymphs, neighbour Glenis dedicated gifts from the chase :— this head and . . . hide and these swift feet. O Pan, O nymphs, prosper the clever hunter Glenis . . . ϊ
ANTIPATER OF SIDON
(4)	To the Silens’ mates 6 that dwell in caves, and to their chieftain, horned Pan of Acroria, a scatheless c head and this new boarskin, that not even steel has rent, were hung up by Glenis, son of mighty Onasiphanes, who shewed these thank-offerings for a fine quarry.
“ Acroria: name of a mountain in Sicyon ; Acroreites was local epithet of Dionysus (Steph. Byz.). 6 The nymphs.	« άκμήτα “ uninjured ” as in Anth. Pal. ix. 526
ιτόλαι ακμήres (“ permanent ”).
prob. [Ὁνασιψόνεσ]?, but a/e8[ remains unintelligible: may have been an error for mov.	(4) 2 καθηγ€μόνι Wilam.
3	αύαλίον or αόσταλέον Wilam.: αντο is meaningless and probably corrupt.
ANONYMOUS
EPIGRAM	[3 b.c.]
Fragment of a long epigram, of Hellenistic date, composed in praise of a dedicated statue.
. . . cut with a sickle’s edge, and made it a club (?)... wrought it to a fine size. You dedicators in the shrine fashioned by a folk god-fearing of
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νικατ αντιπάλους άτττώσί τ ελέγχετε π[αντάι εντεχνίαις] πλάσταν και τον άριστοπάλαν	5
...........] χρν[σ]ην θηησατο \{\υπ\ριν Άπελλής
γυμνήν εκ μελανός πό]ντον άνερχ[ομ]ενην (Fragments of two more lines)
5-6 άριστοπάλαν, £os ποτε και] ed. pr.: blit Apelles was not a πλάστης, άριστοπάλαν . [οΰδ’ ος την] or [«ἱ δ’ άρα τήν] Beazley.
ANONYMOUS
109	[3 b.c.]	TWO EPIGRAMS
Ed. pr. *Edgar, Catalogue general des antiquites egyptiennes du musee du Caire, iv. ρ. 1. See Wilcken, Archiv, vi. 453 ; Powell, New Chapters, i. 107.
Two epitaphs for a dog named Tauroti, who died from his wounds after killing a wild boar which attacked his master Zenon. Zenon was the agent of Apollonius, who was financial minister to Ptolemy Philadelphus and Ptolemy
(l)	’Ii/Sw ὅ δ5 άπύει τύμβος Τα ύρωνα θανόντα κεισθαι, 6 δε κτείνας ττρόσθεν επεΐδ* Άίδαν
θηρ αττερ άντα δρακεΐν, ανος η ρ άττδ τας Καλυδώνος
λείφανον εύκάρποις εν ττεδίοις τρεφετο Α ρσινόας άτίνακτον, απ’ ανχενος άθρόα φρίσσων,	5
λ]όχμαις, και γε[ν]νων άφρδν άμεργό-μενος·
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old, you conquer your antagonists, and, with skill that never lets you down, in every point you vanquish even the champion sculptor in the ring.— Apelles, who once beheld the golden Cyprian rising naked from the dark sea . . . . a
{Fragments of tiro more lines)
0 The Anadyomene of Apelles.
ANONYMOUS
TWO EPIGRAMS	[3 b.c.]
Euergetes: he had been sent to Fayum {the name of Arsinoe, cf. t\ 5) to superintend the work on a great estate given to Apollonius by the king.
These are good compositions ; probably the work of a professional Alexandrian poet. It is likely that both pieces were inscribed on the dog’s tombstone. The composition of two epitaphs, one elegiac and the other iambic, was a common practice at this time {Wilamowitz ap. Wilcken, loc. cit. quotes Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 325, 462, 502, 546, 550).
(1)	This tomb proclaims that Indian Tauron lies dead. But his slayer saw Hades first.—Like a wild beast to beholds like a relic of the Calvdonian boar, it grew in the fertile plains of Arsinoe immovable, shaking from its neck the mane in masses in its lair, and dashing the froth from its jaws. Engaging the
0 Since the boar was a θήρ, I do not know what is meant by saying that it was like one.
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συν δε πεσών σκύλακος τόλμαι στήθη μεν ετοίμως
ήλόκισ', ου μελλων δ’ αύχεν εθηκ επί γάν,
δρα]ξάμενος yap όμοΰ λοφιάι μεγάλοιο τ ενοντος
ο]ΰ 7τρ[ΐ]ν ελυσεν όδόντ' εσθ' ύπεθηκ Άίδαι.	10
σώιζει 8e] Ζ[ἡνω]να πόν[ων] άδιδακτα κυναγόν,
καί κατά yds τύμβωι τάν χάριν ήργά-σατο.
(2)	σκύλαξ ό τυμβωι τώιδ* υπ' εκτερισμενος Τ αύρων, επ' αύθενταισιν ούκ αμήχανος· κάπρωι γάρ ως συνήλθεν άντίαν εριν,
6 μεν τις ως άπλατος οιδήσας γενυν στήθος κατηλόκιζε λευκαίνων άφρώι,	5
6 85 άμφι νώτωι δισσόν εμβολών ίχνος εδράξατο φρίσσοντος εκ στέρνων μέσων και γάι συνεσπείρασεν Άίδαι δε δούς τον αύτόχειρ' εθναισκεν, Ίνδον ως νόμος, σώιζων δε τον κυναγόν ώι παρείπετο	10
Ζ,ήνων' ελαφραι τάιδ' ύπεστάλη κάνει.
ANONYMOUS
ΠΟ [3 b.c,] ELEGY ABOUT Α WAR
Ed. pr. Wilamowitz, Sitzungsberichte der koniglich preus-sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1918, p. 736. See *Po\vell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 131, Class. Rev. 1919, 462
ANONYMOUS
fearless dog, readily it ploughed a furrow in its breast: then immediately laid its own neck upon the ground. For Tauron, fastening upon the massive nape, with mane and all, loosed not his teeth again until he sent it down to Hades. So he saved hunter Zenon from distress, unschooled α ; and earned his gratitude in his tomb below the earth.
(2)	A dog is buried beneath this tomb, Tauron, who did not despair in conflict with a killer. When he met a boar in battle face to face, the latter, unapproachable, puffed out its jaws and, white with froth, ploughed a furrow in his breast. The other planted two feet about its back, and fastened upon the bristling monster from the middle of its breast, and wrapped him in the earth. He gave the murderer to Hades and died, as a good Indian should. He rescued Zenon, the hunter whom he followed; and here in this light dust he is laid to rest.
• It was a very young dog, cf. σκύλαξ v. 7, (2) ν. 1.
(1) 10 ΐλυσεν D. L,. Ρ.: εμυσεν ed. pr.	11 σὥιξω
D. L. Ρ. (ρώοας and -πόνων ed. pr.).
ANONYMOUS
ELEGY ABOUT A WAR [S b.c.]
90 and New Chapters, i. 106 : Momigliano, Boll. Fil. Class. 1929, 151 ; Korte, Archie, vii. 122 ; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 236.
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This much is certain : (a) part at least of the poem was addressed to a returned ambassador, υ. 2, (b) whose report is made to a king, υ. 6.	(c) The news exasperates the king,
who utters threats against the persons about whom the ambassador reported, vv. 7-10. (d) There is a reference to Medes and to a Gaul, vv. 13-14. To the further question, can we identify the king and the occasion, we must return an emphatic negative. It is possible that the Gaul is the object of the king’s anger (Wilam., Momigliano, Powell, Korte) ; and that the king threatens him with the fate which had previously befallen the Medes. If so, the king cannot be Attains,a but may still be a Macedonian, a Seleucid, or even a Ptolemy in Egypt {reference to Gallic mercenaries of Ptolemy Phila-delphus, Pans, i.7.2, Powell). But it is only one possibility: it is not a necessary inference from the text. As the lines stand, it is more probable that the king is saying that he, who defeated the valiant Gauls before, will now easily overcome the effeminate Medes. In that case the king would probably
.... πρ]όσθε πύλης καί τείχεος α[
..........]ην ταύτην ήνυες άγγελίην.
............]νης, ώ[ν]α, διά στόματος λόγου [αρχή,
ΐ]ερης ερνεα φυταλίης
...........ο]πίσω ρυπαρής στ άχνες τρι[βόλοιο. 5
εϊπας ά]ναγγελλων εις βασιλήα λόγο[ν. χώ μεν] επει μάλα πάντα δι’ ούατος όκλ[υ€ μύθον, ώργίσθη, βρι]αρόν δ’ αύτίκ άνόσχ€ λόγ[ον άνόρό]ς υβρισταί τ€ και άφρονες, αλλά μ[αλ ωκα ο’ίσουσϊ\ν ταύτης μισθόν άτασθαλίης·	ίο
γνώσον]ται δε μαθόντες, επει καί άρεί[ονας άλλους ήμεΐς εις κρατερήν δουλοσύνην εθεμ[εν .... .]ης Μἡδοισι βαθυκτεάνοισιν όμ[οίως
.........]σασ.θαι θοΰρος άνηρ Γαλάτης.
8	άν€χ€ λόγον Eur. ΕΙ. 592.	11 παθόντΐί Beazley.
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be a Seleucid; but might still be Ptolemy Philadelphus, e.g. on the occasion of his irruption into the Seleucid empire.
If the Gauls are here the objects of the king's anger, the identity of the king and the date of the occasion are still impossible to determine. The poem might refer to the war of Antiochus I against the Gauls in 277-276, again in 275 ; or to the revolt of Ptolemy II's Gallic mercenaries in 274 ; or to any one of numerous conflicts between the Seleucid empire and those Gauls who, since 275, had been settled in northern Asia Minor ; or to the war of Attains against the Gauls in 230 ; or possibly even to a war of Antiochus III against the Gauls (Momigliano, quoting Suidas, s.v. Σιμων&ης Μάγνης). There are other interesting possibilities; but enough has been said to shew that without further evidence a precise identification of the king and of the occasion is absolutely impracticable.
... in front of the gate and wall . . . you fulfilled this embassage	my king, the beginning of speech
upon my lips . . . shoots of an holy plant . . . crops of dirty (weed ? B) . .	. . . you brought back the
message to your king, and thus you spoke. But he, when he heard all, was angry, and lifted up his voice in strong utterance :—“ The men are insolent and fools, but they shall quickly win the wages of their presumption. They shall learn and understand, since we have set others better than them to harshest slavery. . . . Alike to the wealthy Medes . . . the valiant Gaul. ... in purple raiment, nor amid per-
° Successors of Attalus are excluded by the age of the papyrus.	6 τρίβολον: described by Dioscorides iv. 15,
Pliny xxi. 98. The point of this obscure couplet may have been, “ the beginning of my report is pleasant, but there is bad news at the end (όπίσω)," or “ the king’s message was noble, the answer to it is mean and base.”
2 H
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.... 7το]ρφυρεοισιν εν εΐμασιν ούδε μνροισ[ιν 15 ] μαλακόν χρώτα λιπαινόμενο[ς,
.... χα]μευνα Αιός τε καί αιθριάα[ι] ενι[αντόν
ANONYMOUS
POEM IN PRAISE OF AN OFFICER 111 [End 3 b.c.]
Ed. pr. *Cronert, Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissen-schaften zu Gottingen, 1922, p. 31. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 257 ; Wiist, Burs. Jahrsb. 1926, 124; Platnauer, New Chapters, iii. 178; Knox, Herodes (Loeb Classical Library), p. 254.
αγαπάτε ταΰτα πάντες δσ 0χει· τάγαθά.	.
άπαντ εν αύτώι· χρηστός, εύγενης, απλούς, φιλοβασιλευς, ανδρείος, εν πίστει μεγας, σώφρων, φιλελλην, πρανς, ευπροσήγορος, τα πανούργα μισών, την [δ’ ά]ληθειαν σεβων. δ
1 τοντον navres os ἔχει ταγαθα . . . αύτώι Κηοχ.
ANONYMOUS
PREFACE TO AN ASTRONOMICAL 112	[2 b.c.]	TREATISE
Ed. pr. Letronne, Papyrus grecs dti Louvre: Notices et extraits des manuscripts de la bibliotheque imperiale et autres bibliothiques, i. 1850, p. 46.
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fumes . . . letting his soft skin grow sleek, ... his bed {fragments of a line) . . .
15 οι) γὰρ ττορφ. ed. pr.	16 κοιμάται ed. pr.	17
ὰλλὰ χάμ. ed. pr.
ANONYMOUS
POEM IN PRAISE OF AN OFFICER
[End 3 b.c.]
Fragment of an Hellenistic poem, praising an officer of the royal court at Alexandria. Probably not part of a drama : but Tragic models in Eur. Hie. 860-908, esp. 867-871; Or. 918-922.
Each man admire his many virtues ! All goodness lives in him : good, noble, and honest, loyal to his king, courageous, great in trust, modest, a patriot, gentle, affable, hater of wickedness, worshipper of truth.
ANONYMOUS
PREFACE TO AN ASTRONOMICAL
TREATISE	[2 b.c.]
An acrostic preface, in correct “ tragic ” iambics, to a treatise on astronomy by Eudoxus. Vv. 6-8 mean: “ There is one line for each month of the year [there are in fact 12 lines]
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and each letter counts one day ” [in fact each line contains 30 letters ; except the last, which consists of 35. Total, 365=a Great Year (μέγα? χρόνος ν. 8, here simply a year of 365 days, as opposed to the lunar year of 364). Thus ed. pr.].
Έν τώιδε δείξω πόσιν εκμαθεΐν σοφήν 'Υμιν πόλου σύνταξιν, εν βραχεί λόγωι Δούς τησδε τέχνης είδεναι σαφή περί.
Oύδεις γάρ ἐστιν ενδεής γνώμης οτωι
Έενον φανεΐται, ταϋτ εάν ξυνηι καλώς.	5
Ό μεν στίχος μείς εστι, γράμμα δ’ ήμερα.
’Υμιν αριθμόν δ’ ίσον εχει τα γράμματα ΤαΓς ημεραισιν ας άγει μύγας χρόνος·
’Ενιαύσιον βροτοΐσι περίοδόν τ εχει Χρόνος διοικών αστέρων γνωρίσματα.	10
Χικάι 8e τούτων ονθεν ετερον, άλλ* αει "ΐίκει τα πάντα ες ταύτόν δτε άνελθηι χρόνος.
4	οΰτως (Beazley) is perhaps necessary instead of ἔστιν.
ANONYMOUS
113	[1 a.d.]	EPIGRAM
Ed. pr. Kenyon, Revue de Philologie, N.S. 19, 1895, p. 177. See Weil, ibid. p. 180 ; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 62 ; *Keydell, Hermes, 69, 1934, 420; Powell, New Chapters, iii. 189.
An epigram to a statue of Actian Apollo erected at 468
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The first letters of the lines spell perpendicularly ΕΥΔΟΞΟΥ ΤΕΧΝΗ (*‘ Eudoxus’ Book of Rules ”) : for parallels to this “ acrostic” cf. Nicander (Label, C. Qu. 22,114), Dionysius Periegeta (Leue, Philol. 42,175), P; Oxy. 1795; P. Amh. 23.
Herewith I will reveal to you all the subtle composition of the heavens, and give you certain knowledge of our science in a few words. There is nobody so wanting in intelligence that it will seem strange to him, if he understands these verses well. The line stands for a month, the letter for a day ; the letters provide you Anth a number equal to the days which a Great Year brings. Time brings to men a yearly circle, as it governs the starry signs : of which none outrivals another, but always all come to the same a point, when the time comes round.
e i.e. the same as on the same day of the year before.
5	τώιδ( αν ed. pr.: corr. D. L. P.	7 ίσον ed. pr.:
corr. D. L. P.	11 ovOels ἔτepov ed. pr.: corr. D. L. P.
(to restore metre and 30 letters).	12 αντό δτ' άνόλθτμ, ό
χρόνος ed. pr.: corr. D. L. P.
ANONYMOUS
EPIGRAM	[1 a.d.]
Alexandria in commemoration of the victory of Octavian (=Caesar, ν. 1) at the battle of Actium: which battle was fought in sight of a temple of Apollo, cf. “ Apollo Actius ” on Greek coins of Nero’s era.
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"A ktlov άμ[φι επών, άνα ν]αύμαχε, Κ (αί)σαρος έργων
μνήμα κ(αΙ) ε[ύτυ]χεων μαρτυρίη καμάτων,
Αίώνος σ[τό]μασιν βεβοημενε- σοι γάρ ‘Άρηος π[νεύμα]τα καί σακεων εστόρεσεν πάταγον,
Eίρηνης μόχθους εύώπιΒος ένθα κλαΒευσας	5
γην επί Νει,λώτίν νίσε(τ)ο γη θάλε ος, εύνο[μίης] φόρτο ισι καί ευθενίης βαθύπλουτου βρι[θό]μενος βυζην Zeuj άτ ελευθέριος,
Βωροφόροις Be χερεσσιν εΒεξατο Νείλος άνακτα κ(αΙ) Βάμαρ ή χρυσεοις πήχεσι λουομενη	10
αιπόλεμον καί άΒηριν ελευθερίου Αίός όμβρον, άτρεκες εσβεσθη δ’ ουνομα κ(αΙ) πολέμου-χοάρε, μάκαρ Αευκάτα, Αιός [KpovJtSao Σεβαστού νικ{αί)ων έργων εν πρυτάνευμα καλόν.
6 νίοε(τ)ο Weil, Keydell.
0 Egypt.	b The “ arms ” are the floods which the
Nile puts forth to embrace the land ; “ golden,” because of
ΠΟΣΕΙΔΙΠΠΟΣ
114	[1 a.d.] ELEGY ON OLD AGE
Ed. pr. Diels, Sitzungsberichte der koniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1898, p. 845 with Plate. See Cronert, Archiv, ii. 517 ; Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berol. 1911, Plate XVII and Text, and *Symbolae philo-logicae 0. A. Danielsson octogenario dicatae, Upsala, 1932, p. 290. Text on wooden tablets.
From a poem about the misfortune of old age. The writer asks the Muses to come to Thebes: therefore he is writing the 470
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Master of Actium, sea-fighting lord, memorial of Caesar’s deeds and witness of his prosperous labours; whose name is on the lips of Time, for in your honour Caesar calmed the storm of war and the clash of shields, and there he cut short the sufferings of fair Peace, and came rejoicing to the land of Nile, heavy-laden with the cargo of Law and Order, and Prosperity’s abundant riches, like Zeus the god of Freedom ; and Nile welcomed his lord with arms of bounty, and his wife," whom with golden arms 6 the river laves, received the shower, apart from stress or strife, that came from her Zeus of Freedom,® and truly the very name of war was extinguished.— Hail, Lord of Leucas, one and only noble president at the victorious deeds wrought by Augustus, our Zeus the son of Cronus !
the cornfields and other bright harvests which arise: the χρυσ. τηχ. are the same as the Scop. χ4ρ. of the previous line. e The blessing of the flooding of the Nile was commonly ascribed to the king: Kaibel, Ep. Gr. 981, Keydell, loc. cit.
POSEIDIPPUS
ELEGY ΟΝ OLD AGE [1 a.d.]
poem in Thebes. The tablets were found in Egypt: therefore Thebes is Egyptian Thebes, unless ice suppose that the author, a Macedonian (vv. 14,16), is writing his poem during a temporary residence in Boeotian Thebes, and later travels to Egypt, taking his poem with him. Schubart’s supposition, that “ Pimplean Thebes ” may stand here for some Macedonian town, is altogether unconvincing. He objects to the reference to Egyptian Thebes on the grounds (1) that that city
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was a place of small importance in the 1st century a.d. ; (2) that its market-place was so insignificant that statues of poets were not likely to he set up in it ; (β) that the outlook of w. 14-15 is that of a man living in Hellas, or in Macedon, not in Luxor or Karnak. These are surely insufficient grounds : the city was small enough, but still people lived there; the market-place to which the poet refers may well be that of his native town in Macedon ; the outlook of the Macedonian does not change because he happens to be staying for a time in Egypt.
ει τι καλόν, Μουσαι πολιητίδες, ή π[α]ρα Φοίβου χρυσολύρεω καθαροΐς ονασιν eVA[ue]re ΙΙαρνησοΰ νιφόεντος α [ν] α πτυχ[α]ς ή παρ’ Όλιίμ-πωι,
Β άκχωι τ ας τριφτείς άρχόμεναι θυμελας· νυν δε ΐίοσειδίππωι στυγερόν συναεισατε γήρας 5 γραφάμεναι δελτών εν χρυσεαις σελίσιν. λιμπάνετε σκοπιάς 'Έ,λικωνίδες, είς δε τα Θήβης τείχεα Πι(μ)77[Λ]6ιἡ? βαίνετε (Κα)σταλίδ€ς. καί σύ ΐίοσείδιππόν ποτ εφίλα(ο), Κυνθιε, Αητούς
(φήμη, τη ι νιφόεντ οικία του Π αρίου· τοίην εκχρήσαις τε καί εξ άδυτων καναχήσα[ις φωνήν άθα(νά)την ώ άνα καί [κα]τ* εμού ή οφρα με τιμήσωσι Μακηδόνες οι τ” επί νήσ[ων οι τ Άσίης πόσης γείτονες ήιόνος.	15
8	ΠΙΠ[. ]ΗΚΙΣ, 'ΙΙι(Μ)τ7[λ]€ιή<Γ Schubart, cf. Hesych, s.v. 472
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The composition is seen, since Schubart’s drastic revision of the text (in which e.g. V. 16 ποιήμασιν ηγον Ὁλόμπωι Diels becomes lot μι δέ βίβλον ΐλίσσων Schubart Γ), to be conventional enough in metre and diction, though παρηώος is eccentric, and there are some faults which Beazley thinks (and I am loath to disagree) could never have been part of the original text, esp. 11 (τον Πορίον), 13, 16-17. Vv. 11-14 were savagely crossed out in a moment of grace—not necessarily by the author himself.
Musf.s0 of our city, if you have heard a song of beauty from Phoebus, god of the golden lyre, listeners undefiled, in the ravines of snowy Parnassus or at Olympus, starting for Bacchus his triennial ceremonies,6—now join Poseidippus in his song of hateful Age, inscribing the golden leaves of your tablets. Leave your peaks, Muses of Helicon, and come, Castalian maids, to the walls of Pimplean® Thebes. You also, god of Cynthus, loved Poseidippus once, son of Leto ... an utterance, where the snow-white house of the Pariand stands. With such immortal speech make answer, and let your voice, O lord, ring loud from the sanctuary, even in my ears : that the Macedonians and the peoples of the islands and the neighbours of all the Asiatic shore, may honour me.
e These, the local Muses of the town in ν. 1, return to Parnassus—or Olympus—in v. 3, shift to Helicon in v. 7, and to Delphi in v. 8.	6 For the sense of θόμ«λαι see
L. & S.·, s.v. e If the text is sound, = “ city of the Muses.” d Apollo, god of the Delphic temple, so called because his statue there was made of Parian marble ? Apollo is to declare from his shrine that Poseidippus is a great poet.
Πἴπλιαι.	13 ώ άνα Beazley (ώτία Schub., ὥνα καί ίοτ*
ίμοι Diels).
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Π ελλαΐον γένος αμάν έοιμι δε βίβλον ἐλίσσων άμφω λαοφόρωι κείμενος είν άγορ[ηι. ἀλλ’ επί μεν παρηϊδος άηδόνι λυγρόν εφ[ νάμα· κατ' άχλύν έών δάκρυα θε[ρ]μά χέω, καί στενάχω, ναι, εμον δε φίλον στόμα [	20
μηδέ τις ονν χεναι δάκρυον αύτάρ εγώ γηραι μυστικόν οιμον επί 'Ραδάμανθυν ίκοίμην δήμωι και λαώι παντϊ ποθεινός έών, άσκίπων εν ποσσί καί όρθοεπης αν’ όμιλον,
καί λείπων τέκνοις δώμα και όλβον e[/x]ov.	25
16-17 It is hard to believe that the text is sound here : άμφω has to mean “with both hands.”	19 νάμα Diels: λήμα
Schubart, =λήμη (“ rheum ”). ΚΛΤΑΚΛΥΝΕΩΝ corr, Diels (κατὰ γλψίων coni, Schubart).
ANONYMOUS
115	[140-141 a.d.] MORAL FABLE
Ed. pr. *Jouguet-Lefebvre, Bulletin de correspondance helUnique, xxviii. 1904, p. 201, Plate X. See Blass, Archiv, iii. 487.
‘ Fragment of a moral fable. A school text of a type very π]ατηρ ποθ' υιόν εύποροΰντα τώι βίωι ' καί μηδέν αύτώι το συνολον δωρούμενον επί τον Σ,κύθην Άνάχαρσιν ηγεν εις κρίσιν. έβόα δ’ ό γ* υιός μη θέλων τούτον τρέφειν ου κ οικίαν ου κτηματ ου πλούτου βάρος;	β
ποΐός τις οΰν τύραννος η ποιος κριτής η νομοθέτης αρχαίος ένδίκως ερεΐ
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Pellaean e is my family : may I be set in the crowded market-place, unwinding in both hands a book.6 Yet on the nightingalese cheek there are the floods of mourning ; I sit in darkness, and warm tears I shed, and I make moan, yes, my own lips ... So none must shed a tear ; no, I am fain in old age to go the mystic path to Rhadamanthys, missed by my people and all the community, on my feet without a stick to support me, sure of speech, among the throng, leaving to my children my house and my happiness.
a Macedonian, from Pella, the royal seat.	6 The poet
desires that his statue, as a poet, book in hand, may be erected.	* i.e. the songster (himself).
ANONYMOUS
MORAL FABLE [140-141 a.d.]
popular at this era, represented by the fables of Babrius, maxims of Menander, extracts from Hesiod, sayings of tcise men, etc. After the end of our fragment there doubtless followed the reply of Anacharsis—a philosophic maxim preferring the simple life to luxury, piety to pride.
A father once took his son, who was wealthy but refused him any gift at all, to Scythian Anacharsis for judgement. The son, unwilling to keep his father, cried : “ Has he not a house and properties and loads of gold ? What tyrant, then, what judge or ancient lawgiver will justly say . . . ?
4 ό vios τούτον μη θέλων τρίφΐΐν Π, corr. D. L·. Ρ. (or perhaps simply ου for μή).
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ANONYMOUS
116	[4 a.d.]	MORAL MAXIMS
Ed. pr. *Jouguet-Perdrizet, Studien zur Palaeografie und Papyruskunde, herausgegeben von G. Wessely, vi., Leipzig, 1906, p. 158. Republished by Collart, Les Papyrus Bouriant, Paris, 1926; no. 1, p. 17, literature quoted p. 18.
(1)	C-Pxh μεγίστη του φρονεΐν τα γράμματα.
(2)	γέροντα τίμα τ ου θεού την εικόνα.
(3)	έρως απάντων των θεών παλαίτατος.
(4)	κάλλιστα φημι χρημάτων τα κτήματα.
(δ) λαβών πάλιν δός, ίνα λάβηις όταν θέληις.
(6)	ό νους εν η μιν μαντικώτατος θεός.
(7)	πατήρ 6 θρέφας κούχ ό γεννησας πατήρ.
(8)	σώσον σεαυτόν εκ πονηρών πραγμάτω(ν).
(9)	χάριν φίλοις εύκαιρον άποδος εν μέρει.
(10)	ώ τών απάντων χρημάτων πλείστη χάρις.
α Cf. γνώμ. μονόστ. 317.	6 Gf. γνώμ. μονόστ. 452, and
Wilhelm Busch’s “ Vater werden ist nicht schwer; Vater sein dagegen sehr.”
ANONYMOUS
EPITAPHS FOR EUPREPIUS, BY 117	[3 a.d.]	HIS DAUGHTER
Ed. pr. *T. L. Papiri Greci e Latini, ϊ. 1912, no. 17, p. 35. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 124.
A series of epitaphs written for one Euprepius, apparently by his daughter. Euprepius is described as a tall man, distinguished in service of state and court. He was wealthy, 476
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ANONYMOUS
MORAL MAXIMS	[4 a.d.]
Ten of 24 monostich sententiae (the other fourteen were already known to us) : from a schoolboy's copybook.
(1)	Letters are the first and foremost guide to understanding.
(2)	Honour the agfed man : he is the image of your god.
(S)	Love is the oldest of all the gods.
(4)	Possessions, I say, are the fairest things of all.
(5)	Receiving, give again : that you may receive whenever you λτϊΙΙ.®
(6)	Our mind is our greatest god of divination.
(7)	Father is he who rears, not he who begets.6
(8)	Your own hand must rescue you from evil estate.
(9)	Render a timely service back to your friends in turn.
(10)	0 gratitude, most abundant of all riches!
ANONYMOUS
EPITAPHS FOR EUPREPIUS, BY
HIS DAUGHTER	[3 a.d.]
and is alleged to have been wise. His daughter may have had these pieces composed by a professional poet : however that may be, the epitaphs, though uninspired, are tolerably free from technical flaws. They imitate the style of the “ Ionic ” epigram at Alexandria:—direct, simple phrases, pointed conclusion. Here and there emerges something original and
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powerful, e.g. the phrase iv μακάρων άγοράΐς (here only), of. the adaptation of Callimachus's θνήισκ«ν μη λέγβ τους αγαθούς
(ϊ) <xy]yeAAei το όχημα κ(αϊ) ί[ι/δαλμ’] ου βραχύν άνδρα·
τοΰτο γ[. .	.]ου[. . .· . ·]δρυ[. . . .]η
θυγά[τηρ·
άλλα διαρρήδην επισημ[ότατον] καί άριστον δλβωι καί πλου[τωϊ], τοϋνομα δ* Ευ-7Τρ€7Τ10ν.
(2)	ενθάδε μεν κεϊται τής eiV[oVos·] ή γραφή
αΰτη
Ευπρεπίον φυγή δ’ εν μακάρων άγο-ραΐς.
ον γάρ πω τοιοϋτος άνήλυθεν είς Αχέροντα’ των οσίων άνδρών Ήλιίσιον τό τέλος’ ένθα διατρίβειν ελαχεν πάλαι εκ τινος εσθλής	'
μοίρης’ ουδέ θανεΐν τούς αγαθούς λέγεται.
(3)	τόνδ* εσοράις, ώ ζεΐνε, τον όλβιόν άνερα
κείνον,
τ(όν) σοφόν Εύπρε[π]ιον καί βασιλεϋσι φίλον.
ή θυγάτηρ δ* άνεθηκε τάδε θρεπτήρια δοΰσα και φθιμενωι· χάριτος δ’ ou8er ελειφεν εμοί.
(4)	ει καί μή φωνήν ό ζωιγράφος ώδ* ενεθηκεν,
είπες αν ως ήδη φθέγγεται Εύπρεπιος· ει γάρ τις π αριών τής εΐκόνος εγγύθεν ελθοι, οϋατα παρθήσει ώσπερ άκουσόμενος.
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in 2, 6; cf. too the attempt—not altogether unsuccessful— at an immortal verse in τών οσίων άνδρών Ηλόσιον τὰ τέλο?: an essay in Ionic tcit in ού βράχον άνδρα (which has a double meaning).
(1)	The form and figure proclaim him no small man, . . . daughter . . . but the very best and brightest in prosperity and wealth ; and his name, Euprepius.
(2)	Here is set up the painting of the likeness of Euprepius ; but his soul is in the gatherings of the Blessed. Never yet went such a man to Acheron: for holy men, Elysium is the end. To live there was the lot he won of old from some blessed Destiny. And it is said that good men do not die.
(3)	Here, stranger, you behold that happy man, Euprepius the wise, the friend even of kings. His daughter made this dedication, even to the dead repaying her debt of nurture : I was not found wanting in gratitude.
(4)	Even though the painter has not placed in him a voice, still you would have said that Euprepius is speaking now. For if a passer-by should come near the portrait, he will give ear as though about to hear.
(2) 2 Punctuation after Eirnpe—ίου and δ’ after ψυχή from the interlinear alternative mentioned below. (4) 1 μη D. L. P. : τήν Π (which is nonsense). Possibly ούκ (or ουδ') for ὥδ\ retaining τήν (Roberts).
Interlinear variae lectiones occur in Π in the following places:—(2) 2 Έ,ύιτρς-ίωι· ψυχή δ’.	(3) 2 .. . πάντων
άψάμενον γεράων is the text: here, following ed. pr., I have printed the v.l.	(3) 4 πάσαν την χάριν ώδ' απέχω.
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(5)	Έύ]νρέτηος μεν έγών, 6 δε νηπιός εστι
[6υγα]τρος
(6)	ο]ΰ γάρ εν άνθρώποισίν εων έβάδιζεν εκείνην
την όδόν ην αρετής ούκ έκάθηρε θέμις' ενθεν ές αθανάτους καί άείζωο\γ\ β ιον ηλθεν, τοϋτο το μοχθηρόν σώμ* άττοδυσάμενος. (5) 1 όδε δ’ ίκγονόξ ἔστι.	(6) 3 τοννεκα ρηώίως.
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(5)	Euprepius am I; the little one is my daughter’s . . .
(6)	When he was among men, he trod not that path which the law of Virtue has not purified. Wherefore he departed to heaven and immortality, putting off this offending flesh.
(6) 4 άσμένος ούλομενην ώσάμενος γενεην and (alternative to σώμ' α-τοδυσάμενος only) φΰλον άπευξάμενος.
VOL.
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HEXAMETER POEMS
ΠΑΝΤΑΣΙΣ
U8 [2 a.d.]	ΗΡΑΚΛΗΙΣ
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, Ρ. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 221, col. Lx.
πως δ’ επορεύθης ρίΰμ Άχελωίου άργυροδίνα, Ωκεανοί» ττοταμοΐο δι* εύρεος υγρά κελευθα;
ANONYMOUS 119	[2-1 b.c.]	FRAGMENT
Ed. pr. Aly, Sitzungsberickte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, v. 1914, Abh. 2, ρ. 1. See * Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 251 ; Maas, Gnomon, 1927, 692.
Fragment of an hexameter poem of uncertain date and subject. The Epic Cycle is probably excluded by reason of
ως δ’ αλιεύς ακτή ι iv άλιρράντωι εττι ττετρηι άγ(κ)ίστρου ελικος δελεουχίδα μάστακ άείρας
(Fragments of two more lines)
2 δ’ Ιλιkos. Π. τελιονγἶδα Π, corr. Powell.
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HERACLES	[2 a.d.]
8-11, p. 64. See Wilamowitz, G.O.A. 1900, 42; * Powell, Collect. Alexandr. p. 218.
How did you come to the stream of Achelouss silver eddies, through the watery ways of the broad river Ocean ?
ANONYMOUS
FRAGMENT	[2-1 d.c.]
such a icord as δ«λεσυγἶδα (or τελιουχἱδο ): the relation to Homer is closer than tcould be expected in an Hellenistic poem. Antimachus and his 4th-century posterity are possible authors : but the evidence is too meagre to permit a definite conclusion.
Like a fisherman on a rock on the sea-washed shore, lifting the enticing bait of his curved hook . . .
(Fragments of tivo more lines')
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HPINNA
[1 b.c.]	ΑΑΛΚΑΤΛ
Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Papiri Greci e Latini, ix. 1929, no. 1090, p. 137, Plate IV. See Maas, Hermes, 69, 1934, 206 ; Vitelli, Gnomon, 1928, 455 and 1929, 172 and 288 ; Kdrte, Archiv, x. 21 ; Bowra, New Chapters, iii. 180 and *Greek Poetry and Life, p. 325 (qu. v. for full discussion).
This beautiful fragment is part of Erinna’s Distaff, a
ες βαθ]ν κύμα
λάνκαν μαινομεν[οισιν εσάλαο 7τ]οσσΙν άφ’ ι\π\πω\ν· άλ]Α’, ΐσ\χ\ω, μεγ’ ουσα, φ[ίλα. τυ δ’ εοισα] χελυννα
άλ]λομενα μεγάλος [εόραμες κατά] χορτίον αύλάς. τα] ΰτα τυ, ΒαίΊκι ταλαι[ι/α, βαρύ στονα\χείσα γόημ[ί' 5 τα]ΰτά μοι εν κρα[8ίαι τεΰς, ώ κό]ρα, ΐχνια κεΐται θερμ err την[α δ’ α πριν πο κ επά\υρομες άνθρακες η8η.
δα)/υ[δ]ων τ εχ[όμεσθα νεαν\ί8ες εν θαΧάμοισι ννμ[φαί\σιν [προσόμοιοι άκη8]εες· α τε ποτ ορθρον μάτηρ, α ε[ριον νεμεν αμφιπ6Χ\οισιν ερίθοις,	10
τη να σ ηλθ[ε κρέας προκαλευμε]να άμφ' αλίπαστον, αΐ μικραϊς τ[όκα νώιν 6σον\ φόβον άγαγε Μο[ρμ]ώ, τα]ς εν μεν κο[ρυφαι μεγάΧ ώ]ατα, ποσσΐ δ’ εφοίτη τε]τρασιν, εκ δ’ [ετερας ετεραν] μετεβάΧλετ όπωπάν.
6	revs, ὥ κόρα D. L. Ρ., cf. Theocr. xi. 25.
° The paragraph refers to the game described by Pollux ix. 125 : one girl (called the Tortoise) sat among others and spoke with them in alternate lines. At the end of the last line the Tortoise leapt up and tried to catch, or touch, one 486
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ERINNA
THE DISTAFF	[1 b.c.]
poem written in sorrow for the death of Baucis, a friend of her girlhood. Erinna herself is said to have died at the age of nineteen : and this poem, which (according to Suidas) consisted of 300 hexameters, was perhaps her only published work.
. . . From white horses Avith madcap bound into the deep wave you leapt: “ I catch you,” I shouted, “ my friend ! ” And you, when you were Tortoise, ran leaping through the yard of the great court.0
Thus I lament, unhappy Baucis, and make deep moan for you. These traces of you, dear maid, lie still glowing in my heart: all that we once enjoyed, is embers now.
We clung to our dolls in our chambers when we were girls, playing Young Wives, without a care. And towards dawn your Mother,6 who allotted wool to her attendant workwomen, came and called you to help with the salted meat. Oh, what a trembling the Bog}- brought us then, when we were little ones! —On its head were huge ears, and it walked on all fours, and changed from one face to another !
of the others—who would then take her turn as Tortoise. The last two lines are given by Pollux as: (Girls) δ δ’ ἔκγονόs σου τί ποιων άπώλΐτο ; (Tortoise) λΐυκάν αφ' ίππων ΐΐς θάλασσαν αλατο “ from white horses into the sea he leapt ” (on the last word the Tortoise leaps up) : hence the first line here. b I suspect that the “ Mother ” here and below (v. 16) is Erinna herself, playing “ Mothers and Children ” with Baucis : the “ attendant toilers ” would be a row of dolls, or imaginary. Both references to “ Mother ” seem thus more charming and apter to their contexts.
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ανίκα δ’ ες [λ]ίχος [άνδρδς Ζβας, τ]όκα πάντ ελελασο	.	15
ασσ ετι νηπιάσα[σα] r[ea? παρά] ματρδς άκουσας, Β]αυ/α φίλα· λάθα[ν άρ’] ε[νι φρεσΐ θηκ] ’Αφροδίτα. τω τν κατακλαίοισα τα [/ca8ea νυν] παραλείπω· ου [γ]άρ μοι πόδες [εντι λιπήν] άπο δώμα βεβαλοι, οι)δ* εσιδην φάε[σσι πρεπει νε\κυν οόδε γοασαι 20 γυμναισιν χαίταισιν, [άτάρ φοινίκεος αιδώς δρύπτει μ’ άμφι . . [
ΕΥΦΟΡΙΩΝ
[(α) Parchment 5 a.d.] three FRAGMENTS [(δ) Papyrus 1-2 a.d.]
Ed. pr. (a) *Schubart-\Vilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, ν. 1. 1907, p. 57. See Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berol., Plate 43 b, Text xxx.; Wilamowitz, Hermes, 63, 1928, 376; Scheid-weiler, Evphorionis Fragmenta, diss. Bonn, 1908, frr. 62, 95; Korte, Archiv, v. 536; Powell, Collect. Alex. pp. 31, 40 and New Chapters, i. 110 ; Ludwich, Phil. Woch. 1907, 490 ; Morel, Phil. Woch. 1927 ; Robert, Hermes, 42, 508. (6) Vitelli-Norsa, Annali della reale Scuola normale sxiperiore di Pisa, II. iv. 1935, p. 3. See Maas, Gnomon, xi. 1935, 102; Lobel, Riv. di Fil. xiii. 1935, 67 ; Latte, Philol. 90, 1935, 129 ; Cazzaniga, Rend. 1st. Lomb. 68, 1935, fasc. xi-xv j Korte, Archiv, xiii. 1938, 84·; Pfister, Phil. Woch. 55, 1935, 1357.
A further fragment of Euphorion (one line) was recovered from Didymus's commentary on Demosthenes by Wilamowitz, Hermes, 61, p. 289.
(a) 1. The conclusion of a passage concerned, with the
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But when you went to a man’s bed, you forgot all that you heard from your Mother, dear Baucis, in \ babyhood: Aphrodite set oblivion in }’our heart.
So I lament you, yet neglect your obsequies °—my feet are not so profane as to leave the house, my eyes may not behold a body dead, nor may I moan with hair unbound, yet a blush of shame distracts me . . .
® Probably, as Bowra suggests, Erinna was “ a priestess or a devotee of some cult which forbade her to look on dead bodies.” άτάρ ν. 21 proposed by Beazley.
EUPHORION
THREE FRAGMENTS	o
[(6) Papyrus 1-2
labours of Heracles, especially the bringing of Cerberus from Hades.
2. Perhaps from the Άραϊ η ϋοτηριοκλΐτττης; in which, as in our fragment, the robbed complainant himself appeared and cursed the thief (i.e. using the first person), as we learn from the only hitherto surviving fragment
όστις pev κΐλίβην 'Αλυβη&α μovvos άπηΰρα (ed. pr. p. 63).
(b) From a roll which contained several poems of Euphorion arranged in alphabetical order. In fr. i. col. ii. of ed. pr. is a fragment of a poem entitled ‘Ιππ]ο/ιέδων με{ί)ζων (cf. frr. 30-31 Powell): this perhaps dealt with the adventures of Odysseus and the Thracian King Poltys {Latte, p. 132 ; Serv. Aen. ii. 81, iii. 16). It is preceded in Π by fragments of the Thrax, which included the stories of Clymcnus and
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Harpalyce (Parthenius xiii.) and of Apriate and Trambelus (Parthenius xxvi.). The extant portions of the former story refer to the metamorphosis of Harpalyce into a bird (the χαλκίς) έτέροισιν αττΐχθομένην ορνισι, and the suicide of Cly menus, who, because of the terrible banquet (ὰ«κίος αἴκλον), died On his Own SWOrd (έὥι θάνςν άμφί σώηρωι). The scene of the second story is Lesbos. Where our fragment begins, Apriate is scornfully rejecting the advances of enamoured Trambelus. Then she leaps into the sea : it is uncertain whether she is rescued by dolphins or not. Thereafter begins the story of Trambelus's death at the hands of Achilles. Finally the moral is pointed at some length:— that Justice always pays in the end; this conclusion is supported briefly by two more instances from mythology.
Since my text contains some new readings, derived from a study of a photograph, I prefix the following notes. My debt to Mr. Lobel is very great.
V. 4. ακτωρ (the reading is certain) has so far defied interpretation. There is no evidence that the word can mean “ suitor," and its usual sense seems irrelevant here. I have written the word as a proper name, but it remains as obscure as before. Leipephile, who was the daughter of Iolaus and wife of Phylas (Hesiod fr. 142), has no connexion in our tradition with anyone named Actor.
Apart from this difficulty, the sense of the passage as a whole is not very clear. It looks as though Apriate is taunting Trambelus while refusing to yield to his passion : “Go and court a Leipephile, or marry a Semiramis—you will never marry me / ”—Why should she advise him thus ? The sense may be “ I hope that you may make a disastrous marriage ” : for Semiramis notoriously slew her lovers the next morning (Diodorus ii. 13. 4 πάντων των els τρυφήν άνηκόντων άπολαυσασα, γημαι μιν νομίμως ούκ ήθέλησεν, evXa-βουμίνη μή ποτε στζρηθηι της άρχης, ΐπιλίγομένη δέ των στρατιωτών τους ev-rrpeneiai διαφίροντα?, τούτοι; ίμίσγΐτο, και
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ττάντας τους αύτήι πλησιάσανταί ήφάνιζε). How Leipephile fits into such a context we cannot tell, though it is easy enough to guess. Her name is known to Hesiod: it was therefore not originally α nomen ex facto, a nickname given because she “ left her lovers ” ; but an Euphorion may, for his own purpose, have chosen so to interpret her name—though no such interpretation is necessary, if the story of Actor's courting of Leipephile was in itself a record of a disastrous suit.
But I admit that I leave this part almost, if not quite, as obscure as I found it.
• V. 5. At the end of the line, άγκάσσαιτο {suggested to me by Mr. Lobel) is almost entirely legible in the photograph, αυτή ἔλοιτο ed. pr., αγκάς ἔλοιτο Latte: in both, Ιλοιτο should be ἔλοι.
V. 7. ΠΟΛΙΚΡΛΤΕΟΙΤΕ .. E ... is the reading of the text. (ά)πο δικρατεί τάμοι ἔγχ« Latte : but άποτίμναν τινα is not a convincing phrase here, and the a and o of τάμοι are hardly to be reconciled with the traces in the text. Bead ttoSi κροτΐαι τ«[θν]€[ὥτα (κροτάοι Lobel) “ stamp your corpse with her foot.” For the sense and construction of κροτέω cf. Eur. Ba. 188 γην θύρσωι κρστίϊν.
V. 8. ή ν[ό το]ι {Latte) is definitely too long for the space. ν[έον] (Lobel) is clearly best. At the end of the line, Lobel's ω κ[ννα7ται]δ€? fits the traces very well, and is indeed mostly legible {the π in the middle is far more probable than v, otherwise κννάναiS«s might seem the preferable reading.) For κυνάπαιδί?, see Norsa-Vitelli in Stud. It. Fil. x. 121,it 249.)
V. 9. η δ’ [»τ€] ed. pr. and Latte. But the δ is almost certainly κ, and ore is too long for the gap. Bead ή, fc[oi]
“ she spoke, and . . .”
V. 13. a[. ]opS[ . > seems certain. Unless άφόρδιον is relevant, no known word seems to fit. I can only suggest ὰ[μ]ορδ[ή]ν. ὰ/ιορδή, “ deprivation,” related to άμέρΒομαι as
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πορδή to πέρδομαι.	For the rhythm, cf. (a) 2, 11 above,
γυναικών Ιμπελάταρα.
Latte's view, that the poet is saying “ the dolphins did not rescue her," seems to me improbable. The connexion of vv. 13-14 is very obscure. It is likely enough that αυθις . . . ανθι δι .. . are co-ordinated: but the evidence fails us here altogether. (Perhaps the sense was : “ dolphins rescued her, so we may sing again (or hereafter) the escape of Apriate from the sea, and sing again (or hereafter) the fate of Tram-belus, etc.’’)
V. 21. τὰ γρηιον, τι γρηιον, τε γρηιον edd. The first iota is certain. The word is, as Lobel first printed it, τιγρηιον :
(«) (Ο
(Fragments of four lines) οι δ’ οττιθεν λασίηι υπό γαστέρι ιτεπ[τηώτες ουραίοι λιχμώντο περί πλευρήισι δρά[κοντες. iv καί οι βλεφάροις κυάνωι ηστράπτετο [πεμφιξ-
η που Θερμάστραις η ττου MeAtyowi'Si τοιαι μαρμαρυγαί, αΐρηισιν οτε ρήσσοιτο σίδηρος, δ ηερ5 άναθρώσκουσι, βοαι δ’ ευήλατος ακμών, η Αϊτνην φολόεσσαν, εναυλιον *Αστερόποιο. ΐκετο μην Τίρυνθα παλιγκότωι Eύρυσθηι ζωδς ύπεξ Άίδαο δυώδεκα λοΐσθος άεθλων, καί μιν εν'ι τριόδοισι πολυκρίθοιο Μιδείης is ταρβαλεαι συν τταισίν εθηησαντο γυναίκες.
(2)	] οττισθε
]α φεροιτο
αύτο]θι κάππεσε λύχνου ]α κατά Υλαυκώπιον 'Έρσηι
(α) (1) 3 Suppl. AVilam. Hermes, I.e. ι ήστράτττ<ίτο[ν oaae Schubart. (2) 3 αυτόθι Roberts.
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this piece was written soon after the first tiger was brought to Alexandria.
Vv. 24-25. The transitive use of άγηνορέω occurs nowhere else, but is unavoidable here. The sense is “ who treat with arrogance their feeble parents, having dismissed with scorn (στΰξαντες; edd. ignore the tense) the advice of the living and the dead."—The advice of the living and the dead is the wise counsel of present and past poets and moralizers, who exhort men to love and respect their parents. [There can be no truth in a view which equates the “ living and dead ” with the parents of v. 24 : for (1) it cannot be done grammatically, (2) the parents arc not dead (v. 24, they are feeble, but still alive), (3) what advice do dead parents give 7]
V. 32. [9}ijp Lobel. The corpse of Comaetho was doubtless thrown to the dogs and vultures.
(«) C1)
(Fragments' of four lines)
Behind, under his shaggy belly cowering, the serpents that were his tail darted their tongues about his ribs. Within his eyes, a beam flashed darkly. Truly in the Forges or in Meligunis ° leap such sparks into the air, when iron is beaten with hammers, and the anvil roars beneath mighty blows,—or up inside smoky Etna, lair of Asteropus. Still, he 6 came alive to Tirvns out of Hades, the last of twelve labours, for the pleasure of malignant Eurystheus ; and at the crossways of Mideia, rich in barley, trembling women with their children looked upon him . . .
(2) (Vv. 4 sqq.) ... to Hersa c at the Glaucopium,
e Lipara. 6 Cerberus.	e Hersa and Aglauros
threw themselves to death from the Athenian acropolis, being maddened after opening the basket in which lay Erichthonius, the nursling of Athena.
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owe κ’ 'Αθ^ηναΐης ieprjv άνελυσατο κίστην 5
.......]ης. ἡ οσσον οδοιπόροι Ιρρηασοντο
Σκίρων ένθα πόδ€σσιν aeiKea μηδ€το χυτλα
ο]ύκ όπι δην Αΐθρης γάρ άλοιηθείς υπό παιδί νωιτόρης χόλυος πύματος (ό)λπτηνατο λαιμόν. η καί νιν σφ€δανοΐο τανυσσαμόνη από τόξου 10 Ύαιναρίη λοχίηισι γυναικών όμπβλάτeipa "Αρτεμίς ώδίν€σσιν όώι ταλάωρι μβτάσποι. όκχοίη δ’ Άγόροντι βαρύν λίθον Άσκα-λάφοιο,
τον οι χωσαμόνη γυίοις όπιήραρβ Αηώ, μαρτυρίην ότι μοΰνος όθηκατο Φβρσβφο-νείηι.	15
(b)
4£Η*
] Keveov μβτα. λέκτρον ικοιο. ά]Λλά συ γ’ *Ακ . . δ . . ν δαίσα[ις] γάμο-[ν . .]εφ . [. .]ρος η Ιφικλβίδαο δαιθρασόος Ύολάου "Ακτωρ Aenτ€φίλην 0[α]λ[ε]ρἡν μνησαιο θυγατρα,
καί δό σ’ όράσμιο[ν ά]νδρα Έβμβίραμις ά[γκ]άσσαιτο,	5
όφρα [τ] ο ι €υ[ό]δμοιο [7τ]αρά πρόδομον [θ]α[λάμοιο
πα[ρ]θόν[ιον χ]αρίβντα ποδί κροτόοι Τ€-[θν]€[ώτα.
η ν[όον] Άπριάτη(ι) \τ\βύξω γάμον, ώ κ[ννάπαι]δ€ς.
η, κ[αι] Τραμβηλοιο λόχος Ύελαμωνιάδαο €ΐς άλα ,δειμήνασα κα[τ’ αί]γίλιπ ος θ ope πότρ[ης.	10
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because she opened the sacred coffer of Athene: or as wanderers were dashed to pieces, where Sciron invented an unnatural washing for his feet,—but not for long : crushed by the son of Aethra,a he was himself the last to fatten the gullet of our 6 tortoise : or may Taenarian® Artemis, who comes to women in their pangs of travail, stretch her violent bow and reach him d with her shaft therefrom : and on the Acheron may he bear the heavy boulder of Ascalaphus,* which Demeter in her anger fastened upon his limbs, because he alone bore witness against Persephone. . . .
(b) “ . . . may you come to a . . . bed. Go, celebrate a wedding with ... or like Actor woo some fair Leipephile, daughter of Iolaus the warrior son of Iphicles. Or may a Semiramis embrace you, her pretty husband, that on the threshold of her fragrant boudoir she may trample the corpse of her charming bridegroom. Now, shameless wretch, a new sort of weddingf will I make for Apriate ! ”
She spoke ; and for terror of the bed of Trambelus, son of Telamon, leapt from a steep rock into the sea.
° Theseus.	6 Euphorion may be speaking:	for
Megaris της Αθηναίων ην το άρχαΐον (Paus. i. 39. 4), cf. Hellad. ap. Phot. bibl. 532, 18 (Korte).	* Perhaps simply
·“ Lacedaemonian ” (Artemis Orthia).	d Or her.
• See Apollod. ϊ. 5. 3.	1 i.e. “ I will marry Death ”
(or “ the Sea ”).
(a) (2) 6 δεστ-οόφ}? Κ. F. W. Schmidt, too long for space (five letters), acc. to Wilam. and Schubart. (1) 1 κϊ νέον or /ceveov.	2 Α κ . . δ . ων ed. pr.: but δ . ον seems just
as likely.	5 α[γκ]άσσαχτο Lobel.	7 xpareot Π,
corr. Lobel: τ€[θν]«[ώτα D. L. P.	8 νέον, τεσξω,
κννάπαιδες Lobel. 9 ή, κ[αΐ] D. L. P.
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. . .] μ[ιν e]n 7τνείο[υσαν Βελφΐνες [7τ]ηγοΐο δ[ι* νέατος εγκονεεσκον αυθις ιν άεί[ά]ωμεν α[ . ]ορδ[ . ]ν Ιχθυσι [ αΰθι δε Τραμβήλοι[ο μ]όρον ’Αχιλήι δ[α-μεντος
ζεινοφόν[	15
(Fragments of sixteen lines, followed by a gap of about eight lines)
Τ1α[ν8]ώρη κακόδ[ω/)]ος εκούσι[ον] άνδράσιν άλγ[ος.
VA]p[^S·] νωμήσειεν εώι επίχειρα ταλάντωι, αΰτις δε κρυόεντος ερωήσας πολεμοιο Ειρήνην πολύβοιαν £π’ άνερας Ιθύσειεν, εν δ’ άγορήι στή[σ]αιτο Θεμιν, τιμωρόν εάων, 20 συν δε Δίκην ή τ’ ωκα τίγρη ιον ίχνος άεί[ρ]ει,
σκυζομενη μετά έργα τεων τ* επιδερ(κ)ετα[ι ά]νόρώ[ν,
οι ρα θεούς ερεθωσι, παρά ρήτρας δ’ άγά-γωντ\αι
η]πεόανούς ή ο[Γ) κεν άγη[ν]ορεωσι τοκήας, \σ\τύζαντες ζώων τε παραιφάσιάς τε καμόν-[των,	25
η]τοι ξείνια 8άρπα Διάς τ άλίτωσι τράπεζαν, ου κεν 6 κουφότατος άνεμων άλληκτον άε[ντων
ρε\ΐα φυ]γοι Λαιφηρά Δίκης δτε γούνατ δρηται.
ου γάρ κ ε[ν] νήσοισιν Έχινάσιν εσκίμφαντο
(δ) 11 ου] μ[ιν Latte: but it is not improbable that they did rescue her. Cf. Propertius ii. 26. 17 delphinum currere vidi. 496
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And . . . dolphins hastened through the dark waters (to rescue) her still alive ; that we might sing hereafter α . . . and hereaftera the fate of Trambelus, vanquished by Achilles . . .
(Fragments of sixteen lines, followed by a gap of about eight lines)
. . . Pandora, donor of evil, man’s sorrow self-imposed. Ares allot them their wages in his scales, and rest again from chilling warfare, and send Peace with her Prosperity to men ! And in the market let him set Themis up, requiter of good deeds : and, beside her, Justice, who leaps up like a tiger at once in anger at the deeds of men upon whom she looks—even them who provoke the gods and turn their commandments aside, and such as treat their feeble parents with arrogance, scorning the counsel of the living and the dead ; or sin against the hospitable feast and the table of Zeus. The lightest of winds that blow unceasing could not easily escape the swift knees of Justice when up she leaps. Xever in the island Echinades had the companions of Cephalus b
a Or, “ again.”	4 Amphitryon, accompanied by the
Athenian Cephalus, led an expedition against the Taphians and Teleboans. Alemena (later, wife of Amph.) would marry nobody but the avenger of her brothers, who were killed in conflict with the Teleboans while these were driving the cattle of Electiyon (father of Alemena) out of the Argolis. The name Teleboans suggests that they got “ cattle from afar.” 13
13 ? άμορδην. Λ 14 Τραμβήλο[υ πρόμ]ορον Latte, too long. 22 ΤΕΩΝΤΕΠΙΕΣΤΑ[ Π. έπιδέρκεται (Lobel, Latte) is the only plausible restoration so far suggested, τέων=ὥν Callim. fr. 9, 60 Pf.	25 πτΰξανπς looks impossible, στΰξαντΐς is
probable: τΐύξαντ€ς was not in Π, but τ(«)όξωντ€5 is just possible, τταραφφασιας Π. θανόιήτων Π, with καμ written above θαν.	27 οϋ, 28 peta φύγοι Lobel.
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οι . [. .] νε[ώ]ν Κεφάλοιο και Άμφιτρυωνος άμο[ρβοί,	30
εκ [re] τρίχα χρυσεην κόρσης ωλοφε Κο-μ[αίθώ
πα[τρ]ός εοΰ, ως [θ]ήρ άταφος τάφος do πελοιτο,
ει μη [λ]ηιδίηισι γυας ετάμοντο βόεσσι Ύηλεβόαι, διά πόντον απ' Άρσίνοιο μο-[λόντες·
οόδ[......]μα . . . €ς επεφράσσαντο νε[εσθαι 35
τετ[μον τ’] εν βοτάνηισιν Άχαιίδος ίχ[νια μόσχου,
ει μη	La .ρ . . dev εκείρατο δουρα[τ
οΰνεκ[α] τον μεν εολπα κακώτερα γη\ς ύπο πράσσειν,
ος σ εο Λ[αυ] κανίην ήιμάξατο, κάμμορ[ σοι δ’ \ρλιγ\η μεν γαΐα, πολύς δ* επικείσε[ται αίνος.	40
χ[αίροις, et] ετεόν τι πόλει και εν "Αιδι χ[άρμα.
(δ) 30 cfi Π.	32 θηρ Lobel. Cf. Catullus 64. 83 funera
ANONYMOUS
122	[2 A.D.] OLD WOMAN’S LAMENT
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. xv. 1921, no. 1794, p. 110. See Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 78 and New Chapters, ii. 45; K5rte, Archiv, vii. 117 ; Schmidt, G.G.A. 1924, 9; 498
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and Amphitryon pressed on their vessel’s . . nor had Comaetho a cut the golden hair from her father s temple, that a wild beast might be her monstrous tomb —had not the Teleboans cleft the field with stolen oxen, coming over the sea from Arsinus 6; nor would . . . have thought to go . . . nor found among the pastures the tracks of that Achaean cow, had not the spear-point cutc . . . Therefore I expect he suffers still worse below the earth,—he who steeped your throat in blood, ill-starred. . . .
For you, light shall be the earth and weighty the praise that λλίΙΙ be upon you. Farewell—if truly in Hades there is any faring well.
• Comaetho, daughter of the Teleboan king Pterelaus, fell in love with Amphitryon and betrayed her country to him. She cut off that lock of her father’s hair which rendered him immortal and his kingdom secure. Amphitryon executed Comaetho, instead of rewarding her; and presumably threw her body to the dogs and vultures.	* A
form of Erasmus, the river near Argos.	e Obscure
allusion to some murderer and his companions, who were driven from their native land, and led by a cow to the place where they must found a city.
. . . nec funera.	33 ληιδίψσι Maas.	33 πράσσαν
D. L. P. 40-41 Latte.
ANONYMOUS
OLD WOMAN’S LAMENT [2 a.d.]
Cronert, Lit. Centralbl. 73, 1922, 400; Morel, Phil. Woch. 46, 351.
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From a speech by an elderly woman to a youth. She observes the mutability of fortune, and says that she was
φή 8ε οι άσσον [Ιοΰσα, τί]κος τεκο[ς, ο]ὅ σε εοικε
Βευόμενον τ..........τόσον παρ[ά π~\αΐ8α νεεσθαι,
τω ι ου χειρ ό[ρ]ε[γε ιν σΐτ] άρκεε[ι], ου[δ]ε μεν αύΒη
(Fragments of three lines)
] ελπωραι δ’ εάγησαν
ημετερης βιοτη[ς, αυ]ον 8ε μοι οΐκος άυτεΐ.	β
άλλοτε γάρ <χΛΛο[ι]ς <~>λ/3[ο]υ λόγος άνθρώποισιν οιη τοι πεσσοίο Βίκη, το[ι]ἡδε καί όλβον 7τεσσ[ό]ς άμειβόμενος [π]οτε μεν το[ι?, a]AAore τ οΐσι[ν
εις αγαθόν πίπ[τει] καί άφνεόν αΐφα τίθησι 7τρόσθεν άνολβείοντ , εύηφενεόντ[α] δ’ άνολβον ίο τοΐος 8ιν(η)τησι περ[ιστ]ρεφεται πτερύγεσσιν ο]λβος επ’ ανθρώπους [α!Λ]Λον δ’ εξ ἀλ[λο]υ όφελλει.
η δ* αό[τ]ἡ πολεεσσι π[οτό]ν και σίτον όρεξα την όράας, επει ουτι λιπ[ερ]νήτις πόρος ήα, εσκε 8ε μοι νειός βαθυλ[η]ιος, εσκεν ά[λ]ωἡ,	15
πολλά 8ε μοι μηΧ εσκε, [τ]ά μεν Βία πάντα κεΒασσεν
ηΒ' όλοη βουβρωστις, εγώ Β* άκόμιστο[ς ά]λἡτις ω]δἐ ποθι πληθουσαν άνά πτόλιν ε[. . . ε]ρπω
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rich once but now is poor. A good composition, by an Alexandrian poet indebted to Callimachus’s Hecale and Hymn to Demeter (see ed. pr.).
She went near to liim and said : “ Son, my son, not to a child should you go . . .in the hour of need ; his hand cannot proffer you food, nor his voice. . . .
(Fragments of three lines)
the hopes of my life are broken, my house rings hollow. The lot of prosperity falls now to one man, now to another ; the way of wealth is as the way of dice—dice bring in turn a lucky throw to-day to one, to-morrow to another, and swiftly make the poor man rich, and the rich man poor. Even thus on wheeling wings prosperity goes up and down among men, and makes first one thrive and then another. I myself, whom you behold, have proffered drink and food to many, for of old I was no outcast : fields of deep corn were mine, and a threshing floor, and many sheep : this fatal famine has made havoc of them all, and I—uncared for, vagabond—creep thus about the crowded city . . .
18 e[£ ἔω Ζ]ρπω Morel.
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ANONYMOUS
[3-4 a.d.]	BUCOLIC
Ed. pr. *Oellacher, Griechische Literarische Papyri, i. p. 77, 1932 (Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Nationalbibliothek in Wien : Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, Neue Serie, erste Folge). See Korte, Archiv, xi. 222; Collart, Rev. Et. Grec. 46, 1933,168 (whom I follow in reversing ed. pr.’s order of the two fragments); Powell, Class. Rjev. 46, 1932, 263 and New Chapters, iii. 208.
From a bucolic poem, probably of the Alexandrian era {see Collart, loc. cit.). Vv. 1-23, Pan has lost his pipe : wherefore Silenus approaches and taunts him : in his catalogue of ironic possibilities, the last one is true—Pan hid his pipe from the Satyrs, but they stole it nevertheless. Vv. 24-
tov\ Se ιδών, γ[α]λερόν προσέφη Σιίληνός [άναιδἡς* είπ~\έ μοι,, ω νομεών μέγα κοίρανε, πώς α[ν έποιτο αΙχ\μητης μενέχαρμος άτερ σακέων πόλ[εμόνδε; πώς δε χ\ορών επ' αγώνας ανευ σύριγγ(ο)ς ίκά[νεις; πήι σ]οι πηκτίς έβη, μηλοσκόπε, πηι σέο φ[όρμιγζ; π[ηι] μελέων κλέος ευρύ, το και Αιός οϋατ ία[ίνει; η ρα σεΰ ύπν(ώο)ντος άπειρεσίη\ν\ μετά θ[οίνην κλέφε τεην σύριγγα κατ' οϋρεα Αάφνις ο βού[της, η Αυκίδας η Θύρσις, Άμύντιχος ηέ Μεν[άλκας; κείνο{ι)ς γάρ κραδίην έπικαίεαι ήιθέοισ[ιν ἡ[ἐ] μιν έ[δν)ον έδωκας ορεσσιπόλωι τινι ν[ύμφηι; σόν γάρ υπό πτερύγεσσιν αει φέρετ' ητορ [Έρωτος· πάντηι γάρ γαμέεις, πάντηι δέ σε θ[ . . .]ρι[ 1
1 ὰναιδή? D. L. Ρ.	2 ἔ77θιτο D. L. Ρ.: ἴοι τι? ed. pr.
in note.	6 Ιαίνει Powell.	9 ηλυδοςητοι Π, corr.
Maas.
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BUCOLIC	[3-4 a.d.]
end, Pan makes himself a new flute with wax from an oak-tree. Dionysus and perhaps Bacchanals are present. One of the latter tries the pipe in vain ; she throws it aside, but Pan picks it up and plays on it.
Evidently Dionysus has engaged Pan to play at a contest (v. 4 χορών 4π αγώνα? refers to a definite competition). The Satyrs, led by Silenus, have stolen Pan’s pipe ; Dionysus will therefore be enraged against Pan (yv. 20 sqq.)· Pan makes himself a new one, but has difficulty in commanding it to any utterance of harmony. Doubtless Pan triumphed over the Satyrs in the end.
It is probable that Vergil’s Sixth Eclogue (yv. 13 sqq.) is based upon this poem, or upon a common ancestor.
Now seeing him. thus cheerfully spoke Silenus ° unabashed.—“ Tell me, great lord of shepherds', how could a warrior steadfast follow into battle without a shield ? How then come you to the dancing-match without your pipe ? Where is your lute gone, shepherd, where your lyre ? Where the wide fame of your songs, that delight even the ear of Zeus ? Did they steal your pipe upon the hills while you slept after feasting without limit, Daphnis the cowherd or Lycidas or Thyrsis ? Amyntichus or Menalcas ?— For those young men your heart is set afire. Or have you given it for a wedding gift to a nymph upon the mountains ?—your heart flies ever beneath the Avings of Love ; and everywhere it is your wedding-day,
“ A character not found in the poems of Theocritus, Bion, Moschus.
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η σύ λαβών σύριγγα τε[ην κ]νεφα[ς άμφι καλύφας
δειμαίνων σατύρο[ύ)ς [
μη τί σε κερτομεωσιν επην [
εύύμνων προχεοις κεχρημε[νος
μούνονς δ’ άμφι νομηας άίδριϊα]ς εσσ[ι
οι σε(ο) θάμβος εχουσι και οϋν[ομ\α [. . .]σι[
πώς ου τοι φόβος εστι μεγα[ς, μ]ἡ Β[άκχος επελθών
οΐον άναυδον ιδ ο ιτ ο καί ονκ άλεγ[οντα χορείης,
και λασίας σεο χεΐρας ά\ν\ώγε{[
δησ(ε)ί οίοπόλοισιν εν οϋρεσιν [
κοίλης δ’] εκ φη\γ\οΐο λαβών εύαν[θεα κηρόν τον μεν πρώτο]ν εθαλφεν υπ* ηελίοιο [βολαΐσιν ] πωτάτο φιλόδροσος .... μελισ(σ)α ]όμευσα τό κηρίον ώδίνονσα άμφι Αιω]ννσοιο καρηατι, πίμπλατο δε δρυς έργου τεχν]ηεντος· εν άνθεμόεντι δε κηρώι
.........ε]υτρητοις μέλι λείβετο (............)
αύγαΐς δ’ ηελ]ίοιο τακεις νπελ(ύ)ετο κηρός
]8e ρεειν άτάλαντος ελαίωι π]ηκτίδα πήζε (....) χρίσας λάσιος Παν ]κοιησιν, όπως μενοι εμπεδα κηρός. ]πρόσθεν απ' αιθερος ιπτατο Περσεύς ΐκ]ανε και εκτισεν άγλαόν άστυ ]ιδ[. . .]ορωεν\ κεκμηώτες ]φιλω[. . . . .]μοιατα Βάκχαις π\ερι Π ανος επηδα όρμω]μενη ες χορόν ελθεΐν χείλεσσι\ν εφηρμοσεν άκροτάτοισι ά]φεηκε, θεού δ’ ενιφυσιόωντος ίσ]χυρόν υπ άσθματος αύχενος ΐνες ]εσνεχροις1[ εντετατο χρως’
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and everywhere ... Or did you take your pipe and hide it about with darkness, fearing the Satyrs . . lest they taunt you, when . . . you should pour forth ... of noble songs, wanting . . . ? Only about the ignorant shepherds you are . . who hold you in wonder, and . . . name. Why are you not alarmed, lest Bacchus may approach and see that you only are voiceless and heedless of the dancing, and . . . fetter your hairy arms on the lonely hills J ... "
. . . took the bright wax from a hollow oak. First he warmed it in the rays of the sun . . . flew a bee that loves the dew . . . the honeycomb, in tra\*ail . . . about the head of Dionysus, and the oak was filled with its cunning work. In the flowery wax . . . honey was distilled in porous cells. Melted by the rays of the sun, the wax dissolved ... to flow like olive-oil . . . Shaggy Pan, anointing . . fashioned a pipe ... so that the wax should stand fast. . . . Perseus flew from the sky of old . . . came, and founded a glorious city . . . wearied ... to Bacchanals . . . was leaping around Pan . . . starting to go to the dance . . . fitted it to the edge of her lips ... let go, and while the god blew therein . . . strongly the sinews of his neck (swelled up) as he
30 Incomplete in Π: (κστταρίοισιν) ed. pr.	36 Άργος
wc]ave ed. pr.	45 e.g. οιΒαίνουσ' or ώιδηνάν τ' Ισχυρόν
Beazley, cf. Theocr. i. 43 ὥδέ οἱ ὥιδήκαντι κατ αυχένα ττάντο-θεν ινες.
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πλατ]άνοιο μελίζεμεν άρχόμενος Παν	45
]βαιον επηιε χείλος αμείβουν π]άλιν επνεεν εύρυτεροισι
ANONYMOUS
124	[2 a.d.]	GEORGIC
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, Ρ. Oxy. xv. 1921, no. 1796, p. 116. See Korte, Archiv, vii. 118 ; Schmidt, G.G.A. 1924, 10.
From a poem about Egyptian botany. First the cyclamen, then the persea, described. A good enough piece of writing,
αίσθάνετα[ι] ποταμού γάρ επηλυσιν ην δ’ άπολείπηι, ρίζηισιν μεγάληισιν άτε φρονεοντι λογισμώι πλεΐον ύδωρ ελκουσα πολυπληθεΐ τότε καρπώι. άλλ’ ούκ εσθ’ οτε καρπόν εφεδρεύσουσι λαβεσθαι άνθρωποι χα(τε)οντες ε\υ]τραφεων κυκλάμινων 5 πολλή γαρ Ν είλοιο χυσις πολλή δ’ επί σ ιτ ω ι άφθονίη τετάνυσται, εποίησεν δε γελουσα εύθενίην, ου καρπός επί χθόνα πάσαν οδεύει, ώγύγιος νόμος οΰτος απ' αρχαίων ετ άνάκτων, θεσθαι δενδρεα κείνα παρ' άλληλοισι κολώναις, ίο χώματος εύυδροιο πέδην άλκτηρά τε λιμού.
3 πολυπληθεΐ ed. pr., corr. Beazley.	5 χάοντες Π,
defended by Schmidt.	7 γελώσα(ν) Schmidt.
0 The reference to trees seems awkward, interrupting as it 506
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blew . . . flesh stretched ... of the plane-tree, Pan starting to play . . . ranged over, shifting his lips . . . breathed again with broader . . .
ANONYMOUS
GEORGIC	[2 a.d.]
concise and forceful, with some imaginative touches and obvious avoidance of the monotony to which the theme naturally lends itself: the style and technique are not dissimilar to Vergil’s in the Georgies. There seems to be no reason to deny to this fragment an Hellenistic date : but it is possible that is much later.
... for she feels the advance of the River : if it should fail, through her long roots she draws—as if by conscious reasoning—more water, and thereafter produces abundant fruits. But never will men be watching and waiting in need to seize the fruit of the full-grown cyclamen; for great is the flood of Nile, and great the Abundance that is spread over the com, and smiles, and brings fertility; the fruits thereof go forth to every land. This is an immemorial law, surviving still from our lords of old : —to set those trees e side by side upon hills, to bind the watery mound and ward famine off.
does the discussion of cyclamen and persea. Perhaps these trees (perhaps the άκανθα, Housman ap. Hunt) had been mentioned already in connexion with the cyclamen, one kind of which grew especially ύπό τὰ SevSpa, Dioscor. ii. 193-194·. More probably the lines are simply misplaced (Beazley).
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περσ(ε)ίη δ’ ακμητος υπό γλοεροϊσι πετ ηλοις εύφορεοί καρπώ ι περικαλλή μηδε π έπαινοι μεχρίς επανθησουσι κλάδοι πρότερον περί καρπόν· πίπτοι μηδ' αρα νυκτός οτ* εγγυθεν όρνυται ύδωρ 15 περσ[ε]ίης άπο καρπός are ρ βαρυηχεος αύρης. συμφερεται μούνη γάρ αθωπεύτωι δε γεγηθεν άδροσίηΐ’ καρπόν γάρ υπ’ άδροσίτηισι πεπαννει. σήμα καί ημερίης εύειδεος εγγύς ίδεσθαι-Νείλου πλημύροντος ύδωρ νεον εΰτε πιοΰσα	20
καρπόν απ’ όφθαλμοΐο ν[ε]ωι συνανήκατο βλαστώι ■ηερος άκρισί'ηισι [
14 πρότεροι Π, corr. Hunt.
a Because evergreen, Theophr. H.P. iv. 2-5; for the persea see further Nicander, ΑΙ. 99; Strabo xvii. 823;
ANONYMOUS
[1 a.d.]	DRINKING-SONG
Ed. pr. Grenfell-IIunt, P. Oxy. xv. 1921, no. 1795, p. 113. See * Ρο well, Collect. Alex. p. 199 ; Higham, Greek Poetry and Life, 299 ; Korte, Archiv, vii. 140 ; Maas, Phil. Woch. 1922, 581 ; Manteuffel, de opusculis graecis, 177 ; Wilamo-witz, Gr. Versk. 364; CriJnert, Philol. 84, 1928, 162 ; Schmidt, G.G.A. 1924, 10.
Fragment of a series of stanzas written for a merry company, a sort of scolion or drinking-song : so arranged that the first stanza began with the letter A, the second with the letter B, and so forth to the end of the alphabet ; our fragment preserves the series from I to Ξ. Cf. P. Oxy. i. no. 15, a similar “ acrostic ” scolion, composed some two centuries later. The metre is “ tapering ” hexameter, whether μυουροι or μείουροι (probably the former is correct, Higham, p. 305 ; 508
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The unwearyinga persea should be fertile Anth lovely fruits under leaves in the green : it should not ripen till the twigs bear foliage about the former6 fruit. Nor should fruit fall from the persea in the night when rain rushes near, without a violent wind. For it alone agrees therewith, and rejoices in harsh want of dew : when no dew is there, the fruit is ripened.® A proof of its fair culture d is near to see : when Nile is in its first flood, drinking the water and sending forth from the bud new fruit «ind shoot together, in the changes of the climate . . .
Pliny, JST.H. xiii. 9, 15. It is the sebesten-tree, with plumlike fruits.	b i.e. do not pick the first crop until the
flowers of the second crop appear.	e Deriving enough
moisture from the rains, it is prepared for the dry season. d σήμα ήμΐρίης = σήμα, ως ‘ημίρα (worth Cultivating) έστἱ.
ANONYMOUS
DRINKING-SONG	[1 a.d.]
qu. v. also p. 315 for explanations of the curious refrain avXet pot, and p. 323for a beautiful translation into English). ' It is not, I think, to be supposed that these stanzas compose together a single complete poem, nor yet that each stanza teas intended to be an entirely separate song. Though each stanza, sung in its turn, is in fact more or less self-contained and independent, yet all are connected and bound together by the occasion on which they are recited and by a common subject-matter—the philosophic toper's Design for Living. The work is thus something less than a single complete poem, and something more than a series of independent songs. Cf. the Harmodius and Aristogiton songs in Athenaeus's collection of Attic scolia.
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μηδ’ άδικεΐν ζητεί, μηδ’ αν άδι[κήι πρ]οσερισηις' φεύγε φόνους καί φεύγε μάχας, φ\εΓ] σαι διαφρονε[ΐ]ν, εις δ’ ολίγον πονέσεις, καί δεύτερον ου μεταμέληι.
ai>[Aet μοι.
rI8e? έαρ, χειμώνα, θέρος· ταυτ’ έστι διόλου' ήλιος αυτός [ἐδυ], και νύξ τα τεταγμέν απέχει' μη κόπια ζητεΐν ποθεν ήλιος η πόθε\ν\ ύδωρ, άλλα π[έ>]θεν τ[ο] μύρον και τούς στεφάνου[ς] άγοράσηις.
αυλέ ι μο[ι.
Κρήνας αύτορυ[το]υς μἐλ[ιτ]ος τρεις ηθελον έχειν, πέντε γαλακτορύτους, οίνου δέκα, δ[ωδε]κα μόρου, καί δυο πηγαίων ύδάτων, και τρεις χιονέων παΐδα κατά, κρήνην καί παρθένον ηθελον έχειν.
αΰλει μο[ι.
Αυδιος αυλός έμοϊ τα δε Λυδία παίγματα λύρας κα[ι] Φρύγ[ιο]ς κάλαμος τα δε ταύρεα τύμπανα πονεΐ·
ταΰτα ζών άισαί τ έραμαι και όταν άποθάνω αυλόν υπέρ κεφαλής θέτε μοι παρά ποσ(σ)ϊ δε λύρη[ν.
αΰλει μοι.
Μέτρα τί[ς] αν πλούτου, τις άνεύρατο μέτρα πενίας ή τις εν άνθρωποις χρυσού πάλιν εΰρατο μέτρον; νυν γάρ 6 χρήματ εχων έτι 7rAe[t]ova χρήματα θέλει,
πλούσιος ών δ’ 6 τάλα? βασανίζεται ώσπερ ό πένης.
atiA[ei μοι.
5
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Nor seek to do α wrong, nor strive in answer if a wrong be done to you. Stay far from slaughter, far from strife, forbear to quarrel. So shall your pains be brief, with no after-care. Play me a song. . . .
You saw the spring, the winter and the summer : these are for ever. The sun himself is gone to rest, night has her portion due. Labour not to seek whence comes the sunshine, whence the rain—but whence you may buy the scent and -wreaths of flo-vvers. Play me a song. . . .
I ^ish I had three natural springs of honey, five of milk, ten of wine, of scent a dozen, two of fountain-water, and three from snow. I wish I had a lass and lad beside the fountain. Play me a song. . . .
For me, the Lydian pipe and play of the Lydian lyre, the Phrygian reed and oxhide timbrel toil for me. In life these songs I love to sing : and when I die, set a flute above my head, beside my feet a lyre. Play me a song. ...
Who ever found the measure of wealth or poverty ? Who, I repeat, found out the measure of gold among mankind ? For now, he that possesses money desires more money still : and rich though he is, poor wretch he is tormented like the poor. Play me a song. . . .
3 The δ« before Βιαφρονεΐν in Powell is merely an oversight (repeated by Manteuffel). 6 i.e. (c)Kcf.	II
ήθΐλον: tense as in ώφαλον (Iligham): cf. Goodwin, pp. I57-15S.
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Νεκρόν εάν ποτ* ΐδηις και ρινήματα κωφά παράγηις κοινόν εσοπτρον οραι(ς)' 6 θανών ούτως προσεδόκα.
6 χρό\ν\ος εστι δάνος, τό ζην πικρός εσθ’ 6 δανίσας, καν τότ άπαιτησαί σε θεληι, κλαίων [<χ]7Γοδιδοις.
ανλει μοι. 30
Έερζης ην βασιλε[υ]ς ό λεγων Αιι πάντα μερίσαι, ος δυσ(ί) 7rTj8aA[i]o[t]? μόνος εσχισε Αημνιον ύδωρ. 6λβι(ο)ς ην 6 Μίδας, τρις δ’ όλβιος ην ο [K]iwp[a]s·, αλλά τις εις ’Αίδα όβολοΰ πλέον ηλυθεν εχων;
αϋλει μοι. 35
29 ποτ’ Hunt.
β i.e. with a single ship j the rudder consisted of two large
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126	[1 a.d.] HERO AND LEANDER
• Ed. pr. *Roberts, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, iii. 1938, no. 486, p. 98, Plate VI : the earliest extant text in Greek literary papyri which divides words one from another: the division doubtless made by a jToung pupil in a school.
Fragment of a poem about Hero and Leander, the earliest appearance of that story in Greek literature (where it was hitherto known first from Musaeus in the 5th century a.d.). Is this the Hellenistic poem which scholars postulate as the common source of Ovid, Heroides 17,18 and Musaeus ? The fragment is too meagre to permit a certain conclusion. Hardly more than two dozen words are more or less com-512
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Whenever you see a body dead, or pass by silent tombs, you look into the mirror of all men’s destiny : the dead man expected nothing else. Time is a loan, and he who lent you life is a hard creditor : if he wants to ask you for his money back, you repay him to your sorrow. Play me a song. . . .
Xerxes the king it was, who said he shared the universe with God—yet he cleft the Lemnian waves, deserted, with a single rudder.® Blessed was Midas, thrice-blessed was Cinyras : but what man went to Hades with more than one penny piece ? Play me a song. . . .
oars fastened aft. Xerxes entered Europe with a vast army across a bridge of boats: he returned, defeated and deserted, in a single vessel.
ANONYMOUS
HERO AND LEANDER [1 a.d.]
pletely preserved : so far as they go, there is perhaps nothing inconsistent with Hellenistic style and technique, except the break after the first short syllable of the fourth foot in v. 9. (The Plate makes it clear, I think, that γένοισθ« ν. 2, καί άστ[ ν. 6 come after the feminine caesura in the third foot of their lines ; not, as seemed likely at first, after the similar caesura in the fourth foot.) The two vocatives Έστ-epc v. 5 and Λάα>δρε t·. 6 are not easy to combine, but may of course have been wholly free from objection in the original text.
Our poet has in common icith Musaeus (1) the word ryXe-σκό77-os v. 10, Mus. 237, (2) the address to Leander in the vol. ι	2 L	513
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second person, w. 6, 9, Mus. 86, (3) the appeal to the Evening Star to assist Leander, v. 5, Mus. 111.
The form of Leander's name Αάανδρος “ which appears in this text and is nowhere else used of the hero of this story, may he explained either as a pseudo-archaism or as a scribal error ” (ed. pr.). The lines appear to describe Leander’s
[αστέρες .....
άντομενηι ν\ευσαιτε, γενοισθε δε τυφ[λο μήνη, σδν τ]αχινώς καταδννόμενον [φάος ερροι. ως φάτ, επει\ Αάανδρον ίδεΐν μόνον ήνδαήνε θυμώι. καί συ τότ ά]ντιάαις· πάλιν, “Εσπερε, λάθρ[ιος ερποις,	5
ώδ* εΰχηι Αάα]νδρε, καί άστ[ερες~\ ίππευ[όντων πάντως, όπως σκοτάσ\ει νύξ ουρανός ήόλιο[ς γη. δαίμονι πάντα δ^δου? όπλίζεαι εν περ [ολέθρου ούδώι, καρτερόθυμ]ε Αάανδρε’ [τ]έτηκε γάρ α[ινώς λύχνος 6 πριν φα]εθων τηλόσκοπος’ ειπε[	10
2 ν\(υσητε II. τυφλοί , or a compound of τυφλό-, 3 τ]αχινωϊ possible in Π; -os perhaps likelier, κταταδυνεσμενον It. ' ” 5 Or e.g. λάθρ[α σό τ' αυτός (λάθρα h. Cer. 240, Eur. fr. 1132. 28).	7 May the reader find a better word here
ANONYMOUS
[2 a.d.] SAYINGS OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN
Ed. pr. Vitelli-Norsa, Bulletin de la society royale d'archeo-logie d'Alexandrie, 24, 1929, p. 4 : republished *Papiri Greet β Latini, ix.‘1929, no. 1093, col. i. 1-6, ρ. 154. See Korte, Archiv, x. 224.
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final journey and death. “ The first two lines are probably spoken by Hero, an appeal to the elements to favour her lover, in particular to the stars not to shine and vie with the light of the lamp. . . . The rest would then be a description ... in which the Evening Star is invoked as Leander’s helper ” (ed. pr.). My hazardous supplements endeavour to restore this sense to the text.
“ Stars, bow to my prayer, and become sightless ; Moon, suffer your light to sink swiftly and depart! ”
So shea spoke, for to see Leander was all her heart’s desire. Then did he too make supplication : “ Back, Hesperus, to hiding ! ” (thus prayed Leander). “ Ride 6 backward, all the stars, that night and heaven and sun and earth may grow dark ! ”
Entrusting all to Heaven, you gird yourself even on the threshold of death, Leander lion-hearted ; for sorely dwindles the lamp that was bright before and looked afar. ...
• Hero.	b For Hesperus and other stars as youths
on horseback, ed. pr. refers to P.-W.-K. viii. 1. 1253: cf. Eur. Hie. 990-994·.
than σκοτίζω.	8 ]λον? or ]8ows Π : οπ)αο[σ\(αι Π. Or
πάντα θεοΐσι δι]δοδο.
ANONYMOUS
SAYINGS OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN [2 a.d.]
Fragment, quoted in a monograph on maxims, from a poem in which perhaps the Seven Wise Men met at a symposium and each in turn expressed a profound sententia.
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Cf. Plato, Protagoras 343 A, the earliest passage in which the Seven Wise Men are mentioned, together—Thales, Pitta-cus, Bias, Solon, Cleobulus, Myson and Chiton (ΖβΒομος έν αύτοΐς έλέγετο Λακεδαιμόνιος Χἱλων : the phraseology suggests that he was decidedly less illustrious than the others; no doubt it was just this passage of Plato which " canonized ” him). Plato refers to the ρήματα βραχέα αξιομνημόνευτα
] aγορευειν.
ηΙρχζ λόγου Α[α]κεδαίμονα πατρίδα Πυ[0]<Η τό σοφόν ποτϊ [yrjjov εγραφεν,
ΠΑΓΚΡΑΤΗΣ
128	[2 a.d.]	ANTINOUS *
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, Ρ. Oxy. viii. 1911, no. 1085, ρ. 73. See Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 36, p. 30; KOrte, Archiv, v. 539 ; Schmidt, G.G.A. 1912, 643; Muller, Phil. Woch. 1916, 672 ; Schmid-Stahlin, Gr. Lit. ii. 2, 673.
Pancrates of Alexandria, an acquaintance of Athenaeus, suggested to the emperor Hadrian that a certain lotus should be named after his favourite Antinous ; averring that it had sprung from the blood of a lion which the emperor had killed near Alexandria. Hadrian approved the conceit, and rewarded Pancrates. Athenaeus (xv. 677 d-f) quotes four lines from the poem which Pancrates wrote :—
ουλήν ἔρπυλλον λευκόν κρίνον ήδ* υάκινθον ■πορφυρεην γλανκου τε χελιδονίοιο ττέτηλα και ρόδον είαρινοΐσιν άνοιγόμενον ζεφΰροισν ου·πω γὰρ φΰεν άνθος εττώνυμον Άντινόοιο.
Χί]λων [δ’
ναίων, ος ποτε και του . . .
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έκόστωι ΐίρημίνα, which probably formed the basis of our poem. If indeed the poem did describe a meeting of the Seven Wise Men, this passage of Plato was probably the ultimate source of the plot, cf. 343 a-β κοινή ι συνελθόντες απαρχήν της σοφίας άι έθεσαν τώι Άπόλλωνι είς τον νέων τον εν Δελφοΐς, γράψαντες ταΰτα α. δή πάντες νμνοΰσιν, γνὥθι σεαυτον καί μηδέν άγαν.
... to hold forth. Now Chilon, whose fatherland was Lacedaemon, began to speak : he it was who once at Delphi wrote the wise sayinga on the temple . . .
* γνὥθι σεαυτόν (know yourself).
PANCRATES
ANTINOUS	[2 a.d.]
Ourfragment,in which the slaying of a lion by Hadrian and Antinous is described, presumably comes from the same poem. It is a poor enough composition ; exaggeration ruins the realism at which it aims. A stale and conventional lion does everything at once—except move: ice cry to him “ Fellow, ledve thy damnable mouthings, and begin ! ”
That Hadrian was an experienced hunter of lions, we knew already. The commonest method was to drive the beast into a net; pits and poisons were probably only employed by those whose purpose was to take the lion alive(for the amphitheatre) or merely to destroy it as a danger to life and property. Frontal attack, whether on horseback as here or on foot as in Oppian, Cyn. it. 474-478, was too dangerous a method to be employed by any but the boldest or those who had no alternative in a chance encounter. See further Butler, Sport in Classic Times {1930), 88-97.
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ίππου] δ* *Αδρ[η]στοιο θοώτερον, ος ποτ’ άνακτα ρηιδι]ως φεύγοντα κατά, κλόνον εζεσάωσε. τοΐ]ον εφεζόμενος δαμασην[ο]ρα μίμνε λέοντα *Α)ντίνοος λαιηι μεν εχων ρυτηρα χαλινόν, δεξιτερηι δ’ έγχος κεκορυθμένο[ν] εξ άδάμαντος. 5 πρώτος δ’ Άδριανός προιεϊς χαλκήρεον έγχος οϋτασεν, ουδέ δάμασσεν έκών γάρ άπημβροτε θ[ηρός·
ε]ύστοχίης γάρ πάμπαν εβουλετο πειρηθηναι ' Α]ργειφοντιάδαο μεγηράτ[ον yAvri]v6oio. θ]ηρ δε τυπείς έτι μάλλον [ο]ρίνετο, ποσσϊ δ’ άμυσσ[ε	10
γαΐαν τρηχαλ[έ]η[ν] θυμουμ[ε]νος· εκ δε κονίη ώ[ς ν]εφ[ος] ίσταμένη φ[άος τβχλυεν ηελίοιο. μαίνετο δ’ ως οτε κΰμ[α] πολυκλύστο[ι]ο θαλάσσης Σιτρυ[μ]ονίου κ[α]τόπισθεν εγειρόμενου Ζ,εφύρ[οιο. ρι]μ[φα δ’ ε\π άμφοτέροισιν έπώρορε, μάστΐ€ δ’ ούρίηι	15
Ισχία κ]αϊ πλευράς σφετερηι μάστιγι κε[λαινηι
........]ος· δσσε δε δεινόν υπ’ όφρυσι πυρ φ[λε-
γέθεσκον,
εκ δ’ αυ λ]αβροβόρ[ω]ν στομάτων πο[λύν άφρόν όδόντων
εξανίει) συναρασσομενων έντοσθεν ές [αίαν, κράτος δ’] εκ μεγάλοιο και αύχένος εκ λασιο[ΐο 20 χαίτη] άειρομένη κατεσείετο· η μεν απ’ ά[λλων δάσκιος] ην μελέων άτε δενδρεα, η δ’ από ν[ώτου
........]μένη θηκτοΐσιν όμοίιος η εν άκω[κα ΐς.
ως ο γ’ έβη] κατέναντα θ[εοΰ] κλυτοΰ Άντι[νόου τε, οΐα γιγαντ[ο]λ[έταο] Αιός πά[ρο]ς άντα Τι>φωεύ[ς 25
(Fragments of fifteen more lines)
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. . . swifter than the steed of Adrastus,® that once saved its master easily, when he was fleeing through the press of battle. On such a horse Antinous awaited the manslaying lion ; in his left hand he held the bridle-rein, in his right a spear tipped with adamant. Hadrian was first to shoot forth his bronze spear ; he wounded, but slew it not, for it was his intent to miss the animal, wishing to test to the full how straight the other aimed—he, lovely Antinous, son of the slayer of Argus.6' Stricken, the beast was yet more aroused ; with his paws he tore the rough ground in anger ; forth rose a cloud of dust, and dimmed the sunlight. He raged like a wave of the surging sea, when the West wind is awakened after the wind from Strymon.® Lightly upon both he leapt, and scourged his haunches and sides with his tail, with his own dark whip. . . . His eyes flashed dreadful fire beneath the brows ; he sent forth a shower of foam from his ravening jaws to the ground, while his fangs gnashed within. From his massive head and shaggy neck the mane rose and quivered ; from his other limbs it fell bushy as trees ; on his back it was . . . like whetted spear points. In such guise he went against the glorious God and Antinous, like Typhoeus of old against Zeus the Giant-Killer. . . .
(Fragments of fifteen more lines)
“ Adrastus was saved by his horse Arion in the battle of the Seven against Thebes: Homer Π. xxiii. 346-347, Apollod. iii. 6. 7.	b i.e. son of Hermes. Inscr. Gr. Ital. 978 (a)
Kaibel, Antinous is called veos Oeos Έρμάων: Hermes appears on the reverse of a coin struck in honour of Antinous in Bithynia (Eckhel vi. p. 532).	* The North Wind, Boreas.
2 ρηιδίως Schmidt.	15 ρίμφα 8’ Schmidt.	23
φρισσομένη Schmidt: ρωσαμίνη Mtiller.
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129	[3 a.d.] DIONYSUS AND LYCURGUS
Ed. pr. Zereteli, Nachrichten der Russischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Petrograd, 1918, 873-880 ; 971-100:2 ; 1153-1180 (in Russian): republished *Papyri Russischer und Georgischer Sammlungen [P. Ross.-Georg.], ed. Zereteli-Krueger, i. (Literarische Texte), Tiflis, i. 1925, no. 11, p. 69. See K5rte, Archiv, viii. 25i.
Fragment of a hymn to Dionysus, composed in the 3rd century a.d. Our papyrus is the author's own copy, left incomplete.
Where our fragment begins, the countryside is by a sudden miracle rendered waste and desert. Lycurgus is terrified. Dionysus appears and assails him with thunder and lightning. Maenads and Satyrs assault his person, and Dionysus distracts his soul with madness. Lycurgus fights against imaginary serpents: believes that his sons, Astacius and Ardys, are serpents, and so destroys them. His wife Cytis is
..........σάτυ]ροι φιλοπαί[γμονε]ς εξεγενοντο.
ού8ε παρά πτελε]ην κρήνη νάεν ουδ’ εσαν άρδμοί, ου πάτοι, ου θρϊ]γκοί, ου hevhpea, πάντα δ’ [<χ]ισ[τα· μοΰνος δε πλα]ταμών A[ei]o? πάλιν εζεφαάν[θη. λειμών δ’ ψ πάρος] εσκε, παρήν άσσον Αυκόοργος 5 κήρ μεγάλωι τάρβ]ει βεβολημενος άμφασίηι τε-και γάρ άάσχετ]α πάντα και άνδράσιν ούκ επιει[κ]τά θνητοΐσιν παλίνορσα μ]ετατράπετ άμφα[δόν] έργα. ἀλλ’ δτε δή γίγνωσκε] Αιός [γο]νον αγλ[αόν\ οντα, εμπεσεν ωι θυμ]ώι χλω[ρ]όν δέος, [ωι Se] πονεΐτο 10 δεινών, εκπεσεν οι] βουπλή[ζ] χερος αντα ποδοΐιν,
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DIONYSUS AND LYCURGUS [3 a.d.]
rescued by Dionysus, on the ground that she had always attempted to check her husband in his career of wickedness. Lycurgus regains his senses : but his punishment has yet hardly begun. He is bound with vines and conveyed to the underworld, where he must perpetually attempt to fill with water a leaking vessel. The last few lines, which were left unfinished, were meant to be an epilogue. They seem to contain a reference to a Dionysiac ceremony : so that our poem may be a cult-hymn intended for recitation at a particular festival.
The treatment of the story is to a great extent dependent upon older epic and tragic poetry : new to us are the punishment of Lycurgus in the underworld, and a few details such as the names of his wife and children. Language and metre (e.g. τlais twice) forbid us to consider the attribution of the piece to an era earlier than the 3rd century a.d.
. . . (whence) the playful Satyrs were born. Neither flowed the spring beside the elm, nor were there ways of watering, nor paths nor fences nor trees, but all had vanished. Only the smooth plain appeared again.
Where a meadow was before, close came Lycurgus, heart-stricken with mighty fear and speechlessness. For irresistibly, beyond mortal defence, all their works were upset and turned about before their eyes. But when Lycurgus knew him for the glorious son of Zeus, pale terror fell upon his spirit; the ox-goad, wherewith he had been at labour smiting, fell
7-8 ήν γαρ άάσχετa and θνητοΐς, οΐα τότ αΐφα ed. pr.: text
D. L. Ρ.
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ουδέ' τι εκφάσθ]αι ειτος \τ)θ]ελεν ουδ* ερεεσθ[αι. καί νύ κε δἡ τά]χα δειλός ύπεκφυγε κη ρα κε λαιν[την, άλλα τότ ούκ ε]δεησε θεόν μηνιμα μεθεΐναι. άτην δ’ οι παρ]εοΰσαν εώι [π]ρο[νοη]σατο θυμώι, ως βιδ’ οι ελ]θόντα μετ’ ά[στε]ροπ[αΐ]ς Αιοινσον, αι πυκναι σ]ελάγιζον ό[7τ]ό β[ρον]τηισι θαμείαις ου γόνου εργ' άί]δηλα Δι[ό]ς μέγα κυδαίνοντος. ώτρυν ονν Διόνυσο? όπάονας, οι δ’ άρ* όμαρτήι θ]ύσθλοισιν χλοεροΐσιν επαίσσοντες [ε]θε\ί]νον. ε]στη δ’ άστεμφης πετρηι ίσος, η ρά τε προ[βλη]ς et]? άλα μαρμαρεην στεναχίζεται, ην τις άη\τ\ών όρ]νύμένος ττνεύσηι, θείνοντά (τε) κύματα μίμ[νει. ώ]ς δ γε θεινόμενος με[νεν\ εμπεδον ού[κ α\λεγίσ-[σας.
μ]άλλον δ’ ά[ζηχη]ς eVe8[u]ero παΐδα ®υ[ώνη]ς μ]ηνιθμός κραδ[ί]ην, κραιπνώι δε μιν ούτι μενοίνα αιρησειν θανάτωι, δο[λιχ]α[£]ς δ’ άταισιν ερ\είκ\ει\ν, άργαλεην ΐνα τισιν ετι ζώων άποτ ίση ι. ω\ρ\σ\ε δε οι [μα]νίην, όφίων δ’ ινδαλμόν [4]χ€υ[ε]ν, δφρ’ άπαλεξη[σ]ων τρίβηι χρόνον, άχρις (ολοι]ἡ φήμη τ[ῆ]? μα[νί]ης πτηνη Θηβην άφίκ[η]ται "Αρδυν τ’ ’Ασ[τ]άκιόν τε δύω 7τ[αΐ]δα[?] καλεουσα και Κύτιν η οι γη(μ)ατ* εν άγκοίνηισι δαμεΐσα. οι δ* επει ούν άφίκοντο πολυγλώσσο[υ] δ[ιά] φημης άρτι νεον ληγοντα πόνου κιχετην [Αυκό]οργον τρυόμενον μα{νίηί], π ερι δ’ αύτώι χειρ’ εβ[άλ\οντο κείμενο[ν] εν κ[ο]νίηι, μέγα νηπ[ιοι] · η γάρ εμέλλον φθίσεσθ[at] υπό πατρός εναντίον δμμασι μητρός. ου γάρ δην πάλι Λύσσα κελεύοντος Αιονύσου όρθηισ[ιν μ]αν[ίη]ισιν άνηγειρεν Αυκόοργον.
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from his hand before his feet. He had no will to utter or to ask a word. Now might that poor wretch have escaped his gloomy fate: but he besought not then the divinity to abate his wrath. In his heart he foresaw that doom was nigh to him, when he saw Dionysus come to assail him amid lightings that flashed manifold with repeated thunderclaps, while Zeus did great honour to his son’s destructive deeds.
So Dionysus urged his ministers, and they together sped against Lycurgus and scourged him with rods of foliage. Unflinching he stood, like a rock that juts into the marble sea and groans when a -«ind arises and blows, and abides the smiting of the seas : even so abode Lycurgus steadfast, and recked not of their smiting. But ever more unceasing wrath went deep into the heart of Thyone’s son : he was minded not at all to take his victim with a sudden death, but rather to break him under a lengthy doom, that still alive he might repay a grievous penalty. He sent madness upon him, and spread about the phantom shapes of serpents, that he might spend the time fending them away, till baneful Rumour of his madness should arrive at Thebes on wings and summon Ardys and Astacius, his two sons, and Cytis who married him and was subdued to his embrace.
They, when led by Rumour’s many tongues they came, found Lycurgus just now released from suffering, worn out by madness. They cast their arms around him as he lay in the dust—fools ! they were destined to perish at their father’s hand before their mother’s eyes ! For not long after, madness, at the command of Dionysus, aroused Lycurgus yet
37 Perhaps κ€ΐμά>ω[ι] should be read : but Π has <cei/xevo[v].
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φη δ’ c>[</>ia]s· 0eiV[e]iv, τεκόων δ’ όξείΧατο θυμόν. κ]αί νύ /c[ej/] άμφ' αυτοΐσι Κάτις πεσεν, α ΛΑ’ iXe-[αί]ρων
η]ρπαξε[ν] Διόνυσος, ΖΟηκε δε νόσφιν όΧ4θρ[ο]υ, ούνεκα [μ]αργαίνοντι παραίφασις όμμενες "η\βν. άΧΧ' ου π[€Ϊσ]ζν αθ€Χκτο[ν] iov πόσιν ος [ρο. Χυ-0]ζί[σης	45
Χο]ιφ[ηρης~] μανίης πβίρηι παθέων θεόν [€γν]ω. άΧΧ' [ο]ὅ θ[ην] Διόνυσος ό[παυό]το μηνιθμ[οΐο, ά]τ[ρί]μα [8’ έ]στ€ΐώτι δυη[πα]θίηι τ' άΧυοντι ό^μπ[ζΧον] άμφις e[^ei>]e και αφεα πάντ' ζπ[<εδη]σ€. σ]τεινό[μό]νος 8e δόρην [δο]ιο[ὅς] θ' όκάτζρθζ τ[όνοντας	50
οικτι[στ\ον κάμ€ν οΐτον βπιχθονίων άνθ[ρ]ώπ[ων. και νυν βς χώρον τον δυσσββόων eiScoXov o]TAe[uet κά]ματον τον άνηνυτον ες πίθον άν[τΧ]ών ρω]γαΧόο[ν], το δε ποΧΧόν βς "Αιδος ^εκχυται^ ύδωρ.
τοίην [οΰν] ἐ/)ίδ[ου]7Γος όπεκραίαινε Κ ρονιών	55
ἀνδ/>[άσι] θ[€]ιομάχοι[σ]ι 8[t]/c^v, ινα τΐσις [Ζπ]ητ[αι ά[μ]φότ€ρον ζωοΐ[σ\ιν άτάρ πάΧι τβθνηώσιν.
(Traces of four obscure lines, evidently referring to a present festival of Dionysus. Then three lines of prose—perhaps a sketch for future verses)
45 πίΐσεν άθελκτον Beazley. 48 This line is omitted
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again with real frenzy. He thought that he was smiting serpents ; but they were his children from whom he stole the spirit forth. And now would Cytis have fallen about them : but in compassion Dionysus snatched her forth and set her beyond the reach of doom, because she had warned her lord constantly in his storms of evil passion. Yet she could not persuade her master, too stubborn ; he, when his sudden madness was undone, recognized the god through experience of suffering. Still Dionysus abated not his wrath : as Lycurgus stood unflinching, yet frenzied by distress, the god spread vines about him and fettered all his limbs. His neck and both ankles imprisoned, he suffered the most pitiable doom of all men on earth : and now in a the land of Sinners his phantom endures that endless labour—drawing water into a broken pitcher : the stream is poured forth into Hades.
Such is the penalty which the loud-thundering son of Cronus ordained for men that fight against the gods ; that retribution may pursue them both living and again in death. . . .
(Traces of four obscure lines, evidently referring to a
. present festival of Dionysus. Then three lines of prose—perhaps a sketch for future verses)
a is χώρον =έν χώρωι: characteristic of the date of composition.
from ed. pr.’s supplemented version of the poem, but discussed (and restored) in note. 54 ίκχίΐθ' ed. pr. (doubtful metre).
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130	[3 a.d.]	PRAISE OF THEON
Ed. pr. *Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy. vii. 1910, no. 1015, p. 11. See Schmid-Stahlin, Or. Lit. ii. 2, 675 ; Wagner, Philol. 77, 1921, 256 ; Abert, Archiv f. Musikwiss. i. 1919, 313 ; Korte, Archiv, v. 540.
These conventional and uninspired verses are described at the foot and in the left-hand margin (<opposite vv. 8-9) as Έρμου Έγκωμιον: but in both places the name Έρμου has been obliterated, and higher up in the left-hand margin {opposite vv. 4-5) the same hand has written eis τόν άρχοντα. It is clear that the poem, though it devotes its first nine lines to Hermes, is essentially a panegyric of one Theon, who appears to have made a benefaction to his community. Evidently
αυτός μοι τεόν αεισαι ύποφητορα παΐδα,
'Έρμε ία, σπεύσειας, άοιδοπόλωι δ’ επαρηγοις επτάτονον γείρεσαι λυρην πολυηχεα κρουων, την αυτός τα πρώτα κάμες παρά ποσσί τεκουσης άρτι πεσών, λυτρον δε βοών ττάρες Άπόλλωνι· 6 τουνεκα μουσόπολόν σε νέοι κλείουσιν άοιδοί, αγρονόμοι δε θεόν νόμιον κληιζουσι βοτηρες,
'Έρμη ν δ* εν σταδίοις εναγώνιο ν άθλητηρες, γυμνασίων δε ποληες επίσκοπον άείδουσιν. ένθα σε καί πάις οΰτος, άναξ, ίερώι ενί δήμιοι ίο πίδακ ε[Χ\αιόρυτον προχεων άστοΐσι γεραίρει, ου γάρ σε πρώτιστα, Θεών, μετά παισίν εταίροις άρχευοντα νεον γινώσκομεν, άλλ’ ετι τηλοΰ, 6
6 Corrected from μέν άνυμνείουσιν ὰοιδοἱ in Π.	7
κλψζουσι is a substitute for κλείουσι in Π.	10 Corrected
from τ ίων ivi δήμωι in Π.
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PRAISE OF THEON	[;3 a.d.]
Theon, who had previously supplied oil for the men's gymnasium, has now supplied it for the hoys’ also. “ Probably . . . Theon was a young man whose wealth had led to his early appointment to the office of gymnasiarch ” (ed. pr.\ after Wilamowitz).
In vc. 6-7, 10, 19 there are interlinear improvements on the text. These are not corrections of misprints, but deliberate alterations made, probably, by the author himself It is not likely that such a poem was often republished : probably our text is the author’s copy, incorporating his own Sevrepai φροντίδες.
With your own lips, Hermes, hasten to sing to me about your young interpreter “ : assist the minstrel, let your fingers strike the seven strings of the tuneful lyre, which your own hands first fashioned, when you were new-dropped at your mother’s feet; and you gave it to Apollo in ransom for his oxen. Therefore do latter-day minstrels celebrate your service of the Muse, and herdsmen in the fields proclaim you Pastoral God, and athletes in the Stadium call you Hermes, Governor of the Games,6 and cities hymn you as Guardian of their Gymnasiums. Here this youth also, great master, honours you among your hallowed people in pouring forth a fountain of oil for our townsfolk. It is not lately that we knew you first, Theon, holding high office among your youth-
e Theon was evidently a man of literary tastes (cf. the end of the poem): hence “ interpreter of H.” (who invented the lyre).	* εναγώνιο; Έρμας Pind. Ρ. ϋ. 10, iY. χ. 52-53.
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ημεν ελαιοχύτοισιν άλειφόμενοι κοτύλη Law, ήδε καί αίνύμενοι δώρων Δημητερος αγνής.	15
κείνα μεν εσθλά φίλος δημωι τιάρες, εσθλά δ’ επ εσθλοις
ενθάδε νυν τταίδεσσι διδοΐς καί άμείνονα ταΰτα. ήτοι μεν γάρ κείνα καί άφνειος πόροι άνηρ, πλούτον γάρ κενεοΐο πόλει κενεανχεα δώρα· ταΰτα 8e Μουσάων σοφίης δεδαημενός άνηρ.	20
τώι σ επί τοΐσι μάλιστα γεραίρομεν η περ εκείνοις, ούνεκα κείνα πατήρ σε διδάξατο, ταΰτα δε Μοΰσαι.
19 κεν. δώρα written above μείλιγμα τα κείνα in Π.
ANONYMOUS
131	[3 a.d.] TREATISE ON METRES
Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 2. 1907, p. 140. See Wilamowitz, Gr. Versk. p. 69, η, 1; KQrte, Archiv, v. 540.
τ]ών αν Πρωτεσίλαος άρήιος ηγεμόνευε,
τ]ώι δ* άμα τεσσαράκοντα μελαιναι νηες εποντο.
η]νίκ αν η(ι) σπθΓδεΓο[ς] 6 δεξιάς αν [τε τ]ροχαΐος συν τούτωι κατ’ ίαμβον, ενόπλιος ώ[ς] διάκειται.
1 Quoted under the lemma [ά]λλο? in Π, so ν. 3 under the unintelligible άλλον.
° = Homer, II. ii. 698 and 710. b The first foot of the line, see ed. pr. * See ed. pr.: the writer is explaining that the first six syllables of the first of 528
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ful comrades ; but from long ago,0 anointing ourselves from oil-vessels, or sharing the gifts of chaste Demeter. Those blessings of your favour you bestowed upon your people ; and here to-day you give blessings upon blessings, more precious yet, to our young men. The others a rich man might provide, since vainglorious are the gifts of vain riches ; but these come only from a man learned in the Muses’ arts.6 So we honour you more highly for these than c for the others, for those were taught you by your father, these by the Muses.
β τήλον temporal Oppian, Hal. ii. 495.	6 8e8. with
genitive Homer, Π. xxi. 487.	e μάλιστα . . . η . . . Ap.
Rhod. iii. 97.
ANONYMOUS
TREATISE ON METRES [3 a.d.]
From a treatise, itself metrical, on Greek metres : parallel to the work of Terentianus Maurus in Latin.
“ Of them, warlike Protesilaus was commander ; forty dark ships followed in his company.” a
When the right foot 6 is a spondee, if there is a trochee -with it beside an iambus, it is like' an enoplion.®
the two Homeric lines are “ like an enoplion ”: i.e. a “ spondee ” followed by a “ trochee ” followed by an “ iambus,” — | - w - ;: not what is usually understood by enoplion, but the term was used to cover several similar metrical units (or complexes).
VOL. ι	2 m
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κρητικον αν προσθηις πόδα τώι τρι[μ]ετρωι, τ[ετράμετρος	5
γίνεται, εν ρνθμώι τε τροχαίωι κλί[ν]εται οντος. είδος δ’ αν τον εγώ δείξω, σν δε μάνθαν* άκ[ονων
εΐα ννν, επει σχολή π[άρεσ]τι, πα[ΐ Μένοιτίον
° The writer is shewing that the addition of a cretic - vy -transforms an iambic trimeter into a trochaic tetrameter.
ANONYMOUS
132	[4 a.d.] PRAISE OF MAXIMUS
Ed. pr. *Gerstinger, Griechische Literarische Papyri, i. p. 83, 1932 (Mitteilunjen aus der Papyrussamtnlung der Nationalbibliothek in Wien : Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, Neue Serie, Erste Folge). See Korte, Archiv, xi. 224.
It is natural to suppose that the iambics are part of a preface to the hexameters, cf. the Epicedeion on the Professor at Berytus below: but this is by no means certain, v. Korte, loc. cit. p: 225.
The iambics : the subject had been ordered to represent his city at Rome (V. 14 έν Ίταλοΐ?, ν. 17 παρ’ Ίταλοΐσι). His appointment was a compliment to his intelligence, his talent for oratory and his perseverance. He impressed his superiors by the celerity of his journey to Rome ; and we may safely
(a)	] ήλθες· εστ[ε γαΐα] σε
• η των βασι[. . . .] ενμενης εδεξατο· εν ηι στρατενων [κ]αταδεηθεντός ποτε τον τότε κρατοΰντος· ην δε τον νι[. ·]μεν[· · 2 βαοι[λ4ων] ed. pr.	4 νι[κω]μίν[ου ed. pr.
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If you add a cretic foot to the trimeter, it becomes a tetrameter ; and this descends in trochaic rhythm. I will shew you its type, if you will listen and learn :— “ Come πολύ, since we have leisure, offspring of Menoetius.” °
N.B. the example lacks the diaeresis normal in troch. tetram. The iambic trimeter recurs T.O.F. fr. adesp. 138 Natick* (assigned to Sophocles, Wilam. Gr. Versk. 69 n.).	*
ANONYMOUS
PRAISE OF MAXIMUS [4 a.d.]
conjecture that he teas not unsuccessful in his mission. The first five lines remain obscure,—on his way to Rome he arrived at some country where he was welcome, and where he engaged in a military campaign at the request of the local, government.	' *
The hexameters: Maximus is applauded because he did not forget his city and succumb to the temptation to stay in the capital, as many had done in the past. He is described as “ leader of the Tyrians and their neighboursand his services to Anatolian cities are commemorated. Probably this poem was composed in Tyre, and Tyre is the city which entrusted Maximus with his mission to the capital (v. 12).
Since (in the iambics) the central imperial court is evidently still in Italy, the composition is to be dated before the end of the 3rd century a.d.
(a) .. . you came, until the land of . . . received you with friendly welcome. Campaigning there, as he who then was in command requested, . . .* α The general sense of w. 4-5 is at present quite uncertain.
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άνδρός- παρά τον αδελφόν αυτόν ?e[ ου παντός άνδρός, άλλα τεχνικωτάτου και νουν εχοντος, όξυτητι μεν φρένων δρόμωι δε γλώττης εύστ[6\χως κ[ε]χρημενου δε[ι]νου 8e κάμνειν" ει δε . ιτι . . ηκαμεν
ρω[.......]υτ[. . . .]οντιηω[. .]ωντος σι[ . 1-
σο[. .]ουν
μηδ’ είς αναπα[. .]αν πασιν ερρώσθα[ι φ]ρ[ά-σα]ς
τούτωι [. . . ·]£ας· τοΰ μεμαρτυρηκότος την φ[η]φον ούκ εδειξας ημαρτημενην, α.ΛΑ’ ης εν Ίταλοΐ[ς] πριν γε τον πεπομφότα τουτι πεπεΐσθαι τοΰ χρόνου σταθμώμενον ον [χ}ρη δαπανησαι και τον οξεως πάνυ όδοιποροΰντ[α·] παρ' Ίταλοΐσι δ’ εν βραχεί . . .
πατρ ιδος εζελάθοντο και αυτόθι [ναιετάεσκον, οι δ* όπόταν θ[υ]ρεοις [. . .]των πτόλι[ άφορροι στ(ε)ίχουσιν [ἐἡ]ν ποτι πατρί[δα γαΐαν
μάλλον άγαυότεροι, ναετηισι δε χ[άρμα π]ελονται.
τούς αύτη δέχεται πα[τρ]1ς μέγα [κα\γχα-λόωσα,
μητηρ ο ΐα Λάκαινα συν άσπίδι 7τ[αιδ]α λαβοΰσα
αύτις άφ' αίματόε[ν]τος άνερχόμενον πο-λεμοιο.
ευ γάρ δη τάδε ΐστε 7τ[ο]λυ [π]λεον ηπερ ■ ■ εγωγε,
οι καί επειρησασθ[ε και] ομμασι θηησασθε,
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It was not the task of every man, but only of the skilful, the intelligent, the man of sharp wits and fluent speech that hits the mark, a man strong to endure. ... You took your leave of all, . . . you did not prove your sponsor’s vote mistaken. You were in Italy before the man who sent you could believe it, when he measured the time that even the swiftest traveller must consume. Among the Italians in a short space . . .
(b) . . . forgot their country and dwelt even there. The others, when . . . with shields . . come back to their country more glorious than ever, and to the dwellers there rejoicing comes with them. Exultant their own country gives them welcome, like a Spartan mother receiving back her son with his shield when he returns from bloody warfare. For this you know well—far better than I —you who have put it to the proof and seen it with
(a) 5 ie[ro ed. pr.
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πως ὅδ’ άν[ηρ] ε[φ]εττε[σκ]ε κατ άντολίην ερατεινήν	10
ηώιαις πτολίεσσι\ν ευ]κτιμενηι[σιν αρ]ηγων, Μάχιμος αντίθεος, Τνρ[ι}ων άγος ηόε πα-[ροίκων,
φαίνων εύνομίης Ιερόν φάος* έργα δ’ [ν]φ[_ην]ε καλά καί άμφιβόητ[α), τα μη φθίσει άσπετο[ς αϊ]ών
αλλά] τα μεν μολπηισιν [ἐ]ν εύρυτερηισi[V] άείσω.	15
ANONYMOUS
133	[3 a.d.]	? ASTYOCHE
Ed. pr, *Grenfdl-Hunt, Ρ. Oxy. ii. 1899, no. 214, p. 27. See Powell, Collect. Alex. p. 76 ; Platt, C.R. 13, 439 ; Weil, Journal d. Savants, 1900, 96 ; Cronert, Archiv, ii. 516 ; Powell-Barber, New Chapters, i. 110; Milne, Cat. Lit. Pap. B.M. no. 39; Bolling, A.J. Phil. 20, 1901, 63; Schmid-Stahlin, Gr. Lit. ii. 2, 965.
The first five lines refer to part of Telephus's adventures, and describe how nearly he destroyed the Achaeans when they mistook their way to Troy and landed at Mysia. The speaker {of v. 8 sqq., and doubtless of the preceding seven lines too) is a Trojan (v. 9) woman (v. 14 ed. pr., αυτή): perhaps Astyoche, mother of Telephus. She prays for a treaty between Trojans and Achaeans. From this prayer {esp. v. 11) it seems certain that the Trojan war has already begun, and that the allusion to the adventures of Telephus is 534
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your eyes, how this hero dealt in the fair Orient bringing succour to the nobly-founded cities of the East,—he, godlike Maximus, leader of the Tyrians and their neighbours, revealing to them the holy light of Law and Order. Noble and renowned are the deeds that he wrought, and countless ages shall not destroy them.
But of this I would sing anon in ampler melodies. . . .
ANONYMOUS
? ASTYOCHE	[3 a.d.]
retrospective: prayer for a treaty between Trojans and Achaeans would, be irrelevant in the course of the war of Telephus and his Mysians against the Achaeans. An obvious possibility is the story of Eurypylus, the son of Telephus, defeated in single combat at Troy by Neoptolemus (see p. 17 for the story) : fear for her son’s fate would be sufficient reason for the anxiety of Astyoche, and her prayer for heaven-sent peace. But there are doubtless other possibilities : and the problem is complicated by the verso of this papyrus, which contains fragments of 22 hexameters— probably belonging to the same speech—dealing with the dangers of travel by sea. (See further Robert, ap. ed. pr.)
The date of composition is uncertain. But there is nothing Alexandrian in the style, and the ascription to the 3rd century aj>. is probable enough. The poem may then be the work of a writer who represents that tradition which reached its
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climax in the poetry of Quintus Smyrnaeus: simple and direct narrative, in the Homeric style—a tradition which
ε]ξαπίνης επεδησεν άνωίστο[ισι κλάδοισι, ο ὅ] κεν ετι ζώοντες ες "Ιλιον ηλθον [’Αχαιοί* ε]νθα δε και Μενέλαος εκεκλιτο, εν[θ' ’Αγαμέμνων ω]λετο, καί τον άριστον εν Άργείοις [’Αχιλἡα Τήλεφος εζενάριξε πριν "Εκτο/}[ος άντίον ελθεΐν 5 (Fragments of two more lines)
ει και απ’ Αργείοι(ο) λάχεν γεν[ος] Ήρακλήος
[[Τ]ηλεφον εν θαλάμοις πολέμων άπάνε[υθε...............]]
κλ]ΰτε μοι αθάνατοι \Έ\εύς δ[β π]λεον ον γενετηρα Δαρδάνου ημετεροιο καί 'Η[/>α]κλἡος ακούω-και τούτων φράσσασθε μ[αχω]ν λύσιν, f«ra δε μύθοις f	10
σ]ννθεσίη Τρώεσσι και 5A[py]etoiat γε[ν]εσθω (Fragments of eight more lines)
6 η κω Π, corr. Bolling. 7 Del. Bolling.	8 The
word γενετή p, hitherto unknown before Nonnus (but see v. 6 of no. 136 below), supports the ascription of the poem to the 3rd century a.d. (Pratt). The plural κλΰτε in a prayer is against the older epic convention (Bolling).	11 For
a tentative restoration of the first three of the next eight
ΔΙΟΝΎΣΙΟΣ 134	[4 a.d.]	ΒΑΣΣΑΡΙΚΑ
Ed. pr. Kenyon, Album Gratulatorium in honorem Henrici van Herwerden, 1902, p. 137. See Cronert, Archiv, ii. 351 ; Ludwich, Phil. Woch. 23, 1903, 23 ; *Milne, Archiv, vii. 3 (revised text, with notes by Wilamowitz) and Cat. Lit. Pap. 536
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soon fought a losing battle against the loud and pretentious followers of Nonnus.
. . . suddenly ensnared him in branches that he looked not for/1 the Achaeans would not have come to Ilium still alive. There had Menelaus been laid low, there had Agamemnon perished, and Telephus had slain Achilles, noblest among the Argives, before he came face to face with Hector. . . .
(Fragments of two more lines)
... if truly he got his descent from Argive Heracles, . . . [Telephus, in his chambers, apart from warfare]. . . . Hear me, immortals, and especially Zeus, who is father—they tell me—of our Dardanus and Heracles : devise an end to these battles too, and let there be agreement,6 . . . between the Trojans and the Argives. . . .
(Fragments of eight more lines)
“ Allusion to the story that Dionysus caused Telephus to stumble over a vine in his pursuit.	b ίσα δέ μΰθοις
is unintelligible: “ chose qui ressemble a une fable,” Weil. Perhaps, as Beazley suggests, a line is missing after v. 10.
lines, see Bolling : his readings are not to be reconciled with the evidence of Π.
DIONYSIUS
BASSARICA	[4 a.d.]
B.M. no. 40 ; Morel, Archiv, Lx. 222 ; Bidez, Rev. de Phil. 27, 1903, 82 ; Keydell, Phil. Woch. 1929, 1101 ; Maas, Byz. Zeitschr. 29, 383; Wifstrand, Eranos, 1930, 102; cf. Knaack, P.-W.-K. s.v. Dionysius, no. 95.
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From the Bassarica of Dionysius (first identified by Keydell, loc. cit.). Written long before the time of Nonnus, this poem anticipated the theme of his Dionysiaca—the Indian expedition of Dionysus—and even the name of his Indian king, Deriades.
Three men (Thrasius, Protlious and Pylaon) slay a stag and skin it at the command of a fourth (Bombus). They dress the corpse of an enemy (Modaeus) in the skin. A
δἡ γάρ μιν Πρόθοός τε ΧΙυλάων τε Θράσιό[ς τε Ίάόμβου κεκλομένοιο διαθρώισκοντα κιχ[όντες σφάξαν, άτάρ δείραντε και εκ Βέρος είρύσ[άντε κόσμεον άνέρα λ υγρόν αιτο κρατάς τε και ω[μων, άμφι δε ο Ι νεόδαρτος ένι χροί δύετο ρΐνος έντυπός, αύταρ ϋπερθε κ [ί] ρα πάμφα ινεν ίδ[έσθαι τηλόθεν, ούδέ τι θηρός ε\Χ\είπετο δερκομέ[νοισιν. ως οι μεν ποιητόν επ’ άνερι Θήρα τίθ[ε]σκ[ον. ή δε Μεθυμναίοιο βαθύτττε[ρ]ον ούλοσυθ[ ες κλισίην ικετ άρτι 77e[p]t[^a]^eAe? βοοώ[σα,
τον S’ ευρ} εν λεχέεσσιν..........θ[ρ]ωισκον[
κείμενον ουδέ μιν εγ[γύς άναξ] εφρά[σσ]ατ’ [ίοΰσαν, άλλα έ χαιτάων 6πιθ[εν λάβεν άί]ξασα. αύταρ 6 αΐφ’ άνόρουσε [και εκθορε]ν ήύτε ττ[ώλος ροίζωι υπό σφεδαν[ώι . . . .] προχεε[ι α[ . ]π[ βουκόλωι είδόμεν[ος . . . . ]κ νόον ήερεθ[ αύτίκα δ’ ευαστἡ[ρ θεός εσσυ~\το, τούς 8’ ενόη[σε Βόμβον εύν Πρόθοόν [τε Πυλ]όονά τε Θρόσιό[ν τε Μωδαίωι τανύοντα[ς έπι σκέπ]ος, αύταρ [υπερθεν ιερό, λήνεα πλεκτά, τα τ α[. . . .] κικλή[σκουσι ·
7	οόδ’ ἔτι Milne, with Π: οόδέ τι ed. pr.	10 L·. & S.®
quote as τπριζαφελώς, wrongly.	12 D. L. P.	1<>
πα.ρε]κ Milne. · 17 D. L. P. 20 Some obscure word is wanting, e.g. ά[ργίτα] (Beazley, see L. & S. s.v. αργής). 538
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woman (whose name may be concealed in the end of v. 9) awakens Dionysus. He approaches the four men, and decrees that the corpse shall be eaten by its compatriots. He leaps into the midst of his enemies' army, and tells their leader, Deriades, that they shall not escape unless they rend an animal apart and eat its flesh raw. Therefore he offers them the corpse dressed in a stag-skin. Deriades, whose men fall eagerly upon it, says that he would rather eat the flesh of Dionysus. [For the matter of numerous other small fragments belonging to our Π, see esp. Wilamowitz, I.e.]
As it0 leapt through, Prothous and Pylaon and Thrasius came upon it at the call of Bombus and slew it: they flayed it, and stripping off the skin, arrayed the wretched man from head and shoulders down. The new-flayed hide clave to his body, moulded to the flesh ; above, the horns gleamed to be seen afar ; to one that beheld him, he wanted nothing of the wild beast s form. Thus did they set a counterfeited animal upon a man.
Now she, . . came with furious cries to the deep-winged 6 tent of Methymna’s god.c And him she found lying in his bed . . . ; her master marked her not as she came close ; but she rushed forward and seized him by the hair behind. Then up he leapt, and jumped from his bed like a colt at a violent whistling . . . pours forth ... in the guise of an oxherd. . . . Straightway the Bacchanal god set forth, and he observed them—strong Bombus and Prothous and Pylaon and Thrasius—stretch the covering upon Modaeus, and sacred fillets on his head of twisted wool, which they call . . . But the
a A stag.	b i.e. a tent with wide “ flaps ” at the door.
* Dionysus.
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ἀλλά σφεας κατέεργε καί [άσ^αλόων φά[το μύθον' μηκέτι νυν έργωι δηθυ[νετ]ον έστειώτ[ες, μηδέ πέλας βωμοΐο θεώ[ν . .]αινεμεν [ άλλα Ι δνσμενέεσαιν έλωρ και κόρμα [γενέσθαι δώσομεν, ως κεν έτηισιν υπό σφετέροι[σι φη καί μέσσον ορουσεν άνά στρατόν, εν[θα μάλιστα Κηθαΐοι ττυρίκαυτον επί μόθον εκλο[νέοντο, σ]τά9 [δ’] δ γε Αηριαδηα και <χΛ[Λου]ς ϊαγ^εν ανδών ώ]δ’ άρα νυν φράζεσθε γνναικ[ώ]ν άτμέ[νες Ινδοί, Α]ηριάδηι δ’ εκπαγλον ε\πιστάμ]ενος τ[άδε φράζω· ο[ΰ] γάρ κεν πριν τοΰτο κατ[ά στ]ένος αϊθο[πος άρμην
οίνου ερωήσαιτε και εκ κακότητα φυ[γοιτε, πριν κε θοήι ενί νυκτί διάλλυδις ειρυσ[σαντες ώμάδια κρεα θηρος από ζωοΐο φάγη[τε. ἀλλ’ άγετ όρθοκέρων ελαφον μέγαν, δσ[τις άριστος Ελλάδος εξ ιερής συν άμ έσπετο, θαΰμ[α ίδέσθαι, έλκεμέν αι κρε ιών αγαθήν [e]piv όρμη[θητε. αύτάρ επην νυξ ηδε τέκηι φάος, αύτίκ [επειτα κίσταις λείφανα θηρος εν άργυρεηισι β[άλωμεν, δφρα κε νοσφισθεΐεν υπ’ ηλέκτωρι [φαεινώι. φη δ γε, τοι δε καί αυτοί επί κρεάεσσι π[ άνδρομεοις λελίηντο καί ίμερον ά[σπετον άσαι, λύσσηι υπ’ οξείηι βεβολημενοι. α[υτάρ επειτα Αηριάδης Αιός υιόν άμειβόμενος [προσεειπεν αι γάρ δη μέλει στί διά κ ρέα αειο τάμ[οιμι, ωμά καταβρώξαι μεν οίομαι ου[
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god stayed them, and spoke in distress : “ Delay no longer at your task, idly standing, nor by the altar of the gods . . . but we will give him up to be the spoil and prey of our enemies, that he may be (devoured) by his own comrades.” He spoke, and leapt into the midst of the army, where most of all the Cethaeans were rushing to the flame of battle. There stood he, and cried aloud to Deriades and the rest: “ Slaves of women, Indians, consider now this way : to Deriades above all I speak this of my knowledge :—You shall not, in your present straits, withstand the onslaught of the gleaming wine® and escape your evil fate, before in the swift night you tear apart the raw flesh of a living animal and eat it. This tall stag straight of horn, the finest that followed us from holy Hellas, a marvel to behold,—come, hasten to rend it in good conflict for its flesh. And when this night gives birth to brightness, straightway let us cast the animal’s remains into silver coffers, that they may be removed under the beaming sunshine.” He spoke ; and they of their own accord were fain to fall upon human flesh, and to appease their boundless desire, smitten by eager madness. And then Deriades answered the son of Zeus and spoke : “ Would that I might cut your body limb from limb : to swallow it raw. ...”
α i.e. the attack of Dionysus’s army inflamed with wine.
25 δαμείη at end edd. 42 D. L. P.
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ANONYMOUS
PERSIAN WAR OF DIOCLETIAN 135 [Early 4 a.d.] AND GALERIUS
Ed. pr. *Reitzenstein, Zwei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen, nach ungedruckten griechischen Texten der Strassburger Bibliothek, Strassburg, 1901, p. 47. See Cumont, Rev. Ft. Anc. iv. 1902, 36; Bidez, Rev. Phil. N.S. 27, 1903, 81.
The fragment opens at the conclusion of a fiery speech. Soldiers are stirred to frenzy and fly to arms. Their infinite numbers are related. The news spreads rapidly throughout the world.
This is an era when the Roman Empire stands under four masters. Two of them, Diocletian and Galerius, are about to begin a war with Persia. The other two would have rushed to their assistance, had not one (Constantius Chlorus)
. . . β]ου[λο]μαι. [οι] ρα μανεντες υπό πληγηισιν Ένι;ο[ΰς
ί]οδοκου[ς] μεν άπαντες άν[ε]ζώσαντο φα[ρ]ετ[ρ]ας τόζα δε χερσίν έκαστος εκαρτύναντο καί αίχμάς, πασά τε [Ν]τ?σα«ἡ πεδιημάχος ίππος άγερθη, ΐ\ππος δσ[η]ς ούδ' ίχνος υπέρ πόντοιο θεουσης 5 πρόσθεν [ἐ]πι πλωτών δρ[υ]όχων ήνεγκατο Νηρευς. ου γαρ δσος στεινωπόν ύπ[ό π~\τύχα Θερμο-πυλάων
Μἡδος ’Άρης ηχησεν υπ[ό σ]τρατιήισι Λα κώνων, τόσσος εμοΐς βασιλεΰσ[ιν ε\πηιεν άντιβολησων, άλλα πολύ πλείων τε κα[ι α\σχ[αλο]ων υπ' [ὅμ]ο-κλης.	_	10
7 όσον στεινωπός Π.
512.
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PERSIAN WAR OF DIOCLETIAN
AND GALERIUS [Early 4 a.d.]
been busy in Britain, the other (Maximian) engaged in Spain {pf which fact this fragment is our first evidence: but we knew that in 296 he was fighting the Germans on the Rhine, in 297 the Moors in Africa ; perhaps he went to Africa through Spain, driving the Moors before him).
The correct language and metre of this competent but unexciting piece suggest an Alexandrian model: for which v. ed. pr. p. 51 n. 3. The poem is representative of a common literary genre :—the hymn in celebration of a general's victories. Cumont compares the poems written in honour of the campaigns of Constantine {Julian, Or. i. p. 2 d) and of Julian {Zosbnus Hi. 2. J).
“ . . . it is my Mill.” They, maddened by Enyo’s lash, all girded on their quivers full of arrows, each armed his hand with bow and spear, and all the Nesaean0 cavalry that fights upon the plain assembled,—no fraction6 of their number speeding across the sea did Nereus ever bring of old on floating rafts. Not such as the Persian arms that rang beneath the Spartan host in the narrow cleft of Thermopylae,®—not such the numbers that advanced to meet my kings, but greater far, and stung by the battle cry. . . .
a i.e. from Media: Oppian, Cyn. ϊ. 310-311 πανυτπιροχος Iitttos Nijaatos.	b οὰδ’ ίχνος, “ not even a trace,” I
take (with Beazlev) to mean “ not even a fraction.” e This parallel, and the next sentence, shew that it is the Persian (not the Roman) army whose gathering is described.
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(Fragments of the beginnings of nine more lines, referring to the spread of the news throughout the world. Cf. χώρος άπας Κάσιαί τε [πάλαι, Αραβίης υπό χερσον [, ουδό καί Ελλάς άπυστ[ος, κτλ. τ[η]λεθάοντα κατηιώρησε κορυμβω[ν. τώι δΐ κ\εν Ίταλίηθεν επερρώοντο και άλλοι κοίρανοι, ει μη τον μεν [Ύ\βηρικός εΐρυεν ’Άρης, τώι δε μάθος νήσοιο B[p]eTawt8o? άμφιδεδήει. οια] δ’ ό μεν Κρήτηθεν, 6 δ’ ειναλίης από Δήλου, 15 είσι Ζευς υπέρ "Οθρυν, ὅ [δ’] ες Πάγγαιον 'Απόλλων,
τοΐν δε κορυσσομενοιν ὅμαδος πέφρικα Γιγάντω[ν, τοΐος άναξ πρεσβιστος [α]γων στρατόν Αύσονιήων άντολίην άφικανέ σύ[ν ο]ντλοτερωι βασιλήι. και γάρ εσ[αν μακάρεσσιν ο]μοίιοι, ος μεν εοικώς 20 αιθερίωι [Δά κάρτος, ἀ δ’] ’Απόλλωνι κομήτηι
ANONYMOUS
[Early 4 a.d.] CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE
Ed. pr. *Reitzenstein, Zwei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen, nach ungedruckten griechischen Texten der Strassburger Bibliothek, Strassburg, 1901, p. 53 (qu. υ. for full interpretation and discussion : the cosmogony is Grecized Egyptian). See Bidez, Rev. Phil. N.S. 27, 1903, 81.
A successful poem, grand in conception and quite forceful in execution. Not much is missing from the head of our fragment. There was a description of God and of the four elements : then God determined to make α Κόσμοs out of the 544
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(Fragments of the beginnings of nine more lines)
. . . hung blooming (garlands) from the sterns of ships. Other kings also would have sped from Italy to help him; but one a was stayed by war in Spain, and round the other6 blazed the flame of battle in the isle of Britain. Even as one divinity goes from Crete, the other from seagirt Delos—Zeus over Othrys, Apollo to Pangaeus—and as they gird their armour on, the throng of Giants trembles : in such guise came our elder c lord, beside the younger king,** to the Orient with an army of Ausonians. Like to the blessed gods they were, one in strength a match for Zeus above, the other for long-haired Apollo . . .
0 Maximian. * Constantius Chlorus. · Diocletian. * Galerius.
ANONYMOUS
CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE [Early 4 a.d.]
elements, and (where our fragment begins) creates of himself a second god, Hermes, to perform this task.
Hermes brings to an end the conflict of the elements, and creates out of them the sky with its planets and constellations, and the earth with its rivers and seas.
The gap after v. 41 is probably quite a small one. In the interval, Hermes decided that Life must be created : and that he will then transform himself into the sun.
When the fragment begins again, Hermes is looking for a place where he may set life down when he has created it. He vol. ι	2 Ν	545
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determines to build a city. In the fragments which follow, he decides (at some length) against the extremes of north and south.
In the end, of course, his choice fell upon Egypt (traditionally—even among the Greeks—the first part of the world to be inhabited by men).
ε]ξερυσας τινα μοίραν εης πολυειδεος άλκ[ής. κείνος δη ν4ος ἐστιν εμδς πατρώιιος Ερμἡς* τω 6 μάλα πόλλ' επετελλε καμεΐν περικαλλεα κ[όσμον,
δώκε δ ί οι ράβδον χρυσεην διακοσμητειραν, πάσης εύεργοιο νοημονα μητέρα -τέχνης, συν τψ. εβη Αιός υΐδς ί[ου] γενετηρος εφετμην πάσαν ΐνα κρήνειεν 6 δ’ ημενος εν περιωπήι τερπετο κυδαλίμου θηευμενος υίεος έργα. αύτάρ 6 θεσπεσίην φορέων τετράζυγα μορφήν
όφθαλμον[ς κάμ]μυσε...........ομενης υπέρ αίγλης
]? είπε τε μΰθον'
κεκλυτε.............αΐ]θερος............αντος
λη]γεμεναι προτερης εριδος στοιχε[ΐα κελεύει. δαϊ\μονίηι πείθεσθε διακρίνεσθε (τ’) [εφετμηι. λ]ωιτερη δε τις ϋμμι συνηλυσι[ς εσσετ επειτα. τενξω γάρ φιλότητα και ίμερον [άμφϊς εοΰσιν ν(μμι) μετ' άλληλοισιν άρειοτερηι ε[πι μοίρηι. ως είπών χρυσεηι ράβδωι θίγεν [ ενκηλωι δε τάχιστα κατείχε[το πάντα- γαληνηι παυσάμενα στοιχεία 7τολυσ[
εστη δ' ευθύς έκαστον 6φειλ[ομενωι ενι χώρωι, μαρμαρυγήν [ '
δηναίης [8e διχοστασίης λάθετ άρθμηθεντα.
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Bidez, loc. citplausibly suggests that these fragments are from the introduction to a lengthy encyclopaedic poem, of which the ultimate purpose is the narration of the historical founding of a particular city. The attribution of the poem (and of the precious one : they probably proceed from the same hand) to Soterichus is very speculative.
. . . having drawn forth a portion of his manifold power e : that is the Hermes of my fathers in his youth. To him he gave full many a command, to make an Universe of fairest Order, and gave him a golden wand, his regulator, wise parent of every serviceable art. With this the son of Zeus went forth to accomplish all his father’s bidding ; Zeus sat on a place of vantage, and rejoiced as he beheld the works of his illustrious son. He, clad in wondrous fourfold shape,6 closed his eyes c . . . over the brightness . . . and spoke :—“ Hearken . . . of air . . . (Zeus) himself bids the elements cease their former strife. Obey the word of God, and fall apart! Hereafter you shall come together in better sort: for I will create mutual friendship and love among you in your day of separation, towards a better destiny.” So he spoke, and with his golden wand he touched . . . and quietude and peace at once prevailed over all the elements, and they ceased . . . and straightway stood each in his appointed place, the gleam . . . united, they forgot their immemorial conflict. Now e i.e. having created Hermes ’ from his own person. b This mystical expression means that Hermes represented each of the four elements in himself.	* When Hermes
closes his eyes, darkness falls upon the universe; when he opens them, light (so the Egyptian Thot, with whom H. is identified here. Cf. Homer, Od. v. 47 : Hermes has a staff with which he can open or close the eyes of men). .
20 πολνα[χώίων καταμιγμων ed. pr.
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αύτάρ 6 παγγενετα[ο θεοΰ
πρώτα μεν αίγληεν\τα.................αιθέρα .... 25
άρρητωι στροφάλιγγ[ϊ\ 7τ[α]λιν[δ] ί[νητον
ουρανόν εσφαίρωσε κατεστραφ[
επτά δε μιν ζώναις διεκόσμ[εεν, επτά δ’ επησαν
άστρων ήγεμονηες, άλη ών [τείρεα δινεΐ'
άλλου νέρ[τ]ερος άλλος επητρ[ιμοι ηλάσκουσι.	30
πάντοθι δ’ αΐθον όμοΰ περί χ[
μεσσην γαΐαν όπ[η]ζ[εν] άκι[νητοις ενι δεσμοΐς,
ες δ’ αιθωνα νότ[ον] κρυμώ[δεά τ άρκτον ετεινε
λοξόν ακίνητο ιο [κ]αι η[συχου άξονος οΐμον.
και πόταμον κελάδοντος [	35
μαινομένην άχάλινον άν[
αλλά μεσαις ενα κόλπον άολ[λ
μακραΐς ήιόνεσσι χάραζε δ[
η δε πολυπλάγκτων π[
νηχεται ήπείροιο κασιγνητης e[	40
άξονα δε σφίγγονσι δύω πόλοι [αμφοτέρωθεν.
(Traces of five more lines)
ουπω] κύκλος εην 'Τπερίονος, ούδε και αύτη £ΐλι]π(ό)δων (ετίνάσσε) βοών εύληρα Σελήνη, νυ]£ δε διηνεκεως άτερ ηματος όρρεε μουνη άστρων λεπταλεηισιν ύποστίλβουσα βοληισι.	4Ε
τα φρονεων πολιοΐο δι* ηερος εστιχεν Κρ μη ς ου κ οΐος, συν τώι (y)e Α όγος κίεν αγλαός υιός λαιφηραΐς πτερύγεσσι κεκασμενος, αιεν αληθης, αγνήν άτρεκεεσσιν εχων επι χείλεσι πείθω, πατρώιου καθαροΐο νοήματος άγγελος ώκυς. ^	5(
συν τώι εβη γαΐάνδε με[τ.............Ερμή?
παπτ[αίνων
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the son of the God who created all things . . . first . . . the bright air . . . revolving round and round, whirling unspeakably, ... the heavens he made a sphere,1* . . . and he dhided it into seven zones, and to govern each were seven leaders of the stars. Their wandering revolves the constellations ; one below another they roam in close array. And on all sides blazed at once around. ... He fastened earth in the centre with unmovable bonds ; to the burning south and the frosty north he stretched the oblique path of the peaceful and unmoving6 axis ... of the resounding river . . . mad, unbridled . . . but one gulf® in the midst . . . dug with long coastlines ... of far-wandering . . . swims ... of the sister mainland . . . two poles bind fast the axis at each end. . . .
(Traces of five more lines)
The circle of Hyperion was not yet, nor yet the Moon shook the reins of her shambling oxen : but night without day flowed on alone unbroken, faintly gleaming under the thin rays of the stars. With this in mind went Hermes through the grey skies—not alone, for with him went Reason, his noble son, adorned with swift wings, ever truthful, with holy persuasion on lips that never lie : he. is the. swift herald of his father’s pure intention.
With him went Hermes to the earth, looking about
“ By whirling the sky round and round.	b Earth
revolves about its axis, which itself does not revolve. e Prob. the Mediterranean.
26	ανάγκην at end ed. pr.	29-30 Commas after Sivei
and άλλος, ήλάσκοντ€ς ed. pr.: text D. L. P.
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χώρον [€υκρη]τον διζήμενος, βνθα πολίσσηι άστυ [
ANONYMOUS
[3-4 a.d.]	ODYSSEY
Ed. pr. ^Roberts, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John Hylands' Library, Manchester, iii. 1938, no. 487, p. 100.
Thiis fragment is almost (ν. P. Oxy. no. 1821) unique, inasmuch as it treats a theme taken directly from the Odyssey. Probably Odysseus is relating the adventures of himself and his friends in the first two lines : he is perhaps speaking to Laertes or to Eumaeus (cf. μάκελλαν, βώλωι at the ends of lines verso 13,15: so ed. pr., but from v. 6 Philoetius seems as likely a candidate). Vv. 3 sqq., Odysseus convinces somebody {perhaps Philoetius, probably not Eurycleia) of his identity by revealing the scar on his thigh. He reassures
δυσμορ[ο]ς Έλπήνωρ, τ[ό]ν άφήρπασε δώματα Κίρκης.
i/<eA[a] Άν\τ]ιφάτηι καί άνδροφάγωι ΪΙολυφήμωι
α]θλήματα [ΤΙή]ν€λοπ€ίης. μη σύ γ* άπιστος irjis ως ον νόστησζν Όδυσσευς, ουλήν ζΐσοράαις την μηδ’ ΐδζ Τίηνελόπεια.	5
7raveo νυν σταθμοΐο, Φιλοίτΐ€, κ[α]ί σε μεθήσω μνηστήρας τρομεοντα reals' συν βουσίν άλασθαΐ'
.	·. 2 (τε) καί Beazley.
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. . . seeking a temperate clime where he might found a city. . , .
ANONYMOUS
ODYSSEY	[3-4 a.d.]
Philoetius, and promises him freedom. Then he persuades his supporters to arm themselves against the suitors.
Like some details of the story, the words and phases are sometimes independent of their model: e.g. ἴκελα w. 2,11, here only adverbial; αθλήματα here only in epic poetry, and with this sense ; the sense of iraveo in v. 6. Apart from these differences the style, metre and vocabulary are fairly conventional. This is the work of a competent poet, whom we may tentatively assign to the 3rd century a.d., thus placing him in the tradition of which Quintus of Smyrna is the most celebrated representative, and from which the school of Nonnus made so violent a reaction.'
. . . unhappy Elpenor, whom Circe’s palace stple away.® . . . like Antiphates and Polyphemus who devoured men.6 . . .
“ . . . the hardships of Penelope. That you may not be mistrustful, thinking that Odysseus has not returned, you see the scar Avhich not even Penelope has seen. Leave now your stable, Philoetius, and I will set you free from fear of the suitors, to fare afield
* Odyssey x. 552 sqq.	b Ibid. 199-200 μνησαμενοις
ίργων Ααιστρυγόνος Άντιφάταο | Κόκλωπό? τί βίης μεγαλή-ropos όνδροψάγοιο.
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στήσω σοι τεον οίκον ελεύθερον, άλλα καί υμείς άμφ’ εμε θωρησσεσθε κατ Ένρυμάχοω καί (χλλω(ν) μνηστήρων κακότητος επειρηθητε καί υμείς, 10 ικελα Τηλεμάχωι καί [εχεφρονι ΤΙηνελοπενηι.
{Traces of two more lines, then fragments office more lines, probably the beginning of another extract)
11 Or [άμνμονι ΪΙηνελοπείψ, cf. Od. xxiv. 194.
ANONYMOUS
EPICEDEION FOR A PROFESSOR OF THE [4 a.d.] UNIVERSITY OF BERYTUS
Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, ν. 1, 1907, p. 82. See K6rte, Archiv, v. 547; Schemmel, Phil. Woch. 42, 1923, 236 ; Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berol. Plate XLIIIa, Text xxix.
Fragments of an Epicedeion spoken at Berytus about a dead Professor (Βη[ρυτώι ed. pr. 1, col. 2, v. 40, BJepwjs πέδον II recto v. 9, in portions too small to be included here). Vv. 1-29, in comic iambics, are a preface to an hexameter eulogy. {Thereafter follows—too fragmentary for inclusion here—α similar performance:—an elegiac Epicedeion to which the same iambic introduction, slightly abbreviated at the end, is prefixed.)
The iambic prologue falls into two parts. Vv. 1-12 are more or less specially adapted to the occasion; vv. 12-end were a stereotyped passage frequently used for this purpose with little or no change. Thus vv. 12-24 recur at the end of the prooimion to the second Epicedeion {there however 55 2
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with your cattle.® I will set you up your house in freedom. But do you also arm yourselves beside me against Eurymachus and the other suitors. Evil daysb you too have known, like Telemachus and steadfast Penelope.”
(Traces of two more lines, then fragments of five more lines, probably the beginning of another extract)
a Or (lit.), “ I will release you, that now tremble at the suitors, to fare,” etc.	b Or, “ their evil ways you too
have known,” etc.
ANONYMOUS
EPICEDEION FOR Λ PROFESSOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BERYTUS [4 a.d.]
w.	22-24 are abbreviated to tvco lines). In vv. 1-12, 10-12 are written in the margin ; not in the text, which may therefore also be a stereotype, to which w. 10-12 could be added at will if appropriate (i.e. in the case of an ex-professor).
The dead professor teas a native of Smyrna, and held his appointment at Berytus. He went to Constantinople on private business, and died just when he was about to be appointed professor there. Thus the poem affords a brief insight into the famous School at Berytus in the middle of the 4th century. We learn that the pupils studied (among other subjects) Attic comedy ; Plato ; Demosthenes ; Thucydides ; Homer. And at first sight we are impressed by the affection of the class for its teacher, and its remarkable esprit de corps. But closer scrutiny reveals the artificiality of the piece and the formality which it implies. The class
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of students is clearly highly organized, especially for such business as this. And we may doubt whether all the virtues ascribed to the professor in his obituary were acknowledged in him in his lifetime. The sentiments of praise are indeed empty ; it is not easy to discern profound affection or even respect underlying the commonplace expressions. And the portrait which the grateful pupils had painted teas not a singular token of esteem for an individual; as much was done for the subject of the second Epicedeion, and we shall not be surprised to find it proven of yet others, if further compositions of this kind are unearthed. Only in one respect, perhaps, may toe detect a difference : this prooimion is extended (in comparison with the second one) by several lines which quote Demosthenes and Thucydides in a somewhat precise and pedantic manner ; it is possible that these lines were added here in mimicry of some quaint mannerism of an individual.
λυπη[σο]μεσθα μη βλεποντες ενθ[άδε
τον το\υ θέατρον δεσπότην, τον ρητο[ρα
ου χ[ω/3ΐς] ούδείς σύλλογος εγεγόν[ει] ποτέ,
δι’ ον τε δεύρο συνελεγημεν πολλάκις.
ι5[με]Σς τε πάντες ύποθεσεως άλλης δρον	5
ο]ύκ αν προθύμως ηδεως τ’ ηκ[ού]ετε,
ει μη τον άνδρα [τ]ουτονΙ τεθνηκότ[α
λόγοις [ετί]μων, οΐς ετ[ί]μα πολλάκις
<χΑΛ[ο]υς [e/c]etyo?· και γάρ ην δεινός λέγειν.
ονκ ιστέ, πρώιην πώς ετεραν ηιρημενος	ίο
ό]δον τραπεσθαι [
επαινετεον δε των μαθητών τον χορον ευγνωμοσύνης της άμφι τον διδάσκαλον, άλλως γάρ αυτόν ούκ εχοντες εισοράν 554,
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SchemmeTs article on the School at Berytus is relevant and interesting {I paraphrase a section of his admirable work) :—
“ The life of students [in the Eastern schools] was nowhere creditable to them. But of all universities, the lowest reputation teas enjoyed by Berytus. Our sources are unanimous in praise of the beauty of the city, and in admiration of its magnificent buildings and brilliant festivals, no less than of the refinement and culture of its inhabitants : but they are equally unanimous in censure of its luxury and vice. . . . The student had 1-2 hours of classes ; then came bath and breakfast, where he gambled with dice ; he was expected to visit the theatre daily to see the latest mime ; in the evening there were drinking-parties in the company of courtesans. He participated eagerly in the numerous festivals of the city, e.g. races and animal-fights. Temptation was great, and the Christian therefore took the precaution to postpone baptism until his studies were over : he considered that baptism washed away all previous sins, whereas for sins committed after baptism there could be no atonement."
Berytus was almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake in a.d. 554.
. . . we shall grieve, no longer seeing him here, the master of our Theatre, the Teacher without whom no meeting ever yet occurred, and for whose sake we’assembled hither so many times. None of you would gladly or willingly be listening to any other programme, if I were not speaking to honour this departed soul, as he often spoke to honour others; for he was an able orator. Do you not remember how, a little while ago, chosen to turn another way . . . ?
Now I must praise the circle of his pupils for courtesy toward their teacher. Unable to look upon
555
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εσ]τησαν εν γραφαΐσιν εικόνων δύο, ώ]ν τ[η]ν μεν ηργάσαντο παΐδες ζω[γ]ρά[φων, η] δ’ [ἡν] ἐν εκάστωι κατά φύσιν γεγραμμενη ε\ν τηι δ[ι]α;μοίαι. νυν δ’ εγώ ταύτην τρίτην ε]μιτνουν άναθήσω καί Χαλούσαν εικόνα, οϋτοι διατηζας κηρόν ἀλλ’ ε\ι\πών ειτη. εάν δε δόζω τώι πάθει νικώμενος 7τ]οΛλαΐς επαίνων εμπεσειν ύπερβολαΐς τϊ\μών τον άνδρα, μηδε εις βασκαινετω. φ]θόνος γάρ ούδείς, φησι που Δημοσθένης ἐ/i] του παλαιοΰ συγγραφεως άποσπάσας, προς τ] ου? θανόντας τοΐς ετι ζώσιν τέως. και νΰ]ν ίά[μ]βων κωμικών πεπαυμεν[ος ηρώι επη τ] ο λοιπόν είσκυκλησομ[αι.
] σε δ* ου τόσον εΐλετο πένθος ούδ' [δτε σόν κατά κύκ]λον ύπώκλασε γαια χα-νο[ΰσα
και σ eo πάντα τίναζε θεμείλια, σοΐς δ’ επί λαοΐς πολλοΐς επλεο τύμβος ερικλαύτοισι πεσοΰσα· ως όπότ \αγγ\ελιη χαλεπή σ εο τύφεν άκουάς δι ον ἐς] "E ρμον ιοΰσα νεοκτιμενη[ς] από * Ρώμης κλεινοτάτο]υ ναετήρος άπαγγελλουσα τελευτήν, εκ του θε]σπεσιον κλέος ηραο, τώι επί μούν[ωι πρόσ]θε μέγα φρονεεσκες εν Άντολίηι περ εόντι αλλοδαπήν άνά γα\ΐ]αν’ επεί καί τοΐο εκητι είσετ άριστοτόκον σε βροτοί καλεεσκον άπαντες. τρεις γάρ σεΐο γενοντο περικληεστατοι υιες, εις μεν άοιδοπόλος, δύο δε ρητηρες άγαυοί. η τοι δ μεν φίλος υιός ευρρείταο Μελητος κηρ]υζ αθανάτων τε καί άνδρών θείος "Ομηρος "ΙΑφν ὅστις εθηκεν υπ' όφθαλμοΐσιν άπάν[των 556
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him otherwise, they have set up his image in two portraits—one made by the sons of painters, the other naturally drawn in the mind of each. And now I will dedicate this third portrait, breathing and articulate, not by melting wax but by speaking words. If, conquered by our calamity, I seem to fall often into excess of praise while honouring him, let none look askance upon me. “ No malice can be,” says Demosthenes (taking it from the ancient chronicler), “ from the still living to the dead.” And now I have made an end of Comedy’s iambics: for the rest, I shall wheel on to the stage my Heroic verse.
. . . not such the grief that gripped vou,e even when earth gaped and sank about your mural round, and shook all your foundations; down upon your own folk you fell, and became a tomb for many, deeply mourned,—not such, as when the grievous tidings struck upon your hearing, coming to divine Hermus from new-founded Rome,6 bringing back the tidings of the death of our illustrious inhabitant.
Through him you gained wondrous glory, for his sake alone }*our pride used to be great, though he dwelt in the Orient, on foreign soil: because of him, all men still called you Mother of Noblest Sons.
For three most illustrious sons were bom of you ; one a singer, two glorious orators. One was the dear son of the fair stream of Meles, the herald of immortals and men, divine Homer, who set Ilium before the
“ The reference is to the city of Smyrna.	6 Con-
stantinople.
36 Beginning D. L. P.
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πλ]αγκτοσύνην τ’ Όδυσήος ίδεΐν ύποφήτ[ορι Μ ούσηι,
οι] δε δύω ρητήρες 'Αριστείδης τε και α[υτος πάντα μάΧ ά]λλήλοισιν όμοίιοι, ίσα δε [δώρα γλώσσης άμφ]οτεροισι, δι’ ἡ? ρεεν ώ[ς μέλι φωνή
ά[λλ’] ου [ο]ί τάδε πάντα κακήν άπεερ[γε τελευτήν, ο]υδ’ ό πολύς γλώσσης ρόος ήρκεσεν \ωστ άπ-αμϋναι
Μοίραν νηλεόθυμον άμ€ιδί[ αλλά ε χαλκ[εί]η θανάτ\ου] κοίμ[ησεν ανάγκη Κ[ωνστ]αντινιάδος reo[07y]Ae[o]? [ἐν χθονι 'Ρώμη?. το[ν] δε πόλις βασιλήος εμυρ[α]τ[ο νεκρόν ίδοΰσα άχνυμενη, πάσαι δε γόωι πλήμυρον ά[γυ]α[ί, τοΐον επει σίγησε λιγύ στόμα, του κλέος ευρύ τηλόθεν a[t]ev ακούσε, λ[ι]λαίετο δ’ eyyju?] ακούειν φθεγγο μόνου, και εμελλεν άκουόμ[εν] ή[λθε γάρ αυτός
Θρηικίην ποτϊ γαΐα\ν\ εόν χρέος ως κε τελεσσηι' τον δε μετά χρειώ ζαθεη πόλις αΰ[θι κατασχεΐν ήθελε παρπεπιθοΰσα, νέων ινα πώυ [νομεύσηι, ανθρώπων εύη[γ]ε[ν]εων άγανόφ[ρ]ονας υ«χ[ς], οι μιν ναιετάουσιν, άπειρεσίαις ενί τιμαΐς πολλούς κυδιόωντες άριζήλοισι θοώκόις. αλλά τά γ' ου κ ετε[λεΐ]το· τό και νεκυν άνδρός ' ίδοΰσ[α
ή πάρος αίεν άδακρυς εδάκρυσεν τότε Ρώμη, Ορηικίαι δε γόων άλιμυρέες εκλυον άκται μύρια] κοπτόμεναι ροθίωι πλήσσοντ[ι θ]αλάσ[σης κλυζο μόνης] παρά θΐνα ροώδεος 'Ελλ[ησ]πόντου. ως ποτ Ό]λυμπιάδες κοϋραι Αιός εννέα Μουσα[ι 558
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eyes of all mankind and the wanderings of Odysseus, ΛΛ-ith the Muse to inspire him ; the two orators were Aristides and he,® in all ways alike, and equal the gifts of their tongues, through which there flowed a voice like honey . . .
Yet all this kept not evil doom from him, nor availed the broad flood of his speech to avert relentless unsmiling Fate ; the brazen doom of death laid him to sleep in the land of the new-born Rome of Constantine. The city of the king mourned in sorrow when she saw him dead, and all the streets were a flood of lamentation—such the clear voice that was silenced : whose widespread glory she had heard ever from afar, and yearned to hear it speaking near by, and was about to hear. Himself he had gone to Thrace to accomplish his own need; and after it, the holy city wished to induce him to stay - there to be shepherd of her youthful flocks, the gentle sons of those noblemen who dwell in her and glorify so many men with countless dignities in Chairs of Honour. But these things came not to pass: so, seeing his corpse, Rome, that never wept before, wept then; her groans were heard by the sea-coasts of Thrace, smitten unendingly by blows of breakers from the ocean that dashed high beside the shore of rapid Hellespont.
As once the Muses nine, Olympian maids of “ Se. the person who is subject of this epicedeion.
48 γλωσσης D. L. P., cf. 50. Άτθίδο? ed. pr.	51
dpei8e[os Αίδωνηος ed. pr.
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7Tei/0a8e]s· άμφί Θέτιν Νηρηίδα κωκύζσκον vida Μυρμ]ιδόνων ηγήτορα δα[κρυχέουσαι
° Achilles.
ANONYMOUS
139	[4 α.υ.]	EPITHALAMION
Ed. pr. *Hunt, Catalogue of the Creek Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, i. 1911, no. 17, p. 28. See Schmidt, G.G.A. 1912, 58 ; K6rte, Archiv, v. 5A1.
A wretched composition of an uncertain, but. certainly late,
ννμφίς, σοι Χάριτες γλυκ€ραί και κΰδος όπηδ[€]ΐ·
' Αρμόν ίη χαρΑσσα γάμοις γέρας έγγυάλιζς. νύμφα φίλη, μέγα χαΐρζ διαμπερές* αξιον ζύρζς νυμφίον, αζιον evpeg, ομοφροσύνην δ’ 0'7raae[ie]r ήδη που θεός ϋμμι καί αύτίκα τέκνα γ€νέ[σ]θαι, 5 καί παίδων παΐδας καί ές βαθύ γήρας ίκέσθ[αι.
ANONYMOUS, perhaps PAMPREPIUS OF PANOPOLIS
140 [About 500 a.d.] TWO POEMS
Ed. pr. *Gerstinger, Pamprepios von Panopolis ; Sitzungs-berichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1928,' 208, 3, with Plate. See Maas, Gnomon, 1929, 250 (corrections and improvements in the text, includ-560
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Zeus, wailed in mourning around Thetis, daughter of Nereus, weeping for her son, the leader of the Myrmidons,*1 . . .
ANONYMOUS
EPITHALAMION	[4 a.d.]
era. A cento of epic words and phrases, whether suitable or not: adequate condemnation by Schmidt, loc. cit. Cf. Theocritus xviii. 49-33.
Bridegroom, the sweet Graces and glory attend you ; gracious Harmonia has bestowed honour upon your wedding. Dear bride, great and abiding joy be yours ; worthy is the husband you have found, yea worthy. May Heaven now give you concord, and grant that you may presently have children, and children’s children, and reach a ripe old age.
ANONYMOUS, perhaps PAMPREPIUS OF PANOPOLIS
TWO POEMS [About 500 a.d.]
ing some by Keydell) ; Horna, Am. d. Wien. Ahad. d. ΙΠ«#. 1929, 19, 257 (revised text); Schissel, Phil. Woch. 1929, 1073; Korte, Archie, x. 25 ; Barber, Class. Rev. 43, 237 ; Graindor, Byzantion, 4, 469.
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(a) The poem opens with a prologue in comic iambic trimeters (cf. pp. 552,554). The six lines of this probably represent only a fragment of the original composition, (fin the topic of these prologues see ed. pr. pp. 8-10, corrected and modified by Schissel, loc. cit.) The theme of the poem is announced in the fifth line of the preface. It is “ to sing of the hours and tell of their actions ” ; that is, to describe the successive stages of a single day and the activities of country life appropriate to each stage. It is in general a peculiar sort of bucolic idyll:—the events of a single day described against a background of the changes of weather ; which strikes a fairly impressive undertone of the struggle between light and dark, between storm and sunshine. The season is early winter, in November {see Maas, Byz. Zeitschr. 1934, p. 76).
An introductory passage, 9-26, blends with the beginning of the theme. Against a background of a storm the poet tells of a shepherd in the early morning driving his herds to shelter. Rain is pouring already, and he expects a hailstorm ; he takes cover beneath a cliff, and plays his pipe {27-38).
The scene then shifts when the storm breaks and attacks the Tree-Nymphs, scattering their twigs and foliage and swelling the streams around them {39-48).
Then the storm begins to clear. The sun gradually breaks through, and the world rejoices in light and warmth. The snow melts and floods the springs and streams. A Tree-Nymph addresses a Spring-Nymph with good humour:— “ I am already drenched by the storm ; the work of your swollen streams is superfluous; reserve your energies against the time of summer heat, when they will be very welcome ” {49-85).
The events of the day in the sunlit afternoon are next described. The countryfolk gather to honour Demeter with song and dance and sacrifice. Then they return to their proper tasks : the ploughman and sower are working in the fields, hedges are built, and the birds are scared from the 562
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seed. And a farmer sings of the coming harvest. His melody is repeated by a maid tending her flocks at eventide ; she dries her hair and clothes still drenched by the storm of the morning (S6-139).
The sun goes down, and a violent thunderstorm gathers in the twilight; here the proper theme of the poem closes (140-150).
There follow six lines of epilogue in which the poet begs the favour of his audience and announces that he has been summoned to Cyrene (151-end).
In general we may say of this poem that its theme and structure are well-planned and highly poetical; but the composition itself is weak and vicious. The writer is of the school of Nonnus, to whom he owes his excessive ornament and fullness of description, his strained and too ingenious phraseology, erotic colouring, monotonous rhythms, and inclination to grotesque allegory. Vv. 144-148, in which the sentimental may seem to find a touch of true tenderness, are in fact a conventional copy of an outworn tradition, and a vulgar appeal to susceptible emotions. The poem is carefully, indeed laboriously, written by a person eager above all to. impress an audience with his cleverness ; in that limited ambition he cannot fairly be said to have failed.
The structure of the piece, which we praised so highly, was not altogether the invention of this author. It follows the rules of a recognized literary type, the ίκφρασις συν^ζΐυγμίνη, defined by Aphthonius (37, 17) : owelevypevai δέ ως αἱ
•πράγματα και καιρούς άμα συνάπτουσαι.
(b) This is α fragment of a poem in honour of one Patricius Theagenes, perhaps composed by the author of the previous piece (ed. pr. supplements its title as τον αύτο]ΰ els τον ΤΙατρίκ[ιον Θ]«αγ€νή Ίχθ[ιχ>νο?). There is no doubt that it is only a fragment of a complete poem, not a beginning left unfinished by its author; for our papyrus is a portion of a published book, not a writer's rough and incomplete auto-
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graph. {See Schissel, loc. cit., against ed. pr. p. 18.) We do not know, but may provisionally assume, that the poem in its fullness obeyed the strict rules which used to govern this kind of composition {for which see Buechelcr, Rh. Mus. N.F. xxx. 1878, 57, 73; Reichel, Quaest. Progymnast. 1909,89). It is, as it should be, a direct address to the object of its eulogy; it begins conventionally with an account qf Theagenes' immensely distinguished ancestry, and probably went on to describe next his ανατροφή, then his πράξεις, ending at last with α συγκρισις.
Theagenes is identified by the first editor with the Athenian archon of that name who, according to Suidas and Photius, was a wealthy and ambitious politician of good family and varied service to the state. He lived in the second half of the 5th century a.d.
This identification is reasonably certain ; that of the poet himself is not. He is alleged by the first editor to be one Pamprepius of Panopolis (biography by Asmus, Byz. Zeitschr. xxii. 1913, 320), a pagan Egyptian poet born in the year a.d. 448, who came to Athens and lived there under the patronage of Theagenes. Later he quarrelled with his patron
(a)	xlfiV τοός] θ[εατάς evvo’jeiv [μ]<τλωιδ«η·
οπού γάρ [. . . .]ν σνντρεχουσιν οι Αόγο[ι, τον ποικίλον νοΰν των ποιητών σωφρόνως ελκουσιν, εκφερουσιν εις ευτολμίαν ώρας μελίζειν και λέγειν τα πράγματα, 5 ωσάν παρασπ[ά]σωσιν αι μεληδόνες. σήμερον άμφ' εμε κώμος άείδεται, ούχ δσον αυλών,
2 [εύνω]ν Gerstinger : but ν. Schissel, loc. cit.
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and departed to Constantinople, where he became a crafty diplomat; a favourite at the court of Zenon ; executed for treason in an Isaurian fortress, λ.υ. 488.
2fow (assuming that both poems are the work of one author) ed. pr. legitimately infers (1) from (a) 155 sqq., that the poet had connexions with Egypt; (2) from (a) 86-100, where Demeter's relation to Athens and Attica are broadly underlined, that the scene of the poem's recitation is Athens; further (b) was certainly recited at Athens ; (3) from the tone of (b) 4, that the poet was a pagan, as was also probably Theagenes ; (4) from (b) as a whole, that he stood in some close personal relation to Theagenes.
It is therefore clear that the evidence of the poems is in no way at variance with anything we know of the career of Pamprepius. But it is equally clear that Theagenes may have protected a score of other persons, whose names are lost, whom the evidence might fit just as well. Any such person would of course have recited at Athens, would have been a pagan, and might very well have been summoned to Cyrene {which is all that is proved by (a) 153).
We therefore concur with Schissel, who properly criticizes the first editor for entitling his book Pamprepios von Pano-polis, as if there were no difference between a certainty and a possible hypothesis.
(a) . . . The audience must be friendly to my song. When the words come together ° . . . they draw the poet’s subtle mind discreetly with them, they lead him on to have the courage to sing the hours and tell their deeds, however anxiety may distract him.
To-day a revel6 is ringing round about me, not of ·
e “ When the (applauding) words of (well-disposed) listeners accompany *’	“ ’ ” ^	“	“ When
# κώμος here “song,” όσον = όν: this poem naturally contains many usages of later Greek.
the (poet’s) words
Schissel.
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ούχ [οσ]ον επτατόνοιο λύρης αναβάλλεται
(ἡχω /	,	;	β
ηΒυν άμειβομέ[ν]η μελέων θρόον, οϋθ' ον άείΒε[ι
ουρεος όμφηεν[το]ς υπό κλιτός ηχέτα κν[κ\νος 10 γηραλέης σει[ρ]ἡν[ο]ς άκηρατον άχθος άμεί-βων,
άκροτ[άτ]οις πτερύγεσσιν δτε πνείουσιν [ά]ητα[^
ἀλλ’ όσον [e’/c] Θρηικης νιφετώΒεος έμπνοος [α]νρη
χειμερίους πελάγεσσιν ε[ττ]ι[σ]κα[ίρ]ουσα θαλάσσης
ορθριον άείΒει ροθ[ί]ωι μ[ἐλο]ς· ηΒύ Βε μέλπει	15
χιονεην Φαεθοντος ε[ριφλεγέος πυρός αϊγλην χεύμασιν όμβρο[τόκων σβεΐσαν Βιεροΐς νεφε-λάων
καί κυνός άστραίοιο πυρ[αιθέα ύγροπόροις νιφάΒεσσι κατασβε[σθεντα χεύματι γάρ χλο(ά)ουσι καί αστέρες, ού[κέτι μηνην	20
σύνΒρομον ηελίωι κυανώπιΒα πό[τναν όρώμεν φυχομένωι νεφέεσσι καλυπτόμενο[ ούκέτι νυκτός έρευθος ΐτυν περίβαλλ[εν εωι]ον,
άρτι μεν άντολίης χιονωΒεες επρ[ . ]σ[. , αΰρ]αι	.	f
αιθέριων γονόεσσαν άμελγομέ[νην χυσι]ν όμβρων	25
Π]ληιάδ[α]ς δ’ έκρυφε παλίνστροφος αίθέρ]ος άξων
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the flute, nor that which the sound of the lyre’s seven strings awakens, responding in sweet utterance of song, nor that which on the slope of the prophetic mountain α is sung by the tuneful swan, changing to freshest youth his burden of melodious old age,b when the breezes blow through his feather-tipsc; but a song which the blast of wind from snowy Thrace, dancing upon the wintry waves of the sea, sings to the surge at dawn. And sweetly it sings how the snow-white brightness of the blazing sun is quenched by the liquid streams of rainclouds, and the fiery ... of the dog-star is extinguished by the watery snowstorms. For even the stars go pale before their streams, no longer do we see the Moon, the dark-eyed Lady that treads upon the heel of the sun, who is frozen among the clouds ... no longer did the redness of the dawn embrace the circle of the night.
Lately the snowy winds from the East had . . . the fruitful downpour of rain from heaven as it were milk; the revolving axis of the sky hid the Pleiads ...
“ Parnassus. .	6 Reference to a notion that the swan
did not die, but was rejuvenated in extreme old age, like the Phoenix. Here periphrased as “he changes the load of old age’s song so as to be undefiled (sc. by age).”	e The
song of the swan was sometimes ascribed to the sound of the wind in its feathers. See Gerstinger.
9	ovS' Gerstinger (coni. Radermacher), but Schissel rightly retains ITs οΰθ\	11-12 Punctuation by Maas, άκρο-
rarois D. L. Ρ.: άκροκόμοιs Gerstinger, admitting its weakness: άκροκέροις dubiously Horna. 13 Π acc. to Horna. 22 φυχομΐνωι coni. Keydell; Π acc. to Horna.	24 ἔ-
7rp[e]o|av ed. pr. 25 For άμίλγ. see Gerstinger, p. 103.
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(Fragments of seven lines, then a gap of about ten lines, then fragments of four lines)
ένθα τις ύετίων νυμφήιος ομβρος ερώτων ε8να τελεσσιγόνοιο χεων επι Βεμνια γανης ελπίσιν εύαρότοισι φερεσβιον ογ[μ]ον άφάσ-σει·
καί τις ορεσσινόμων άγεληκόμο[ς] άγχι βοαύλων	30
εκ νεφεων πρηστηρα χαλαζήεντα [8ο]κευων, α]ϊσιον ομβροτόκοιο προάγγελον Έίλιθυείης, π]όρτιας άρτιτόκοισιν υπ ώΒίνεσσιν άνείσας ή]λασεν ύφίκρημνον ες άβροχον α[υλφ ερίπνης·
κ]υκλα 8ε (λα)χνήεντα βοοκραίροιο χ[ιτώ]νος 3Γ> ζ]ωσάμενος περί νώτον ε8ύσατο 8ειρά8α πετρης
σνρί]ζων άγέληισι· μόγις δ’ άνεβάλλετο [σ]ΰρι[γξ
ασθμ]ασι λεπταλεοισιν ύπωροφίης μέλος ήχους
(Fragments of eight lines)
ή μεν άν[ειλίσσου]σα πολύπλοκου οζον
εθείρης
πάντοθι π[ορφυρε]ης άπεσείσατο φυλλά8α χαίτης,	40
ή 8ε νιφοβλ[ήτ]οιο παρά πρηώνα κολώνης άπτόρθοις παλάμηισιν άρυετο παρθεν[ο\ν υ8ωρ. .
(Fragments of three lines)
] χιών ε[π]ι8ε8ρομε νυμ[φ]ηι
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(Fragments of seven lines, then a gap of about ten lines, then fragments of four lines)
There a bridal shower of Love-gods in the guise of rain, pouring their wedding-gifts upon the couch of Mother Earth, embraces the fertile furrow with hope of lucky ploughing. A herdsman, near the mountain-stables, expecting a hailstorm from the clouds, propitious harbinger of a goddess that brings rain to birth, drives his heifers lately relaxed iron*-the pangs of travail to a dry resting-place high up among the crags. The shaggy circles 0 of ox-horn b coat he bound about his back, and went under the cliff, piping to his herds. The pipe hardly struck up the music of its song beneath the roof, so meagre came his breath. . . .
(Fragments of eight lines')
One (nymph) unwound the twisted shoots that are her hair, and shook off the leafage of her bright tresses on every side.0 Another on the foreland of a snowbound hill drew virgin water ^vith arms bereft of twigs d . . .
(Fragments of three lines)
Snow rushed upon the nymph, mingled Anth
e Circles, merely because it goes round him.	* He
means only “ made from the hide of a horned ox.” e The tree, here identified with a Dryad, shook (in the wind) its twisted branches, and the leaves fell off. d This monstrous phrase means that the tree (here a nymph) turned snow to water on its branches, from which the storm had broken off the twigs.
35 Maas.
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συμμιχθεισα ρόο] ισ[ι] πολυφηφΐδο[ς] εερσης. άλ[λ’ ο]ό φορΐμον Ι]ρυ[κ]ε λιθώδεα, γηθομενη
δέ	^	, „	45
δἐ^ατο χιονόπεπλον άναγκαίην [τρ]οφόν ϋλης. ούκ άρα δήρον εμ[ε]λλεν άερτάζε[ιν ρ]όθον όμβρων,
οι)δ’ ετι χιονεης νδατώδεα δ€σμ[ά] κ[α]λ[νη-πτ[ρ]ης. ^
ήδη γάρ νεφεων άνεφαίνετο μεσσόθι κύκ[λος άκρον ερευ[θ ιόων], λεπτή δ’ άνεθήλεεν αΐ[γλη .	50
βοσκομενη τινα χώρον, δσον νέφος εκτός ερυκει,
ή]ερίην δ’ [tii]£e[V] άνήλυσιν ήελίου δε αυγή πρώτο]ν ελ[α]μφε βοώπιδος οια σελήνης,
υφίπορος] δ’ ήστραφεν όιστευουσα κολώνας άκ[τάς τε κλον]εουσα· μόγις δ’ εκεδασσεν ομίχλην	55
νφόθε[ν άμφι]ελικτον, ἀλαμπία μητέρα πάχνης.
πάσα [δἐ γαΐα γ]ελασσε, πάλ[ιν] μείδησε γαλήνη.
ήερ[α δ’ ήελιος πυριλαμπε]ος εμπλεον αΐ-
Μἔπ
θερμε [τε και πέλαγος· νηυ]σιν δ’ άνεπάλ-Ac[t]o δελφίς
ήμιφανής ρο[θίοισιν εν] ήερι πόντον ερεσσων. 60 στέρνα δε ν[ν]μφάων έζωσα το παντρόφον αίγλην
μαρν αμενην χιόνεσσι, φύσις δ’ ήμειπτο χαλάζης
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streams of a rain of hailstones. Yet she beat not away that stony cloak,** nay, rejoicing she welcomed that snowclad nurse, thus forced upon her, who Λνοιιΐά help her wood to grow. She was not destined long to support the rainy surge, nor long the wet veil of snow that bound her head. For already a circle appeared amid the clouds, red about its rim, and a thin gleam grew, pasturing so much of the space as the clouds hold off,6 and opened a path back into the sky. The light of the sun shone first like the glow of the ox-eyed moon, then soaring it blazed, routing the shores and hills with arrows of light. Hard it must fight to scatter the mist that rolled around on high, the rayless mother of the frost. There was laughter in all the land, and peace smiled again. The sun filled the air and ocean with a fiery brilliance, and made them warm. The dolphin leapt up, half-seen by ships, with splashes in the air as it rowed across the sea. Nymphs girt their breasts Anth the brightness* that fought against the snow and made the world to flourish. The nature of hail was
a The “stony cloak” is the thickly-falling hail which covers her like a cloak, φορμόs is a seaman’s cloak of coarse plaited material.	6 The gleam “ grazes on ” the patch
of white sky -which the clouds “ excluded ” from their society. e Exposed themselves to the sun.
45 Horna, except ίρυκε (D. L. P.: epei/ce Horna, which I do not understand). 48 For ὰδατὥδεσ see Gerstinger, p. 103.	49 Horna’s reading of Π.	52 v]eptyv
Horna. 57 Maas. 61 έζὥσατο coni. Keydell; Π acc. to Horna.
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ξΐς ρόον όμβρήεντα, χιών δ’ ετινάσσετο γαίηι,
φέγγει νικ[η]θεΐσα· βιαζομένη 8e γαλήνη ι έρρεε 7ΓθΐκιΛόδ[α]κ:[/?]υς άνηναμένη μ[6]θο[ν] αίγλης.
πηγάων he τένοντες έμνκησαντο ρ[εε]θροις στεινόμενοι νιφάόεσσι huπετέων προχοάων, μαζοι δ’ εσφ(ρ)ιγόω[ν]το ροώόεες' εκ he χαράόρης
ώρτο ρόος παλ[ίνο]ρσος, όπηι ιητυώ[δε]ο? ΰλης
νειόθεν ερρίζωντο συνηλικες ερνεσι νύμφαι. τοΐα δ’ 'Α[μα]δρυάδων τις ύπερκύπτουσα π ετηλων
έννεπ[ε ττ\ηγαίηι ροόοπ[ηχ]ει γείτονι νύμφη ι’ χαΐρέ μοι, άρχεγόνοιο φίλον τέκος Ώκεανοΐο, φυταλιης βασίλεια· τί μ[οι χρέος] έστι ροάων
βριθομένηι γεράεσσι με[λανστέρνω]ν νεφε-λάων;
ούχ δράαις, δσος ομβρο[ς έμην προχυθείς κατά.] λόχμην
ημετέρης εντοσθεν άποστ[άζει πλο]καμΐόος ; ένθεν έχεις τόσον οΐόμα, τάλαν τ[ί he μνθ]ον εγείρω;
θυμοόακης ότι μύθος, έπειτα δε μητι[ς άμείνων.
εγγύθι γάρ χρόνος οντος, όταν ποτε Σε[ιριος αϊθηι,
ένθα τεών γεράων τιμήορος έσσετ[αι ώρη. ναι τότε, πότνα, τίταινε φυτοσπόρον [αρόμον άλωαΐς
65
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changed to a showery stream. Snow was shaken to the ground, vanquished by the light; forced by fair weather it flowed away in myriad changeful tears declining battle with the brightness. The sinews of the springs roared loud, hard-pressed by the snowfloods of the heavenly outpour ; their breasts were taut with the streams. And from its bed the stream arose and turned again, back to where the nymphs, coeval with the trees, were rooted in the depths of the pinewood.
There spoke an Hamadryad, peeping forth from the foliage, to her rosy-armed neighbour, a fountain-nymph : “ Good morrow, dear daughter of father Ocean, queen of the Plantation ! How should I need your streams, laden as I am with the bounty of the black-breasted clouds ? Do you not see how great a shower, poured upon my bushes, drips down from within my tresses ?—That is why you have so deep a flood, my dear ! Why am I aroused to speak ? Because speech touches to the heart, and thereafter plans are better formed. For that time is near, when the dog-star burns : then «-ill be the season when your bounties are helpful—then, lady, spread your
63 γαίψ coni. Keydell; Π acc. to Horna.	64 γαλήνη
Gerstinger.	68 Cf. Joh. of Gaza 2. 127 βάω ι σφρι-
γόωντι.	78 τόσον Maas (τὰ σὰν G).	82 άρδμόν
άλωαΐί Horna.
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ε[Γ]σἐ[τ]ι διφαλεηισιν, όπως χάρις εϋχαρι[ς εΐη.
ή μεν εφη γελόωσα, χάρις δ’ άπελάμπετο 7τ[ολλη
it]ς εριν 6ρν[υμεν]ηι φιλομειδεα [	85
(Fragments of six lines)
εν\θα μετ αιθέριων χιονώδεα κώμο[ν ερ\ώ-των
t8]/5€t γειοπόνωι νυ[μ]φευεται ομπνια Αηώ.
π]άντες δ’ εύχε[τόω]ντο, Ονος δε μεμηλεν εκάστωι,
β]ωμδν άν[ιστάμ]ε[να\ι Αηώιον. ες δε θυηλάς
. . . . ·]ς σκοπελοισι καλαυ[ροπ ι .... ·]ο ταύρος.	90
αι’)/ι]δ[ίων] δε φάλαγγες επερρωοντο βοτηρι άφ]αμενωι θυόεσσαν Έλενσινίης φλόγα πενκης.
άγρο]νόμοι δ’ άγεροντο, περιστεφαντο δ[ἐ β]ωμόν
ά£αλ]ίο;> τινα κόσμον άμαλληεντα τιθεντ[ες αίσιον] εσσομενης σταχυώδ[ε]ος άγγελον ωρη[ς.	95
μελπεσκο]ν δε γέροντες, επωρχησαντο δε κοΰ[ροι
ά[ζόμε]νοι μεγάλοιο φιλοξενίαν Κ[Υ]λ[Υ]οΓ[ο· ' ’Ρα[ριά]δος μελποντο φιλοφροσύνην [βασιλεύς
(Fragments of two lines)
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fertile waters over gardens ever thirsty, that your favour may be favourable indeed ! ” Smiling she spoke, and abundant grace shone forth from her as she sped to laughing conflict. . . .
{Fragments of six lines)
There, after the snow-dance of the Gods of love from the sky, Deo the goddess of the corn is wedded to the skilful tiller of the soil. All men were praying, and each had the sacrifice at heart, to raise up an altar to Deo. The bull that (rejoices) in the crags (obeyed) the crook toward the sacrifice. The troops of kids pressed hard upon the herdsman who kindled the fragrant torch of Eleusinian pine. The countryfolk forgathered, and encircled the altar, laying upon it a fair offering of dry sheaves, propitious omen of the harvest-time to come. The old men sang, the young men danced in time, with reverence for the generosity of great Celeus ° : they chanted the kindliness of the goddess of the Rarian 6 plain . . .
{Fragments of tiro lines)
a See Hom. Hymn to Hemet er.	6 Demeter. See
Allen and Halliday, The Homeric Hymns, 2nd ed., pp. 114 sqq.
S3 ίΐη Maas. 88 δ’ ίμεμηΧτν Gerstinger, corr Horna.
89	θυηλας coni. Keydell; Π acc. to Horna (θνρΐΒας G).
90	άχθόμενος . . . eoirero Gerstinger: βοακάμινος . . . κότττΐτο
Horna: -ιτΧαζόμενος Keydell, βαλλετο Maas. Possibly γηθο-owojs σκοπΐλοισι καλαυ[ροπι -eiOirjo.	93 αίσιον Maas.
96 μίλττΐσκον Horna.	98 βασιΧίίης Maas.
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Ύριπτολεμωι ζεύζασα δρακον[τ(ε)ίοιν ζνγ]ά δίφροιν,
θεσμοφόρον δ* ετελεσσεν άγήνορα δήμον Άθήνης.	100
και τα μεν εν θνεεσσι' βόες δ’ άροτήρι σιδ[ή]ρωι
ναόν [ε]πισπερχοντο μετάλλεύοντες άρούρης. μαστίζων δ’ εκάτερθε συνώριδος ϊχνια ταύρων
γηπόνος ήνιόχε[ν]εν επ' ίζύος ή ν ία τείνων ρινός εντρητ[οιο] περισφίγγοντα κελεύθους. 105 οϋτω πανδαμάτειρα φύσις ττ ειθή\μο\νι τεχνηι εξ ορίων ίς άροτρα βοών ίβιήσατο [φύ]τλην .	. ί]οβόρωι τίκτου[σα]ν ίοικότα τίκνα
[■ ; ·]«Ψ· ,
όρ]θαδίην δ* εχάραξε τανυπλεύρου πτύχα γαίης
σ]τοιχάδ α δινεύων ίριβώλακα, βαιά δε βαίνω[ν	110
χ]ε[ι]ρών άχθος ερειδεν ες αύλακα, μή ποτ’ άρότρωι
τρα]χύς ύπαντιόων κρύφιος λίθος εργον ερύκηι.
............]βωτοισιν ανα[.......] άρδμόν
όδεύων
άνδρ]ομεης εσπειρ[ε γύην θρε]πτήρα [y]e-νεθλης,
ρλαίνων ένθα κα[ι ένθα φντοσπ]όρα δώρα θεαίνης.	115
τε]μνε δε πυρο[φόρον πεδο]ν ερκεσι· μίμνε δε βάκτρωι 100 θεσμ. Π acc. to Horna.
57 6
108 αΐμοβόρωι . . . τεκνία
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yoking for Triptolemus a dragon-chariot, and made the proud people of Athene law-bringers (?).“
Thus was it with the sacrifices. The oxen went speedily turning up the fallow-land with iron plough ; the labourer whipped them, now one of the pair, now the other, and steered the steps of his pair of bulls ; and upon his hips he stretched the reins that bound fast the passage of their tunnelled nostrils. Thus did Nature omnipotent, by Art’s persuasion, drive the race of oxen from the mountains to the plough ; and they create offspring like to . . . He cut open a straight fold in the broad earth, turning the rich soil in rows; taking short steps he pressed his heavy hands toward the furrow, lest a rough stone hidden should meet the plough and stay his labour; ... walking ... water ... he sowed the field that must nourish the race of men, sprinkling this way and that the fruitful gifts of the goddess ; he cut off the wheatland \vith hedges, and stayed warding off with his staff the
“ θυμοφόρος here obscure: usually epithet of Demeter and Persephone.
'Pei'iji Gerstinger: but Π acc. to Horna has τέκνα [. . .]«ty at the end.	114	ανδρομίης Maas: γνψ D. L. Ρ. (αγρόν Horna).	115	ρ]αίνων Keydell; (. ]αινων Π acc. to
Horna).
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πυρ\οβόρων γ[εράνω\ν πολεμηιον εσμδν ερύ-κων
] τόσσην δ’ άνεβάλλετο μολπήν ] θαλυσιον ύμνον άείδων.
(■Fragments of nine lines, including a reference to οργιά Κώια)
τοια γέρων μ[ελπ\εσκε· μέλος δ* άπαμείβετο νύμφη	12(
εγγύθι βονκολεουσα, λάθεν (δ*) άρα θήλυς εοΰσα
άνερος εΐμα φερουσα καί ά[ρσ\ενα δ[εσ]μά πέδιλων.
πάσα μεν εσφηκωτο καλυφαμ[εν]η χρο[α] π\επ]λοις,
ποιμενίωι ζωστηρι περίπλοκος· εκ δε καρηνου χαίτην άμφιελισσαν άποθλίφασα κομάων ΐ2ί ά]νδρείην εδίηινεν ολην ράχιν, ούδε μιν αίγλη εσ]περίη(ν) ϊ[σχ]ναινεν άποστάζουσαν εερσην. η δ’ dp' άλυσκ\άζουσα πάτον κρνμνώδεος ϋλης
γήλοφον αί]γληεντα μετηλνθεν, ήελίωι δε κυ[κλα νι]φοβλητοιο περιστείλασα χιτωνος 13( άκρα [μελ]ών γύμνωσεν ες εύφυεων πτύχα t μη[ρών-
ούδ' [αγἐλ^ς α\μελησεν, άλωομενην δε τιθηνη[ν
(.Fragments of three lines) ηκα περι[σ]φίγξασα πολυρρυτον άντυγα μαζών
εΐλκε ρόον γλαγόεντα και ώπασε Παη θυηλην.
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hostile swarm of cranes that devour the wheat.
. . . awoke so great a song . . . singing a hymn of harvest. . . .
(Fragments of nine lines)
So the old man sang. A maid sent back a melody in answer, tending a herd near by, and concealing her womanhood with a man’s attire and a man’s sandals bound upon her feet. Her body was all hidden and tightly bound in raiment, a shepherd’s girdle twisted round her. From her head she squeezed the flowing tresses of her hair, and her manly back was all a-streaming ; nor could the sunlight make her dry, as she dripped with water in the evening. Evading the path of the chill forest, she went to a gleaming hill-top. Fastening the snow-beaten vest around her, she bared to the sun the top of her body down to the cleft of her shapely thighs.® Still she >vas not forgetful of her flock : the straying mother-ewe . . .
(Fragments of three lines)
lightly gripping the roundness of its streaming udder, drew forth a milky flood and gave it for an offering to Pan.
° The poet has in mind such figures of Aphrodite as Vatican Gabinetto delle Maschere 433 and its many replicas and variations; v. Amelung, Vat. Kat. ii. 696-698; Brendel, die Antike 6, 41-64 (Beazley).
117 γερανών Maas.	127 ίστκρίην Maas.	132
άγίλης Maas.	133 τταρισφίγξ. coni. Maas ; Π acc. to
Horna	G).
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ηδη μεν Φ αεθοντος εφ' εσπερίης πόμα λίμνης	13/
αίθερίην κροτεοντες υπ' ϊχνεσιν ατραπόν ίπποι
άντυγα μυδαλεην λιποφεγγεος ελκον άπηνης. ηερι δ’ ηγερεθοντο πάλιν νεφελώδεες ατμοί εκ χθονος άντε'λλοντες, άποκρύπτοντο Sc πάντα
τείρεα πουλυθεμεθλ α καί ούκετι φαίνετο μηνη.	·Ι(
ύφιπετης δ’ ορ[μ αϊ\νε με[γ~]ας βρονταΐος άητης
λάβρος επαιγίζων, νεφεων S' εξεσσυτο δαλός ρηγν[νμ]ενων εκάτερθε καί άλληλοισι χυθεν-των.
παίδα δε νηπιάχοντα πατήρ επί κόλπον άείρας
οϋασι χειρας εβαλλεν, όπως μη δοΰπον άκουσηι	14
ύφόθεν άλληληισιν άρασσομενών νεφελάων. αιθήρ δ' εσμαράγησεν, [ο]ρινομενη δε καί αύτ[η
παρθένος ελκεσίπεπλος εην εκάλεσσε τιθη-ν[ην.
γαΐα δε καρποτόκων λαγάνων ωδίνας άνε-σχ[εν^
αίθερι καί νεφεεσσιν επιτρεφασα γ[ενε]θλη[ν. 15* ἀλλά μοι εύμενεοιτε καί εξ ΈΛ[Ληνος άρού-ΡΊ*
πεμπετε με σπείσαντες εφισταμεν[
Κυρηνη .καλεει με, βιαζόμενος [δἐ με Φοίβος ελκει θηροφόνοιο φίλης επί γουνατα [νυμ^φης.
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Already the steeds of Phaethon, beating the path of heaven beneath their hooves, were drawing the dew-moist rail of their tAvilight chariot toward their drinking-pool in the western sea. And again the cloud-mists were gathering in the sky, rising from earth, and all the deep-rooted stars were hidden, and the moon was seen no more. A great thunderstorm was speeding on high, fiercely rushing, and a torch leapt from the clouds as they burst on either side and mingled one with another. A father lifted upon his lap his infant child, and put his hands upon its ears, that it might not hear the crash of cloud bursting on cloud above. The heavens rang loud. A little maiden too, in trailing robe, was aroused and called her nurse. Earth yielded the fruits of her teeming flanks, and committed her children to the sky and clouds.
Grant me your favour, and speed me from the soil of Hellas with libation. . . . Cyrene calls me, and Phoebus constrains me and drags me to the knees
146 άλληληισιν Maas (-οισιν G).	152 έψιστόμ€ν[ον νέαη
ἔργω ι Gerstinger.	153 Maas.
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8[eure], φίλοι, ττ ρος εδεθλον άρειμανεος Πτ[οΛ]€μαίου,	Ιόί
ζν\θα με [κικ]λή[σ]κουσι Αιβυστίδες εϊσετι [Μο]υσαι.
(ιb) ΈλΛ]άδος αγνόν άγαλμα, Θεάγενες, [ώι ενι πάντων
(Πμπεδον Ελλήνων θαλεθει πανδή[μιος 5}λβος,
ευ]διον ύμνοπόλου γενεής σκεπας, Si [ev]i πάσας
ύβρει γηράσκων Έλικτών άνεθήκατο Μούσα?, άλσος άκηράσι[ον] £ev[io]u Αιός, ωι ενι πάντων	5
7τ]ασα πολνπλάγκτων μερόπων άμπαυεται
όρμψ
αι]ετός αιγιόχοιο [Διό]ς βασίλειος δρνις α'ϊ\θριον ήελίοιο βολήν χρυσάμπυκος αίγλης ἡ]ς εύηγενίης επιμάρτυρον οΐδε καλεσσαί' ίερ]μανοι δ’ εφεπουσι θεμιστοπόλου πο-ταμοιο	10
μάρ]τ[υν] άμωμήτοιο δικασπόλον οΐδμα γε-[νεθλης.
σης δ* εύ]ηγενίης επιμάρτυρα πάσι φυλάσσεις
Χήνα γ]ιγαντοφόνοιο κυβερνητήρα χορείη[ς· Χήν]α γάρ αυτόν άνακτα και Αιακόν άμφι-πολ[εύεις
φυτλης] ύμετερης [γεννήτο]ρας, ής άπο πάσα 15 πάσα[ις εν πολεεσσιν ’Α]χααάς εστι γεν[εθλη.
ποιον σ[.....................·]ος ποίην δε
τ[ιταίν\ων
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of that dear njmph and huntress. Up, friends, to the seat of Ptolemy the Warrior, where the Libyan Muses are still calling me.
(b) Pride of Hellas, revered Theagenes, in whom all the wealth of all the Hellenes prospers abidingly, a calm shelter for the race of poets ; in whom Helicon, grown old with insults, has dedicated all her Muses ; undefiled grove of Zeus the Stranger’s God, wherein every adventure of wandering mortals comes to rest! The eagle, royal bird of aegis-bearing Zeus, knows how to call for witness of his noble birth the heavenly ray of the Sun’s golden gleam a ; the Germans use the stream of the river, their judge that ministers the law, as their witness of irreproachable descent.6 You, as proof of noble birth, have Zeus in safe keeping, in the sight of all; Zeus, the leader of the dance that slew the Giants. For you are servant of Zeus himself, your lord, and Aeacus, the founders of your race, from which proceeds every Achaean breed in every city.
What ... or what lyre of seven strings shall I
• Julian, Ep. xv.: the eagle takes its fledgelings forth from the nest and displays them to the sky, as it were calling the God to witness that his brood is legitimate.	6 Ibid.
The Celts put babies into the river: bastards sink, the legitimate float.
(δ) 1 End Maas. 2 End Horna. 5 ξωήίο]υ Maas (and prob. Π acc. to Horna) (ξω[νο]υ G).	9 ή? Horna
(and prob. Π) (σης G).	13 Beginning Horna (Ζήν]α
yty. G).	14 End Maas.	16 ιτάσαις ev πολέεσσχν
Horna.	17 τιταἱνων Maas.
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επτάμιτον φόρμιγγα Teas ακτίνας \α\είσω; πατρίδα ση ν πρώ την παρελεύσομ αι· εύ[ε]πίης μεν
χε\ύρϊ]ατα φωνήεντα τεαι νικώσιν Άθήναι. 20 ένθα γάρ αίγλήεις άνεθήκατο μάντις ’Απόλλων
και κιθάρην και τόξα καί ερνεα θεσκελα δάφνης.
αλλά οι ενρυτ[ε]ρόν τι μέλος μετά τούτο φυλάσσω
σόν πόθον ενκελάδοιο φερων ηγήτορα μολπής, εκ δε τεόν μελπειν φε[ρο]μαι γένος· άλλα λιγαίνειν	25
δειμαίνω, γενεήι γάρ εμ[ή]ν σειρήν[α] καλύπτεις.
ει μεν ενφθόγγοισιν άννμνεον άλλον άοιδαΐς άνερα τιμήεντα βοώμενον, ή τάχα κεν μ[ι]ν ἡ]γαθεοις ήειδον αριστήεσσιν ε ίσκων Έλ]λάδος ενκαμάτοιο· σε δ’ Ελλάδα πάσαν άείδων	--
άγν]ωσσω τινα τοΰτον εν [ή]ρώεσσι καλεσσω. Αιακο]ν ανδήσω · Τελαμώ[νι}ον αιμ[α] κομίζεις.
Κεκρο]πα κικλήσκω καί Έ ρεχθεα διον ενίφω ·
νείατ]ον άμφοτερων γένος επλεο. Νεστορα λεξω ·
Νἐστο]ρο[ς αΐμ]α φε[ρε]ι[ς]. Ααπίθην δε σε Καινεα φαίην	35
]ησας· απ' 'Αρκαδίης σε βοήσω· άρχ]εγόνοιο Αυκάονος ες γένος ερπεις. Άτρεα σ' άλκη]εντα καί 'Hρακλήα καλεσσω·
ANONYMOUS
stretch to sing your radiance ? Your fatherland first I will pass by. Your Athens is beyond a poet’s flow of praise; for there bright Apollo the prophet hung up his lyre and bow and divine shoot of laurel. But I keep an ampler song for Athens after this one, since you have charged me with your heart’s desire, that is the mover of melodious song.
Now I am inspired to sing of your descent. But I fear to voice it, for your nobility obscures my song.® If I were hymning in tuneful melody some other honoured and famous man, my song would perhaps compare him with noble heroes of Hellas rich in famous deeds. But singing you I sing all Hellas, and know not whom among her heroes I may summon to play this part.6 Aeacus I will call you : you carry the blood of Telamon. I name you Cecrops, and speak of you as divine Erechtheus : you are the latest descendant of both. I will call you Nestor : you bear the blood of Nestor. I might call you Lapith Caineus ... I will cry that you are from Arcadia. . . . You go back to the race of Lycaon, the founder of the line. I will name you strong Atreus
0 i.e. is too splendid for my song, puts my song in the shade.	b τούτον : to be this object of comparison.
18	Teas ακτίνας Π acc. to Horna (πασα/creivast G).	29
r,ei6ev Π: ή«δον Arnim (η efrev G). ϋσκων Π (ίισκον G). 32 Αιακόν Maas (Λίαν G).	37 άρχεγόνοιο Keydell (]e
τόκοιο G).	33 ’Atpea Horna, σ’ D. L. Ρ. {θησέα GI:
aXtajevra Horna.
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γνήσι\ος cU'rJeAAci? Πβλοττἡιος. άλλον aeισω Μιλτιάδ[ἡ]ν· και TOvBe φερβι,ς ηγήτορα φυτλ[η]ς.	/	,	,	4°
ανΒήσω [σ]ε Πλάτωνα* Πλατωνιδος εσσι γ€νέθλ[ης.
έν σοι π[ά]ντα(ς) έχεις, πάντων [μέρος αι5τό]ς €τυχθ[ης,
σής ε\ύηγενίης προτερηγενές εΰχος άέξων. el [δ* ἐ0]ἐλ«ς, Βειξοιμι τεής κρήΒεμ[ναϊ\ γενέθλης.
Άζειόν ποτ€ κούρον έγείνατο κυσαμένη Χθων	45
Τιτήνων μεγάλοισι συνηβήσαντα κυΒοιμοΐς. Άζειός Be Αυκωνα γίγας τ€κνώ[σα]το νύμφης
άντήσας ες έρωτα, Λύκων Β* [cv\cοπιΒα κουρην
ήρως Αηιάνειραν. άεξομ[ένη]ς Be [Πε]-λασγός
είς λέχος εϋ[στρωτόν ποτ άνήιε Α]ηια-ν[€ί]ρης,	50
7>ηνος ελευ[θερίοϊ]ο φίλος [γό]νος, ής από λέκτρων
*Α[ρ]καΒίης ε[φντευσ]ε Αυκάονα ποιμένα γαίης.
(Fragments of five more lines)
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and Heracles : you rise a true born son of Pelops. I will sing you as a second Miltiades : him also you have for leader of your family. I will call you Plato : you are of Plato’s line. All these men you have within you, yourself you were created a part of all, increasing the ancient glory of your noble family. If you desire, I will lift the veil from your remotest ancestry: Earth teemed of old and bore a son _Azeius, who grew to manhood amid the mighty battles of the Titans. Giant Azeius encountered a nymph with lover's intent, and begot Lycon ; and hero Lycon loved a fair maiden Deianeira. Now Pelasgus of old went up to the fair couch of Deianeira when she was growing to womanhood ; he was the dear son of Zeus the god of Freedom ; and from her bed he got Lycaon, shepherd of the land of Arcadia. . . .
(Fragments of five more lines)
42 πάντας Maas (πάν raG).
48 ΐύώπιδα Keydell («ὰέλπιδα G). τον άνηλνθΐ G).
44 δ«ξωμι Maas (δέ£. G). ΰΟ D. L. Ρ. («5[τΓθή}-
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141 [5 a.d.J PRAISE OF A ROMAN GENERAL
Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, ν. 1, 1907, p. 114. See Korte, Archiv, v. 540 ; Schmidt, Phil. Woch. 1908, 462.
A Roman general has been put in command of Egyptian ,
&[ήβ]η μἡ τρομέοις, ου κ ορχαμος άλλος αμ[€ινων. κ[οί]ρανος Αιγυπτίων en φείδεται άχνυμ€[ν ο]ὅ[πω] γηραλέοιο λιτάς ηρνησατο Νείλ[ου.
Πίρσα[ι] αναπνζΰσωσι Θεμιστοκληα φυγόν[τ€ς. εμπαλιν ότρυνων ae νέμαν eri πείσματα. θ[ηβης 5 γράμματά σο[ι] προίαλλΐν άναξ χθονός ἡδή θαλάσσης.
τί πλέον αινήσω ae, τον rjiveae 0€σπ€σίη [οφ;
<$€ιξας δ’ άθανάτοιο χαράγματα παμβασι[ληος χάρμα πόρ€ς να€τηισι δι* άστβος Ιππον έλ[αυνων, σής στρατ[ιη]ς Se φάλαγξ χλαινηφόρος ἡὅ€λ[ 10
2 ὰχνυμέ[νων nep ed. pr.: ? better ὰχνόμε[νό? nep.	5
©ηβών ed. pr.: ©ήβης D. L. P.	7 ΗΝΗΣΩΣΕ Π, αινήσω
ae D. L. P. (form common in late Greek : cf. P. Oxy. 1793, col. x. 5): ψνησω Schmidt.
e Perhaps the Blemyes; see the next piece, and the poem in praise of Johannes in B.K.T. ν. 1 (Dioscorus of Aphrodito).
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PRAISE OF A ROMAN GENERAL [δ a.d.]
Thebes, which is threatened by enemies·.* Small fragments after υ. 10 refer to the Thebans' welcome of their general; then to a battle ending in treaty between Rome and her enemy. That was the end. Sober hexameters of the Homeric type, written probably early in the 5th century a.d.
Thebes, be not afraid; there is no better ruler. The king spares Egypt yet ... in grief, and has not yet gainsaid the prayers of ancient Nile. The Persians may breathe again, for they have escaped their Themistocles.6
The lord of land and sea sent a letter to you, bidding you again to take in hand the stern-cables of Thebes.® Why should I praise you more, whom that wondrous voice has praised ? You revealed the letter of the immortal monarch, and brought joy to our citizens, riding through the town. And your cloaked company wished . . .
* The hero of the poem has perhaps just returned from a campaign in Persia.	* πείσματα are cables most com-
monly used to make a vessel fast from the stern to the shore. The meaning then may be “ to hold the city secure, not to let it slip away (into the seas of trouble, or the power of the enemy).”
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142 [5 A.D.] PRAISE OF GERMANUS
Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, ν. 1, 1907, p. 108. See Schmid-Stahlin, Gr. Lit. ii. 2, 959 ; Draseke, Phil. Woch. 33, 1915, 15.
Description, in the style of Homer, of the conquest of the Blemyes on the Nile by one Germanus, a Roman commander hitherto unknown. The names of the soldiers are chosen at
δεζιτε]ρήι κραδάων δολιχόσ[/αον εγχος ετνφεν γαστ[ε]ρα· τήι δ’ ενι χαλκος ελήλα[το ασπίδα δαιδαλεην χαμάδις βάλ[ε, κάππεσε δ’ αντος ύπτιος εν κονίηισι, κνλινδομεν[ον δ’ νπδ χά\λκά)ι γαστρός άποθρώσκοντα κατερρεε[ν] ε[γκατ]α γαίηι. 5 Περσίνοος δ’ δλεκεν Αολιον κρατερόν τε Π νλάρτην Ααμπετίδην τε Φάληρον ’Αγήνορά τ αιολομήτην'
Αϊνιος άντε Μίμαντα δαήμονα θηροσννάων Ν]ειλώιης προβλήτος ιδ ω ν επι άλμενον όχθης άκ\ροτάτης κεφαλής κατά ίνίον οντασε χαλκά)ι-	10
πρηνής δ* ες πόταμον προκνλίνδετο, [μίσ]γετο δ* νδ[ωρ .	.	.	.
αιμ]ατι, τήλε δε οι προλιπων χρδα θ[νμδς άπεπτη ήντ\ε κοΰφος δνειρος, επερρώο[ντο δἐ νεκρά)ι Ιχ&]νες, άμφϊ δ’ άρ' αυτόν άγηγ[ερατ ένθα και ένθα, εσ]θοντες σάρκας τε κ [αι] εγ[κατα πίονα φωτός. 15 Αντ]ομεδων δ* νσμΐν[
και γ]άρ δη Βλεμνων πνκιναι κλονε[οντο φάλαγγες· εν]θ’ εβαΧ Αΐσνμνον κατά γαστέρα, τ[ής δε διαπρό ώκν\πετες κατεδν δόρν [χαλκίον, [αντάρ δ γ' ήρως
14 End D. L. Ρ.
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PRAISE OF GERMANUS [5 a.d.]
random from Homeric catalogues : with the subtle implication that Germanus is another Achilles (cf. ρηξηνωρ ν. 48, in Homer of Achilles only). The events however are certainly historical. The Blemyan wars occurred at the end of the 4th century a.d., and this poem was written in the same era. Homeric hexameters of the school of Quintus Smyrnaeus.
In his right hand brandishing his far-shadowing spear he smote him in the belly : therein the bronze was driven ... his shield of curious device he cast upou the ground, and himself dropped supine in the dust: he reeled beneath the blow of bronze, and his entrails leapt from his belly and flowed down upon the earth. Persinous slew Dolius and strong Pylartes, and Phalerus, son of Lampetus, and Agenor, shifty schemer ; Aenius, again, seeing Mimas the skilled huntsman leaping upon the bank of a promontory of Nile-, wounded him with bronze in the back of the head, upon the crown ; into the river he rolled forward prone, the water was mingled with blood, his spirit left his flesh and flew far away lightly as a dream; fishes swarmed upon his corpse and gathered round him on this side and that, devouring his flesh and fat entrails.
Automedon . . . battle ... For truly the dense ranks of Blemyes were being routed. There smote he Aesymnus in the belly ; the bronze spear, flying swiftly, sank through it, and the hero stood helpless,
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€στ\η αμηχανιών, χολίάδβς δέ οι αντίκα πάσαι χνν]το χαμαί, [
] τέταται νέφος, ούδ’ έσορώ[μαι ]αινην ὅδόν, η Be μ[οι] έξω στηθέων ταρβαλέη) κραδίη άναιτάλλ€ται ηδη,
πάντα δ[...........]λυται χρόα δβίματι. τις κεν
άλύξαι	2δ
avepa τό[νδ’] ονπέρ re μένος καί χ€Ϊρ€ς άαπτοι α]τρ€Κ€ως πζφνασιν απ’ άκαμάτοιο σίδηρον;
VP)a καί ές φόβον ώρτο κατά φρένα θυμόν άλυίων, οί] 8’ άλλοι κατά μέσσον έβλμένοι ηυτ€ κάπροι . .]θόμ€νοι κατ δρβσφι λίνων ϋπο θηρητηρων 30 ] τ€κέων υπep, eppee δ’ ηχη των μέν άπολλνμένω]ν των δ’ αυ φζύγοντας όπίσσω θζίνόντων ξίφεσίν τε] και έγχβσιν, έκτυπ€ δ’ αιθ[ηρ (Fragments of three lines)
και τινα δη πρώτον, τι\να λοίσθιον coXeoev ηρω[ς, ώς Βλέμυας φ€νγον]τας άπβσκέδασβν πολέμο[ιο;	35
ἀλλ’ ούδ’ ως] άπέληγε μάχης [ ἀλλ’ έπιών Β]λ€μυων κλισίας r[e κ]αι έ[ρκ€α πυκνά ρηξέ τέ] και κατέκη€ καί οΰς κατέμαρπτζ κα[τέκτα, προς δ’] e0eev πέτρας re και ovpeα και μέλαν [ϋδωρ £wa]j λειπομένων διζημενος ei που έφ\βύροι. 40 ως δ] ἐ λέων νομίηι έπί φορβάδι θυμόν άλυ\ίων αΐφα] βοών αγέλην μ€ταν€ΐσ€ται η ματ ι μέ[σσωι, οόδἐ] μιν ίσχανόωσι κύνες BeBaημέν[οι άγρης δνμε]ναι ερκεα πυκνά, τεθήπασιν Be β[οτηρες, αντάρ ο\ γ* αΐφα βόανλον άμαιμακέτηι ύ[πό λυσσηι 45
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and straightway all his intestines were poured upon the ground . . .
. . . “ a cloud stretches, nor do I see . . . path, and already my fearful heart leaps forth from my breast, and ... all my flesh with terror. Who could escape such a man as this, whose spirit and hands invincible are truly created of untiring steel ? ” He spoke, and started for flight, distraught of mind. The rest, penned in the centre like boars, ... on the hills by hunter’s nets, . . . defending their offspring; far floated the clamour as these were slain, those smote with sword and spear the fugitives ; loud rang the skies . . .
{Fragments of three lines')
Whom first, whom latest did that hero slay, as he routed the flying Blemyans from the battlefield ? . . .
Not even so would he stay his hand from battle . .. attacking the tents and thick fences of the Blemyans, he broke them and burned them, and slew those whom he overtook ; and he ran to the rocks and the hills and the black waters, searching to find them while they left their beds. Even as a lion, raging in heart against a cow in the pastures, swiftly pursues a herd of cattle at midday ; the trained hunting-dogs cannot restrain him from entering the thick fences, and the herdsmen are aghast ; swiftly the lion leaps into the stalls, driven by fury irresistible, and blood VOL. ι	2 q	593
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eaOope, τ]αυροφόνον Se γ£νυν π€ριάγνυτ[αι αίμα· ως κλισίαις Γ€ρμανδς] επεχραεν, οΐ δ’ hτ[
ως αρα Υ]νρμανώι ρηξήνορι χαλκόκορύστ[ηυ τη ι μεν θ]ήλυς δμιλος Ιυπλάκτοις ivi <$€σμο[ΐς τηι Se /cat] αίζηων στρατός eWero, τους [κατα χώρψ	'	# w	50
ζώγρησ' δκ] πολάμοιο πεφυζότας. eareve oe χθ[ων στζιβομάν] η πρυλέζσσι και άκ[α]μάτων πόσιν ΐππω[ν
στεινομενων α]μυδις, λιγυρη δ* άνφόμβζζ. σάλ[πιγξ πατρίδι ση]μαίνουσα μάχης πολυγηθάα νίκ[ην ουδέ φνλα]κτήρ€ς πυλ&ων φαύ[ά]σκον οχη€[ς	55
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143 [5 a.d.] APPEAL TO Α ROMAN GENERAL
Ed. pr. Vitelli, Atene e Roma, vi. 1903, ρ. 149. See *Comparetti, Papiri Fiorentini, no. 114 (revised text), Plates IV, V.
This very difficult piece, obscure in phraseology and sometimes barbarous in prosody, was written in the 5th century a.d. by an inhabitant of Egyptian Thebes. Ostensibly its purpose is panegyric, but an ulterior motive is clearly discernible. The hero whom it praises is absent; and the poem is an illiterate but powerful appeal to him to return and save his country once again. , The enemy—perhaps the Blcmyes again—have taken advantage of his absence to renew their predatory incursions. The hero, compared successively to. Perseus, Achilles and Odysseus, is exhorted to return and 594
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splashes upon its jaws that bring the oxen death. Even so Germanus fell upon the tents, and they . . .
Thus they followed Germanus, the bronze-mailed breaker of the ranks—on one side a throng of women in strong-twisted bonds, on the other a host of young warriors whom on the field he had taken alive, fugitives from battle. Earth moaned beneath the steps of men-at-arms and hooves of tireless horses crowded close together; shrill blared the trumpet, heralding to the fatherland the joyous victory of Battle : nor did the bars, that guard the gates, touch . . .
53 στΐΐνομενων D. L. P.
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APPEAL TO A ROMAN GENERAL [5 a.d.}
conquer; and to bring with him a son, like Achilles' Neoptolemus, to succeed him in his valiant command. The mixture of panegyric and petition has a good parallel in the poem addressed to Johannes, B.K.T. ν. 1, p. 117 (6 a.d.: probably Dioscorus of Aphroditopolis).
The detail is often obscure and sometimes unintelligible. Vv. 1-8: the hero and the Muses, who are to celebrate his deeds, fight together steadfast in battle. The hero and his brother were both taught the arts of war from early youth. In the gap after v. 8, the sense may have been :—“ When you went away, you left your brother in command; but meantime the enemy has invaded us again, and your brother has failed us.”
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Then vv. 9 sqq., “ He is not moved by the spectacle of women violated by barbarous victors." Fragmentary lines beginning 7ταρθένο[ όπλοτΐρ[ γήραος [ suggest a detailed catalogue of injured persons: [ούκίτι . . .] &ήβη καγχα[λόωσα implies α reference to a change from laughter to sorrow in Thebes. Vv. 25-35 : the hero is reminded of his former services : how he repelled the onset of the enemy, restored freedom to
ούκ apa μοΰνον όδ' [ην μ]ενεδήιος, άλλα καί αύτα[1 Μ ουσα ι άριστευου[σα ι] aei βασιλείαν άοιδη[ν ου τόκε Καλλιόπην χ[αλ\κάσπιδα πότνια μητη[ρ; καί σε μάχην ἐδιδα[£α] μεν, άμφοτερω δ’ ἐλίτ[αινον, φη μεν ΙΙηλείδης [ἐνοπ]ἡς άποπειρηθεντα και μεγάλην αίει στ[. . . . ά]ερτάζοντα βοείη[ν. εις δσον άργυρεην [φρουρ]εΐς Neiλωίδα δίνη[ν, συν σοι άλεξίκακο[ς...........] σοι και όμόφρω[ν
] ούδε γυναικών
οΐ]μωγήν άλεγυνεν ό[δυρ]ομενων θε μιν εύνης, αι] σι βίηι μίσγοντο’ β νη [δ* ου\κ εστιν ερώτων ί]μερτός θεός εστιν· [βρω]? δ’ ούκ οΐδεν ανάγκην* πολλά τις ελκομενη πε[ρ] εόν βοάασκεν άκοίτη[ν ο]ύδ€ "\φόβος1[ χραίσμησε, φόβος δ’ επεδησεν άκουην.
ή δε και ούκ εθελουσ[α] τό[σ]ην ύπεμεινεν [α]νάγ-κην,
δείδιε γάρ μη τοΰτο[ν...............μ]ΰθον άκούσηι
και πόσιν αισχυ[νηι] τε και υιάσι μώμον άνάφηι.
Ι [ἔμ/xjeve Βψος edd. : text D. L·. Ρ.	4 Beazley.
5	τημ Π: corr. Beazley. 6 “ άρρηκτου is nearer the remains; but Alavros would make better sense” (Beazley). 7 φρουρείς Beazley. 10 ὰλέεινεν II, corr. Beazley (error of pronunciation). 13 πολλάκις Π, corr. D. L. P. 14 596
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the city. “ A Heracles is nothing to the land of Egypt! ”— the only distinguished phrase in this sordid composition. Our hero once brought back the head of the enemy's leader on the point of his spear, and there teas rejoicing throughout Thebes. Vv. 36-end: so now he is implored to return and save his city again. [Such metrical errors as those in re. 4, IS, 35, 43, 46 need not be removed: nor should γὰρ δέ υ. 27 be altered.]
Not only was he a steadfast fighter—so also are the Muses, who ever excel in kingly song. Did not her lady mother bear Calliope to carry shield of bronze? I taught you the arts of battle, and implored you both, when you ventured the battle cry like the son of Peleus, and lifted the mighty (unbroken) shield of oxhide. As long as you stayed beside the silver tides of the Nile, by your side , . . defender against evil, one with you in spirit,'“ . . .
nor heeded the groan of women lamenting the rights of their marriage-bed. Perforce they lay with them : but force has no part in Love ; he is a god of Desire ; Love is ignorant of compulsion. Often one cried for her mate, in the moment of her ravishing ; . . . was of’iio avail—terror took his hearing captive.6 Another endured such constraint even against her will,® for she feared lest . . . should hear the word, and she disgrace her husband and bring reproach
“ The reference may be to the hero’s brother.	6 Ter-
ror made him (the husband) turn a deaf ear to his wife’s cries. * The contrast is really between the one who cries out and the other who does not: perhaps βοάν should be understood with ου κ «θέλουσα.
νπίδησεν Π, corr. Beazley. For the first φόβος, perhaps read βοή.
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ου μία τις βιότοιο γά[ρ έμ]φασις, ου χορος αύτοις, ούχ 'YjXikcov, ου Μούσα· βέβηκε γάρ ίσα θυέλλαις. ηρως, ουδέ σε τοΰτο παρηρ[α]μεν, άλλ’ έτι καί νυν 2C ένναέται Θηβης σταχυωδίο[ς] εύ[υ]μνέουσιν νΑρει τειρ]ομένοισιν άλεξίκακόν σε φανέντα. ετλη γάρ πρηνης (σ)ε κυλινδο[μ]ένη παρά ποσσϊ πολλά πόλις Λιταν[
τοΰτο πάρος τολυπένσας ελευθερίαν άγα[π]άζω[ν, 25 κΰδος έχειν εθέλων καί κέρδεος ου κ άλεγίζω[ν. όσσοι γάρ δ’ υπό χέιρα σαόπτολίν είσι μαχη(τ)αί, ρυσαο καί σφιν εδωκας άναιρέμεν [ οόδεν ές Αιγυπτίων '\\ρακλέες· ου[
καί κεφάλη στονόεντος [	30
δουρος απ' άκροτάτου δ[
ώι δαίδων άσβεστον αει [σέλας, ώ f τε πανημαρ τέρπωλη κατά άστυ καί απ[
οΰνεκα δια πόλις πάλιν ολβ[ία.................]οις
μυρίοι δ’ έστέφαντο γεγηθότε[ς, οΰνεκα δη σφιν 35 δηναίην βαρΰδεσμον απ' οι[κων τρέφας άνί]ην.
τοια μεν άνθρώποις πέλε χάρμα[τα·.............] εστη
δεύετο νόσφιν εόντος, έπος τ ε[φατ αΰτίκα τ]οΓ[ο]ν>· ζ[η]λημων, τί παθοΰσα φίλον γόνο[ν αμάν άπ-η]υρ[α]ς;^ ^	?
'η]μετέρας ωδίνας άφηρπασας· ει [Se μέγαιρ]εις,	40
ου]νεκα πωτηεντα πόρον ποτε ΐίερσέα δ’ άλλον (Lacuna of at least one line)
20 7ταρηραμΐν, like άναιρέμεν ν. 28, is a solecism (intended to be forms of rtapaipiω, άναιρίω). 22 Beazley.	26
άλογίζω[ν Π: corn D. L. P. . 32 D. L. P.	35-40
(and lacuna after 41) Beazley.
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upon her sons. For these men, life has no significance (?): they have no dancing, no Helicon, no Muse —she is gone swift as the storm-winds. Great hero, we have not taken this honour from you—still to-day the citizens of Thebes’ cornlands sing your praises, how you appeared as their defender against evil, when they were hard-pressed in war. The city endured to fall prone and roll before your feet, with many a prayer . . .
This you fulfilled of old, from your love of liberty, eager for glory and heedless of gain. The warriors beneath this hand that saved their city—them you rescued all, and granted them to destroy. ... A Heracles is nothing in the land of Egypt! α . . .
And the head of the mournful . . . from the spear-tip . . . light of torches for ever unquenchable . . . and . . . because the holy city . . . happy again; and myriads wreathed their heads, rejoicing· that you had turned from their homes the long-enduring heavy chains of woe. So greatly did men rejoice: (and now again your city) was in need of you, but you were far away; and thus at once she spoke 6: “Jealous, what made you steal our dear son away? You have taken from us the child of our own womb. If you begrudge us, because of old . . . ringed journey, another Perseus............... Perseus re-
“ i.e. we want no Heracles; we have you. (I take Ήρβ-xXces nom. plur., e’s Αἱγ.=έν Αΐγ. γήι.) 6 Thebes is speaking to the distant city in which our hero is now detained.
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ΤΙερσεύς και μετά NciAov ες οικία νόστιμος ηλθεν. δεύρο, τίκνον, σπεύδοις σεο πατρίδα και συνοίκ(ους). όξ ον μητρ]ός εφυς, aid μερόπεσσιν άρηγεις" νυν άπόνίοσφι μενεις, πατρις δ’ ετι αειο χατίζει. 45 ως Άχιλευ?] πάρος ηιεν is οικία Αηιδαμειης, πατριό ι Π] ύρρον άγοις Πριάμου τεκεων ολετήρα ] πτ[ολ]ιπόρθιος· ως Όδυσήι
44-45 D. L. Ρ.
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144 [5 a.d.] VICTORY OF Α ROMAN GENERAL
Ed. pr. *Vitelli, Papiri Greet e Latini, iii. 1914, no. 253,
p. 112. '
Hexameters by a poet of the school of Nonnus. Evidently ] επε[ρ]ρεεν Ανσονι[ή]ων
όρμήι μαινομεν]ηι ποταμού παρά γείτονας 6χθα[ς. και πάλιν εφθεγξαν]το δυσηχεος "Αρεος αυλοί,
β[..............το]ξοβόλ[ο]ι [. . . .]σα[ν α\κόντων,
κ[αι γο]ερό[ν θαν]άτοιο μόλος σνρ[ιζον] όιστοί. 5 οκ[..................]Λακω^ νέφος* [αΐ]φα δε πάσαν
η[όρα] γηγε[νεος] κονίης επύκαζ[ε κ]αλνπτρη, καί πώλοι χ[ρεμ]ετ[ι]ζον εθημόνος ’Αρεος οιστρωι, υγρή δ* αι[μα]τόεντι ρόωι φοινίσσετο γαΐα. αύτάρ 6 δυσ[μ]ενεεσσιν άναξ άτλητος tάρουρας^ ίο άνδροφόνο[υ] βάκχευεν Ενυα[λίοι]ο χορείην. φώτα μεν ώ[κή] εντός υπέρ ράχιν η μεν ον ίππον 10 apovpas cancelled in Π.
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turned home even after his visit to Nile. Hither, my son, hasten to your country and fellows. From the day of your birth, you are for ever helping mortal men : but now you abide afar, and your country still has need of you. As Achilles went of old to the home of Deidameia, so bring a Pyrrhus to your country, the slayer of Priam’s children . . . sacker of cities . . .:	as to Odysseus. . . .
ANONYMOUS
VICTORY OF A ROMAN GENERAL [δ a.d.]
α description of a battle in which Romans (υ. 1) are engaged. Probably a panegyric of the same kind as no. 143.
This text, which contains corrections made by the first hand, is perhaps the writer’s own copy.
. . . flenved on ... of the Ausonians . . . with furious onset by the neighbouring riverside. Again spoke the harsh music of martial flute, . . . archers . . . of javelins . . . the hiss of arrows was a mournful melody of death ... a cloud . . and straightway a veil of earth-born dust hid all the sky from sight; steeds neighed at the goad of the familiar God of War, and the ground was moist and purple with a stream of blood. Now the king, whom no foeman could endure, danced the fling of Enyalius the Killer of Men. One hero, seated on the back
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τύφεν [α]λοιητηρος υπό ριπήισι σίδηρον ετμήθη δε φά[ρ]υγζ, κεφαλή δ’ υπέρ εδραμεν ώμων, καί πεσεν άσπαί[ρο]υσα· τδ δ’ \α\ιτνοον ύφόθι σώμα 15 ου πεσεν, ΓάλΛ’ επεμε]ινε, καί ου μεθε[η]κε χαλινούς.
............ιππήεσσι και αύτοκελευστος όδίτης,
φεύ[γων' εγγ]ύς εόντας, επεσσυμενους δε δι[ώ]κων, φευδόμενος πεζοΐσι[ν ά]λ[η]μοσι μέτρα πορείης. ος πόσης προνενευκεν υπ' ήερα μάρτυς άρ[ούρ]ης, 20 πεπταμενης χθονός έργα λόφωι προβλήτι φυλάσσων, ακροτάτωι δε τ έναντι ΤΙύλης επαφώ μένος άστρων, όμβροτόκους ωδίνας ελαφρίζειν νεφελ[α]ων
20 άρονρης Cammelli, αρ. ed. pr.
ANONYMOUS
145 [5 a.d.]	FRAGMENT
Ed. pr. *WiIcken, Sitzungsberichte der koniglich preussi-schen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1887, p. 819.
The interpretation of these comical lines is difficult. Τwo kings, one Trojan and one Achaean, meet in the house of a third party. The Trojan is “ seeking to discover the race (pedigree) of a horse ” {for γ*ν«ή ίππον cf. Iliad v. 265, 268), the Achaean brings a colt with him. The third person is comically surprised.
τίπτε δύω βασιλήες ό μεν Τρώων ό δ' 'Αχαιών οϊ]κοθ' όμοφρονεοντες εμόν δόμον είσανεβητε;
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of his swift steed, he smote with the blows of threshing steel: the throat was severed, the head ran over his shoulders and fell quivering; the body above, bereft of breath, fell not but stayed there, and let not loose the reins. . . .
. . . foot soldier. ... to the horsemen, and unwelcome, flees them when they are near; pursues them -when they charge, deluding them in the distance of the march, by the tactics of the roving infantry. He" who leans forward into the sky, surveying all the farmland, with his projecting ridge watching the fields stretched out beneath. Pyles, with Iiis topmost spur touching the stars, (ready) to relieve the clouds of their pangs that give birth to rain . . .
* This difficult sentence appears (as Professor Beazley first observed) to refer to a mountain named Pyles, hitherto unknown.
ANONYMOUS
FRAGMENT	[5 a.d.J
The dgte, context, and literary associations of these curious lines are uncertain. It is unlikely that they refer to the celebrated Wooden Horse. Beazley suggests as a possible background the story of the mares which Zeus gave to Laomedon in recompense for the rape of Ganymede, and which Laomedon refused to give to Heracles in recompense for the rescue of Hesione.
“ Why have you two monarchs—one of the Trojans, the other of the Greeks—come up to my house, in harmony of spirit at home ?—one seeking to dis-
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ήτοι 6 μεν γενεην ίππον διζήμενος εύρεΐν,
αύτάρ 6 πώλον άγει· τί νυ μήδεαι, ώ μεγάλα ZeO; J
ANONYMOUS
146	[? 5 a.d.] INCANTATION TO CURE HEADACHE
Ed. pr. *Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte,	!
v. 2, 1907, p. 144.
An incantation intended to dispel headache. In the first five lines an analogy is adduced : the house of certain Mystics was burning on a hill, but seven maidens prayed to seven
{Small fragments of seven lines)
μ\υστοδόκος κατεκα[ύθη ]δ’ iv δρει κατεκαύθ[η ]ων κρήνας επτά [ ~\ντων επτά δε παρθε[νικαι κυα]νώπιδες ηράσαν[το
.....]ffi κυανεαισ(ι) καί εσ[βεσαν άκάμ]ατον πυρ. 5
και κεφ]αλής επαοιδηισ[ιν φεύγει τ’ aAeyei[vov πυρ εκ τἡς κ]εφαλής, φεύγει δε [
{Obscure fragments of four more lines)
ANONYMOUS
147	[5-6 a.d.] ADDRESS TO THE NILE
Ed. pr. *Norsa, Papiri Greci e Latini, vii. 1925, no. 845, ρ. 149. See Keydell, Hermes, 69, 1931, 420.
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cover the descent of a horse, while the other leads a colt! What now are you devising, mighty Zeus ?
ANONYMOUS
INCANTATION TO CURE HEADACHE [? 5 a.d.]
Spring-nymphs and extinguished the fire. In the next two lines it is suggested that this incantation shall extinguish the fires that burn in the sufferer from headache. Ed. pr. compare P. Amherst, ii. 11. A crude composition, unlikely to achieve its object.
{Small fragments of seven lines')
(the house) of the Mystics . . . burned down, . . . burned down on the mountain. . . . Seven fountains . . and seven dark-eyed maidens prayed to the dark (nymphs of the fountains), and put out the unwearying fire. Even so the grievous head-fire flies from the head before this incantation, flies too . . .
{Obscure fragments of four more lines)
ANONYMOUS
ADDRESS TO THE NILE [5-6 a.d.]
Vv. 7-9 are addressed to the Nile, here as elsewhere“ conceived as the groom of his bride Egypt. Cf. Nonnus (pf whose school our poet is a member) vi, 341 ; xxvi, 229.
“ See the poem in praise of Johannes, B.K.T. ν. 1 (Dios-corus of Aphrodito), and Keydell, loc. cit.
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δεΰρο λΰρη μ[εν <x]etSe τταρ' ψόνεσσ[ι] θαλάσσης, Βεϋρο μεν [ψόν]εσσι.ν άείσομεν ά[σθ]ματα μολττης-κυΒαίνειν ε8[άη]ν την ου ΰεδάασι γυναίκες, θηλυτερης he νόος χαλεπώτερός ἐστ[ι θ]αλάσ[σης’
Όρφείηι καί πρόσθεν ύττείκαθε πόντ[ος άοώηι, 5 καί Θήρες θελγοντο, και ου θελγοντο [γυναίκες.
νυμφίε μη Βήθυνε, τεον δ’ εττ[
ανθεί κυμα[τ]όεντι φερεσταχ[υν] άμφεττε νύμφην,
ύμετερων [δ5 ά]ττόναιο 7τολυρροθ[ίων] υμεναίων.
3^ Keydell: eh . . η and δεδιασι ed. pr.	5 Keydeil.
9	δ’ ὰπόναιο Keydell: .[. .Jironjo ed. pr.
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Hither, my lyre, and sing by the sea-shore, hither and let us sing the breath of melody ° to the shore ;
I have learnt to honour one b whom women have not learnt to honour.—A woman’s c mind is harsher than the sea. Ocean once yielded to the song of Orpheus, and wild animals were charmed, but women were not charmed . . .
Tarry not, bridegroom, . . . attend your bride, that bears the corn ear, with the bloom of your waves**; enjoy the blessing of the wedding of your roaring-waters. . . .
“ άσθματα μολπής Nonnus, D. ii. 18.	6 The context
suggests that Μοΰσαν, the Muse, should be understood.
* θηλιπερη = woman Nonnus, 2). xlii. 147. d Aleman fr. 94, 3 Diehl : κύματος άνθος.
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